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MR GLADSTONE AND THE IRISH QUESTION. 


No apology is necessary for 
the above heading to the article 
which I propose to write. For Mr 
Gladstone depends for his future 
career as entirely upon the Irish 
question as the Irish question, in 
the sense in which I use the words, 
depends upon Mr Gladstone. The 
two are naturally coupled together, 
and it is impossible to discuss the 
one without frequent reference to 
the other. By the ‘Irish ques- 
tion’? I mean the question whether 
or no a separate Parliament, with 
more or less power bestowed upon 
it, is to be given to Ireland, and 
to what extent the union between 
that country and Great Britain 
would be thereby altered and im- 
paired. It is idle to quibble about 
terms. If a Parliament which is 
now united—the one Parliament 
of Great Britain and Ireland—is 
to be divided into two or more 
portions, that division is to all 
intents and purposes a_ separa- 
tion, and the advocates of sucha 
policy are separatists, and nothing 


less. That such a separation has 
become a political possibility is 
beyond all doubt due to Mr Glad- 
stone, and to no other individual. 
If it be a wise and desirable theory, 
and one which, as is now alleged 
by its supporters, will lead to a 
‘‘union of hearts’’ between Great 
Britain and Ireland, to Mr Glad- 
stone is the credit due of having 
brought it within ‘‘ the range of 
practical politics’’; whilst, on the 
other hand, if it be a scheme 
fraught with mischief to the coun- 
try, and one which cannot be 
carried into effect without evil 
results, it is upon Mr Gladstone’s 
shoulders that the blame must rest, 
and he alone who must bear the 
heavy responsibility. For beyond 
all possibility of contradiction, 
this establishment of an Irish Par- 
liament, which is commonly de- 
scribed by the expression ‘‘ Home 
Rule,’’ was, up to Christmas 1885, 
supposed by the generality of man- 
kind to be a proposal never likely 
to be seriously entertained by the 
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British Parliament or people. It 
had been scouted and denounced 
by every statesman of this century 
worthy of the name; and if it 
had been hinted to any friend of 
Mr Gladstone’s that this eminent 
statesman was likely to adopt it 
as an essential part of his political 
programme, such an idea would 
have been at once indignantly im- 
pudiated as the offspring of a brain 
filled with prejudice and bitterness 
against Mr Gladstone, and ready 
to attribute to him a policy to 
which he was firmly and entirely 
opposed. ‘This, indeed, is one of 
the accusations and the difficulties 
which any speaker or writer has 
tO encounter who is venturesome 
enough to question the wisdom of 
the views entertained by the leader 
of the separatist party. 

It is perfectly true that defer- 
ence is due to the opinions and 
authority of a statesman of Mr 
Gladstone’s age and experience, 
and that the courage and vigour 
with which he defends his views, 
no less than the eloquence with 
which he enforces them, are such 
as entitle him to the fullest re- 
spect and consideration from those 
to whom he appeals. But, alike 
in the interests of truth and of 
common-sense, I feel bound to 
enter my humble protest against 
the personal adulation which has 
of late years blinded the eyes and 
warped the judgment of those who 
acknowledge Mr Gladstone as their 
leader. ‘There. breathes not the 
man, however great and however 
good he may be, whose judgment 
is so infallible as to justify the 
abnegation of recognised principles 
and the denial of cherished truths 
in deference to his opinion. That 
which would be wrong in an ordi- 
nary man, does not become right 
from the simple fact .that it is 
done by Mr Gladstone. ‘That 
which is true does not become un- 


true because Mr Gladstone doubts 
or denies it. And if, after due 
study and reflection, men have 
convinced themselves of the truth 
of certain. things and the value of 
certain principles which Mr Glad- 
stone has lately come to renounce 
and repudiate, it is a gross injus- 
tice to condemn them as _ heretics 
from the true Liberal faith, or to 
accuse them of being actuated by 
personal animosity, because they 
have sufficient independence to re- 
tain, and sufficient resolution to 
avow, their own opinions. The 
extraordinary demands which are 
made by Mr Gladstone and on his 
behalf, at once upon the loyalty 
of the Liberal party and the cred- 
ulity of the British public, are 
such as have certainly never been 
made before in the like manner or 
to a similar extent. We are asked 
not only to acknowledge Mr Glad- 
stone as the greatest of living 
statesmen, but to accept his opin- 
ions as infallible, when they contra- 
vene historical truth, and utterly 
condemn the views and the states- 
manship of those of a past genera- 
tion whom we have always hitherto 
been accustomed to respect and 
esteem as illustrious servants of 
their country. And here let me 
ask any reasonable man to con- 
sider what there is in Mr Glad- 
stone or in Mr Gladstone’s career 
to justify that belief in the in- 
fallibility of his judgment which 
appears to be required as the test 
of orthodoxy in the Gladstonian- 
Liberal party. Again and again 
he has himself proved and _prac- 
tically admitted the fallibility of 
that judgment, by renouncing opin- 
ions previously formed, and accept- 
ing principles formerly opposed. 

It is the fashion of Gladstonian 
Liberals to depreciate and despise 
the authority in political matters 
of Lord Hartington, Mr Bright, 
Sir Henry James, and Mr Cham- 
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berlain, because, forsooth, they 
differ from Mr Gladstone upon 
this ‘‘Irish question.’’ Yet these 
four men are all older and more 
consistent Liberals than Mr Glad- 
stone, and have, moreover, never 
been anything else. It is super- 
fluous to speak of the long and 
honourable career of Mr Bright; 
or to remind my readers that in 
1874, when Mr Gladstone, dis- 
gusted with his defeat at the 
general election, left his party to 
take care of itself as it could, Lord 
Hartington came manfully to the 
front, and by his ability, courage, 
and discretion stimulated and kept 
together that party during the 


’ anxious period which followed, 


and so paved the way for Mr 
Gladstone’s return to power at the 
expiration of the Parliament. Nor 
is it necessary to speak of the long 
services of Sir Henry James, nor 
the noble act of self-abnegation 
displayed by him in relinquishing 
the great prize of his profession 
in 1886, sooner than abandon the 
cause of his country. The strength 


‘and consistency of Mr Chamber- 


lain’s Liberalism, too, have never 
hitherto been questioned; and 
it is absurd to assume that these 
four men, who may be said to 
represent all the schools of rea- 
sonable “Liberalism, are indubi- 
tably wrong because they differ 
from Mr Gladstone. Surely it is 
due to them, and to the numer- 
ous Liberals of education and in- 
telligence who agree with them, 
to set their consistent and uni- 
form support of the Liberal party 
as a balance against the brilliant 
talents of the man who wishes 
to ostracise them therefrom, and 
to consider upon its merits the 
question upon which they have 
disagreed. For, admitting to the 
full the great services which Mr 
Gladstone has rendered to the 
Liberal party in more recent times, 
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it is only just and right to remem- 
ber that his adhesion to that party 
at all is of comparatively recent 
date, although his progress towards 
its most ‘‘ advanced ”’ opinions has 
been doubtless marked by an un- 
usual rapidity. I am aware that 
in some of his recent speeches Mr 
Gladstone has spoken of Tories 
in such terms as make it difficult 
to believe that he ever could have 
belonged to a party whom he con- 
siders to have been so uniformly 
and so terribly in the wrong. Nor 
is it my purpose to waste time in 
recalling those earlier days of par- 
liamentary life in which Tories 
appeared less objectionable and 
Toryism less hideous to Mr 
Gladstone than is at present the 
case. Wise as may have been his 
change from the purest Toryism to 
the most genuine Liberalism, it 
can scarcely be quoted as proof of 
an infallible judgment. But even 
if we draw a discreet veil over 
these bygone days, we can scarcely 
rank Mr Gladstone as a member 
of the Liberal party before the 
year 1859. Even in the earlier 
part of that year he voted against 
the amendment of Lord John 
Russell to the Reform Bill of the 
Derby Government, which (sup- 
ported by the whole of the 
Liberal party) led to a dis- 
solution of Parliament; and also 
against the amendment to the 
Address, moved by Lord Harting- 
ton at the commencement of the 
new Parliament, which amend- 
ment, having been carried, drove 
the Government from office. It 
seems fair to date his regular ad- 
hesion to the Liberal party from 
his acceptance of office under Lord 
Palmerston in the same year, and 
his more active Liberalism from 
the severance of his connection 
with the University of Oxford in 
1865, when, as it will be remem- 
bered, his defeat was followed by 
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his immediate and memorable 
declaration in Lancashire, that he 
had ‘at last’? come among the 
electors of that county ‘‘un- 
muzzled.”” The morality of this 
expression has been questioned, 
since to the ordinary mind it 
would appear that an honest poli- 
tician would regulate his parlia- 
mentary conduct according to his 
own political convictions, rather 
than in obedience to the behests 
of the particular constituency 
which he happened to represent. 
Some light, however, has been 
thrown upon the expression by 
the publication of the Life of the 
late Earl of Shaftesbury, who 
quotes in his journal the opinion 
which Lord Palmerston  enter- 
tained upon Mr Gladstone’s con- 
nection with the University. ‘‘ He 
is a dangerous man,” said Lord 
Palmerston; ‘‘keep him in Ox- 
ford, and he is partially muzzled: 
but send him elsewhere, ,and he 
will run wild.’’ Lord Palmerston, 
indeed, according to Lord Shaftes- 
bury, feared Mr Gladstone’s ‘‘ char- 
acter, his views, and his tempera- 
ment greatly.’ He remarked to 
Lord Shaftesbury on one occasion, 
—‘‘ Well, Gladstone has never be- 
haved to me, as a colleague, in 
such a way as to demand from me 
any consideration ; ’’ and at another 
time,— ‘‘ Gladstone will soon have it 
all his own way; and whenever he 
gets my place, we shall have strange 
doings.” Whilst serving under 
Lord Palmerston, and _ thencefor- 
ward, Mr Gladstone must of course 
be accounted as a member of the 
‘*Liberal party’’; but the point 
which I desire to urge is, that 
neither his previous career nor 
his subsequent public conduct in 
any way justifies the assumption of 
his infallibility by his followers 
and friends. 
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We have lately learned, from 
apparently reliable authority, that 
Ireland has always been the object. 
of Mr Gladstone’s solicitude and 
affection, and that on one occasion 
he was mightily disappointed at 
receiving some other office when 
he had hoped for the Irish Sec- 
retaryship. This was never sus- 
pected, so far as I am aware, 
by his colleagues or the public, 
nor were Mr Gladstone’s official 
labours ever turned in the direc- 
tion of Ireland until a much later 
period of his parliamentary exist- 
ence. Under Lord Palmerston 
it was in the field of Finance that 
his greatest and most glorious 
victories were obtained, and, so 
far as the public are concerned, 
they had no knowledge of Mr 
Gladstone’s special interest in Irish 
affairs until the session of 1867, 
when the bestowal by Mr Disraeli 
of household suffrage in the bor- 
oughs had removed one great differ- 
ence of opinion between the Tory 
and the Liberal parties, and had 
rendered it necessary for the lead- 
ers of the latter to find some new 
rallying-point for their adherents. 
This was discovered by Mr Glad- 
stone in the question of the Irish 
Church, and here commenced his 
career of Irish legislation. Of that 
legislation it is, of course, possible 
to take very different views. There 
are those who believe that it has 
had one uniform tendency—name- 
ly, to remove grievances which 
have stood in the way of a cordial 
union between the peoples of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and by con- 
ceding to the latter demands which 
they have legitimately made, to 
bind them to Great Britain by ties 
of affection. There are others who 
see in the same legislation only a 
yielding to the noisy clamour of 
professional agitators, and to the 





1 The Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G., vol. iii. p. 187. 
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machinations of a foreign conspir- 
acy, such as has steadily tended in 
the direction of that disruption of 
the united empire which the more 
outspoken of the Irish Nationalists 
have, until very recent days, open- 
ly avowed to be their object. For 
my own part, I have always held 
an opinion half-way between the 
two. I believe that the position 
of the Irish Church was not de- 
fensible, and that the question had 
become one of either concurrent 
endowment or _ disestablishment 
and disendowment, between which 
alternatives the matter was de- 
cided, rightly, or wrongly, accord- 
ing to the undoubted will of 
the country. With regard to the 
Irish land legislation, I am sure it 
was undertaken by Mr Gladstone 
with a sincere desire to arrive at 
a fair and honest solution. But 
this very legislation proves beyond 
doubt my position with regard to 
the fallibility of Mr Gladstone’s 
judgment. He emphatically con- 
demned, in the Land Bill of 1870, 
those very principles (‘fixity of 
tenure,’’ ‘*dual ownership,’’ and 
‘‘judicial rents’’) upon which his 
subsequent measure of 1881 was 
founded. It may be, and has 
been said, that circumstances had 
changed during the interval. No 
doubt; but principles do not 
change, and these were grave mat- 
ters of principle, the abandonment 
of which is not to be justified by 
the humiliating statement of Sir 
William Harcourt that Mr Glad- 
stone’s Government were ‘‘ very 
ignorant ’’ about the matter,! at 
the time of their later legislation. 
Are the Gladstonians perfectly 
certain that they know more about 
it now? This may or may not 
be the case; but undoubtedly the 
enormous change which has come 
over Mr Gladstone’s mind, and the 


shifting of principles which his 
Irish legislation of the last seven- 
teen years has evinced, should 
make men hesitate before they 
accept his last departure as the 
final determination of an infallible 
judgment. 

I do not hesitate to declare my 
own opinion in the matter. I be- 
lieve Mr Gladstone to desire the 
welfare and prosperity of Great 
Britain and Ireland as much as 
any one else. But I also believe 
that he has honestly arrived at 
the conclusion that the only man 
who is capable of governing this 
country is William Ewart Glad- 
stone. He has been confirmed 
and fortified in this belief by an 
amount of systematic adulation 
with which few statesmen have 
been followed, and of which he 
has been susceptible to no small 
extent. I think Lord Wolverton, 
when, as Mr Glyn, he served the 
office of First Whip to the Liberal 
party, was largely responsible for 
the commencement of this unfor- 
tunate state of things. He never 
recognised the fact that the Lib- 
eral majority returned to the new 
Parliament in 1868 was returned 
in answer to a definite appeal made 
to the country upon a particular 
question, and that question one 
which threw the whole power and 
organisation of Nonconformity 
upon the Liberal side. He could: 
never recognise the fact that the 
battle was fought and won upon 
principles which united the Lib- 
eral party, and that the victory 
was a Liberal victory. On the 
contrary, he always seemed to 
think that it was a personal tri- 
umph of the leader of the party, 
and that it was the name, influ- 
ence, and popularity of ‘* Mr G.” 
which alone had won the elections. 
It was certainly owing to no fault 





1 Speech in the House of Commons, August 18, 1887. 
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of his if Mr Gladstone did not 
come tothe same conclusion. Less 
honest and disinterested men than 
Lord Wolverton have since fol- 
lowed in the same track, and Mr 
Gladstone has been spoken and 
written of as if it was treason to 
doubt not only his infallibility, 
but almost his divine right to be 
perpetual Prime Minister. Hav- 
ing once arrived at the belief that, 
for his country’s sake, this is the po- 
sition which he ought to occupy, it 
has naturally occurred to Mr Glad- 
stone that in order to attain and 
retain it, it has become necessary, 
since the last Reform Bill, to 
secure to the Liberal party the 
support of the Irish Nationalists. 
In order to effect this object, 
he has tried to persuade himself 
that the desires of the Nation- 
alists are legitimate, or, at all 
events, that there is enough in 
them that is legitimate to enable 
him to approximate, and to induce 
his followers to approximate, to 
their programme. It is my belief 
that Mr Gladstone, being able, as 
we have been told on high author- 
ity, to persuade himself of any- 
thing, has by this process per- 
suaded himself of the possibility 
of an honourable amalgamation 
between Liberals and Irish Nation- 
alists; and having once arrived at 
this point, he has, as usual, de- 
voted himself heart and soul to 
its promotion, and has refused to 
admit into his mind anything 
which militates against it, or to 
accept any version of history which 
does not lead up to and support 
his preconceived conclusion. It 
is only upon some such supposition 
that it is possible to account for 
the extraordinary perversions of 
history which Mr Gladstone has 


deliberately placed before the 
country, and which he persists in 
repeating after their inaccuracy 
has been proved up to the hilt. 

Perhaps the kindest and most 
charitable way in which to put this 
matter is to quote Mr Gladstone’s 
own words in the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century’ of June last, where he 
tells us that the impression which 
Mr Lecky’s History has left on his 
mind is, ‘‘that his view of Irish 
affairs has, since he began to write, 
been coloured retrospectively by 
the vehemence of his hostility to 
the modern proposal of Home 
Rule.’”’ Substitute for ‘‘ hostility” 
the word ‘‘ advocacy,’’ and we have 
Mr Gladstone’s own condition of 
mind admirably described by him- 
self. Upon no other hypothesis 
can we explain ¢1) Mr Gladstone’s 
reiterated assertions that he seeks 
to restore ‘‘ the ancient Parliament 
of Ireland,’’ of which she was de- 
prived by force and fraud ; (2) his 
alternate and inconsistent praise 
and condemnation of ‘‘ Grattan’s 
Parliament’’; and (3) the violent 
and intemperate language in which 
he misrepresents and condemns the 
manner in which the Union was 
carried in 1800. 

With regard to the first point, 
it has been over and over again 
conclusively shown that the ‘‘an- 
cient Parliament’’ of Ireland, in 
the sense of a Parliament indepen- 
dent of Great Britain, never ex- 
isted, and that for the last 100 
years of the Parliament which did 
exist, it was simply the Parliament 
of the Protestant minority.!. With 
regard to the second point, it has 
been as clearly shown that if 
‘¢Grattan’s Parliament”’ was vile 
and corrupt, its absorption in the 
Imperial Parliament could have 





1 Sir Robert Peel, on 25th April 1834, used these words: “You never had an 


independent Parliament. 


You never can have one consistently with the sover- 


eignty of the British Crown and the connection with the island of Great Britain.” 
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been no wrong to Ireland; where- 
as, if it was good and patriotic, its 
action in passing the Union which 
provided for that absorption cannot 
be consistently condemned by those 
who so describe it.1 With regard 
to the third point, it fell to my lot 
last year to protest against the 
description which Mr Gladstone 
had at various times given of the 
manner in which the Act of Union 
was passed—against his wholesale 
charges of corruption and fraud— 
and especially against his state- 
ment that he was convinced that 
“the main object of the Irish 
Legislative Union, on the part of 
those who planned and brought it 
about, was to depress, to weaken, 
and if possible to extinguish, the 
spirit of Irish nationality.” In 
a letter in which Mr Gladstone 
noticed the above-mentioned pro- 
test, he declared that he was ‘‘ not 
aware of having imputed personal 
motives’’ either to the dead or to 
the living ; and he appears to think 
that he can state that the Union 
was carried by ‘‘ unspeakably cri- 
minal means’’—that ‘‘the foulest 
and most monstrous corruption, 
joined with the grossest intimida- 
tion, was practised through the 
executive Government of Eng- 
land,’’ and that ** force,”’ ‘‘ fraud,”’ 
and ‘‘ baseness ’’ were employed in 
carrying the Act,—without being 
held to bring any personal charges 
against Mr Pitt, Lord Castlereagh, 
and their colleagues, who were re- 
sponsible for the carrying on the 
executive Government and for 
passing the Act. It must be re- 
membered that these statesmen 
utterly denied the charge of ‘‘cor- 
ruption’’ which Mr Gladstone has 
so readily endorsed. 
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I am happy to say that, during 
the present year, Mr Dunbar In- 
gram has published a book in 
which he repeats and amplifies the 
statements which I had made, 
and proves every one of them by 
historical references. Of this 
book, Mr Bright has written that 
‘‘it gives a complete answer to 
the extravagant assertions of Mr 
Gladstone as to the manner in 
which the Union was accomplish- 
ed.”” Mr Bright owns frankly that 
he has, ‘‘in years past, said some 
things about the Union, and what 
was done by the Government at 
the time, which he would not have 
said had he known the facts which 
Mr Ingram has brought before 
the public in his book.”” If Mr 
Gladstone would imitate the can- 
dour of Mr Bright, I cannot help 
thinking that he would say the 
same thing ; for to maintain, as he 
has done, that there was no party 
in Ireland in favour of the Union, 
and that it was a contest between 
oppressors and corrupters on the 
one side and patriots on the other, 
is to present an utterly distorted 
and erroneous picture to the pub- 
lic eye, and is absolutely inexcus- _ 
able in any one who has had the 
fairness and impartiality to read 
both sides of the question. Mr 
Ingram has abundantly corrobo- 
rated the facts which I had ven- 
tured to bring under notice—first, 
that there was a strong Catholic 
party in favour of the Union; 
secondly, that the resistance to it 
came mainly from the Protestant 
proprietors of constituencies who 
wished to retain their property 
and their control of the Legislature ; 
and thirdly, that the charge of 
corruption had been grossly ex- 





1Mr O'Connell, April 24, 1834, said: “In fact, Mr Grattan well described 





this independent domestic Parliament in one pithy sentence, as an assembly whose 
restricted constitution excluded freedom, and whose servile compliances had col- 


lected upon the country an accumulation of calamities.” 
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aggerated, and was, moreover, 
by no means confined to one side, 
since it was freely made against 
the opponents of the Act. And 
yet Mr Gladstone declares that 
there was no independent party 
in Ireland in favour of the Union, 
and scatters charges of corruption 
broadcast against the British Gov- 
ernment without a word as to the 
similar charges against their op- 
ponents. 

I humbly submit to Mr Glad- 
stone that it would be far better 
to leave history alone, than to lend 
the weight of his authority to the 
unscrupulous statements of par- 
tisan writers. He cannot pretend 
that there has ever hitherto ex- 
isted an Irish Parliament elected 
by the whole people of Ireland ir- 
respective of creed or race. That, 
however, is what was proposed by 
his Home Rule Bill, and therefore 
it is utterly untrue to call it the 
restoration of the ‘‘ancient Par- 
liament ’’ of Ireland. If Ireland 
has a right to such a Parliament 
as Mr Gladstone now -contem- 
plates, what right has Great Brit- 
ain to limit and curtail the power 
. which it is to possess? Once es- 
tablish it upon the ground that 
you are only complying with the 
legitimate demands of the ‘Irish 
people,” and you are practically 
admitting that the same demands 
must be obeyed if they should 
presently require the removal of 
every restriction and limit of pow- 
er to the Parliament, and finally 
the entire separation of Ireland 
from Great Britain. To such de- 
mand we are bound to believe 
that Mr Gladstone is not at pres- 
ent prepared to yield; although, 
should he hereafter advise com- 
pliance with it on the ground 
that it was the wish of a large 
‘majority of the Irish represent- 
atives, his concession would be 
strictly logical, his inconsistency 
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abundantly consistent, and his 
‘«change of front’’ scarcely more 
surprising than that which we 
have already witnessed. 

With regard to the probability 
of such a demand in the future, 
and to Mr Gladstone’s own position 
as regards his Irish policy, it may 
be well for one moment to refer to 
his own declarations and explana- 
tions, as given to the public last 
autumn in his ‘ History of an Idea’ 
and ‘ The Lessons of the Late Elec- 
tion.’ The pamphlet in which these 
appeared is in itself a remarkable 
production. Mystery envelops the 
first part, fallacy pervades the sec- 
ond, but both are worth recalling 
at the present juncture. Mr Glad- 
stone tells us that the motive which 
induced him to give the ‘* personal 
explanation ’’ contained in the ‘ His- 
tory’ was to ‘‘save’’ his ‘* policy 
from suffering.”” It is impossible 
not to perceive that another ‘ mo- 
tive’’ has been at work—namely, 
a restless and uneasy desire to 
defend himself from that ‘‘ tor- 
rent of reproachful criticisms” 
which have poured in upon him 
from every side, and which would 
have provoked a less irritable tem- 
perament than that of the writer. 
The consciousness that these criti- 
cisms were well deserved, and that 
in many instances they have come 
from old colleagues and former 
political friends who had just and 
great reason to complain of their 
treatment by him, has doubtless 
added strength to the ardent de- 
sire to excuse and defend himself 
to which we owe this strange pro- 
duction of his fertile pen. The 
defence, however, is one which 
would only excite a smile, if the 
issues involved in our discussion 
were of a less serious character. 
It commences by an objection to a 
statement of Lord Northbrook’s, 
that ‘‘ nothing had happened that 
could not have been foreseen by 
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any man of ordinary political fore- 
sight.” Mr Gladstone indignantly 
declares that ‘‘an incident of the 
most vital importance had hap- 
pened, which ”’ he ‘‘did not foresee’ 
—namely, that ‘‘the Irish demand, 
put forth on the first night of the 
session by Mr Parnell, with eighty- 
four Irish Home-Rulers at his 
back, would be confined within the 
fair and moderate bounds of auton- 
omy; of an Irish legislation, only 
for affairs specifically Irish; of a 
statutory and subordinate Parlia- 
ment.”” Mr Gladstone saw in this 
incident ‘‘ the fulfilment of one of 
those conditions’’ which he had 
laid down as necessary to be ful- 
filled before ‘‘the subject of a 
domestic Government for Ireland”’ 
could be entertained. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that the late Prime 
Minister can either be so simple- 
minded himself, or can expect 
others to be so simple-minded as 
his words seem to imply. Does he 
forget, or would he have us forget, 
that for some weeks before ‘‘ the 
first night of the session of 1886,” 
rumours, apparently well founded, 
had been abroad to the effect that 
he himself had expressed such 
opinions upon the question of 
Home Rule as were likely to 
lead to an ‘‘ understanding” with 
Mr Parnell which would secure his 
return to power with a parlia- 
mentary majority? A bold, open, 
and emphatic contradiction of these 
rumours would have been the ob- 
vious course for a statesman to 
have taken who held the opinions 
concerning the Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland which 
were undoubtedly held by Sir 
Robert Peel, whose disciple Mr 
Gladstone has so often avowed 
himself, and whose views upon 
this subject he had always been 
supposed to hold, but who must 
now share the general condemna- 
tion with which Mr Gladstone re- 
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gards the policy upon this question 
of previous British statesmen. 
The absence of such a contradic- 
tion gave importance and stability 
tothe rumours ; and even supposing 
that there had been no communica- 
tions upon the matter between Mr 
Gladstone and Mr Parnell, the 
latter had every reason for the 
profession of such moderation as 
should lead the former forward 
upon the path which he appeared 
to have entered. 

Of course, if any communications 
took place between the two, prior 
to the meeting of Parliament, Mr 
Gladstone’s defence would at this 
point be somewhat disingenuous, 
and Mr Parnell’s action still more 
easily explained. But, in any 
case, Mr Gladstone asks us to 
attribute—and to believe that he 
attributed—to this ‘‘incident’’ an 
importance which it can only de- 
serve upon the assumption that we 
are ready to give implicit credence 
to the statements of Mr Parnell, 
and have entire confidence in his 
power to bind those whom he ap- 
pears to lead, to be content with 
the demand which, to Mr Glad- 
stone’s surprise, he confines within 
certain limits. ” 

Putting aside for the moment 
the question whether a_ separate 
Irish Parliament could now be 
established without a revival of 
the intolerable inconvenience, to 
Ireland quite as much as to Great 
Britain, which was experienced 
before the passing of the Act of 
Union, let us ask ourselves the 
plain question whether or not we 
can believe Mr Parnell in the 
sense and in the manner in which 
Mr Gladstone is ready to do so? 

Again and again have Mr Par- 
nell and his followers insisted upon 
the right of Ireland to take her 
place among the nations of the 
world, ‘‘ secure from every outside 
control,’? and have demanded for 
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Irishmen ‘‘a free Parliament upon 
College Green.’’ The banishment 
of ‘*the Saxon’’ from Ireland has 
been openly advocated ; and even 
if it be possible that the words of 
Mr Parnell were misreported, and 
that he did not actually express 
his desire to sever ‘‘the last link 
which binds Ireland to England,” 
it is idle to deny that sentiments 
of an approximate character have 
pervaded his teaching from first to 
last. What Mr Gladstone asks us 
in fact to believe is, that Mr Parnell 
has been dealing in untruth or 
exaggeration during the whole of 
his public career, and that upon 
this good and sufficient ground we 
are to receive his new professions 
with grateful alacrity and implicit 
confidence. We are to believe, 
forsooth, that the men who have 
been howling and raving, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, for separation 
from England, desire nothing so 
much as a ‘‘ union of love,’’ and 
that their ardent aspirations for 
a free Parliament will be amply 
satisfied by the concession of a 
Parliament with powers even more 
restricted than those of ‘‘ Grattan’s 
Parliament,’’ and subordinate in 
every way to that of Great Britain. 
In Mr Gladstone’s lamb-like pro- 
fessions of belief in this respect it 
is. difficult to see anything but an 


opinion unduly swayed by the pros- 
pect of the parliamentary majority 
to which that belief seemed likely 
to lead at the time of its avowal, 


But even if it were justified by the 


fact—if Mr Parnell were sincere 
in his declaration that the solution 
proposed by Mr Gladstone would 
be accepted by Ireland as ‘a final 
adjustment ”’ of her claims, how is 
it possible for any man in his 
senses to believe that Mr Parnell 
has the power to give any such 
assurance, or to impart the element 
of finality to a settlement of the 


Irish question upon terms which © 


fall so far short of that complete 
independence which the preachers 
of ireland’s ‘‘ nationality’’ have 
systematically held up before the 
eyes of Irishmen as the sole end 
and object of their desires?! 

Thus far I have spoken of the 
general position which Mr Glad- 
stone has occupied with regard to 
the Irish question since Christmas 
1885, of the novel aspect of that 
question since his notable change 
of front, and the consequent schism 
among his followers. I have now 
to deal with a point which is, if 
possible, of even greater import- 
ance—namely, how far the position 
has been altered during the last 
year, and whether Mr Gladstone 
has made such concessions to the 








1 It may be well to record some of the expressions which appear to indicate a 
state of feeling which would render it impossible to hope that Ireland would be 
satisfied with a Parliament of limited power, subordinated to the British Par- 


liament :— 


Mr Healy.—*We wish to see Ireland what God intended she should be—e 
powerful nation. We seek no bargain with England. As the Master said unto 
the tempter ‘Begone, Satan!’ so will we say to them, ‘Begone Saxon!’”— 


‘ Inshman,’ Dec. 24, 1881. 


Mr Parneil.—* We will never accept anything but the full and complete right 
to arrange our own affairs, and make our land a nation, to secure for her, /ree 
from outside control, the right to direct her own course among the people of the 


world.” —‘ United Ireland,’ Nov. 7, 1885. 


Mr Parnell.—* They declared their unalterable determination ¢o 4e: satisfea 
with nothing that England could give so long as Englishmen ruled them, and $0 
long as the English flag took the place where the green flag ought to float.” 


—~‘ United Ireland,’ April 12, 1885. 
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Liberal Unionists as render it pos- 
sible that the schism may be closed 
without a sacrifice of principle on 
one side or the other. These 
are questions most important to 
consider, because on the one hand 
it is broadly stated that the de- 
mands of the Liberal Unionists, as 
expressed by Lord Hartington, 
have been so fully and fairly met, 
that the continuance of the schism 
by any ‘‘ true Liberals”’ is indefen- 
sible; whilst on the other hand it 
is as strenuously denied that this 
has been the case. I must at 
once admit that in the numerous 
speeches delivered by Mr Gladstone 
upon Irish affairs during the past 
year, sentences may undoubtedly 
be picked out from which the in- 
ference may be fairly drawn that 
he is inclined to concede certain 
points with a view to reuniting his 
followers. One great concession 
has undoubtedly been made in the 
abandonment of the Land Bill 
which accompanied the Home Rule 
scheme of Mr Gladstone, and which 
we were told at the time by him 
and by some of his most eminent 
colleagues had been introduced in 
conformity with the ‘‘ obligations 
of honour.”” In spite of those 
obligations, this Bill has been 
dropped ; and as Mr Gladstone has 
plainly told us that the terms 
which it offered to Irish landlords 
will never again be proposed by 
him, we are left to form our own 
conclusions as to whether he would 
propose any Land Bill at all, or 
would consider this one of those 
‘exclusively Irish questions’’ which 
should be dealt with by the Irish 
Parliament in Dublin. The latest 
authoritative declaration upon the 
point is to be found in his recent 
speech to the London Liberal and 
Radical Union, wherein he declared 
that he would not defend | the 
abandoned measure, but that he 
had ventured ‘* publicly and notori- 
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ously to deliver the strong opinion ’’ 
that it was ‘‘ perfectly practicable ”’ 
for him and his colleagues ‘‘ to frame 
a scheme of Land Purchase for Ire- 
land, adapted to the occasion, 
which shall not impose a burden 
on the imperial credit.”” This de- 
claration certainly binds Mr Glad- 
stone to nothing definiie, and as 
certainly.indicates no special con- 
cession to the Liberal Unionists, 
who were by no means the chief 
opponents of the Land Bill of 
last year. The abandonment of 
this measure has been in reality a 
concession to a large section of his 
own immediate followers, and be- 
yond and apart from this step, we 
have absolutely no evidence of 
concessions upon any of the other 
vital points of the controversy. To 
my mind, these points are prac- 
tically three: rst, The retention 
of Irish members in the Imperial 
Parliament ; 2d, The appointment 
and control of the executive ; 3d, 
The establishment of a_ single 
and separate legislative body in 
Dublin. Now, let it be observed 
that this third point isin reality 
at the bottom of the whole con- 
troversy. 

Unionists, Liberal and Conserv- 
ative, are quite prepared for the 
development and extension of the 
principle of Local Government in 
Ireland as well as in Great Britain. 
The difference between them and 
the Gladstone-Parnell Liberals can- 
not be better described than in Mr 
Gladstone’s own words at Swansea, 
upon the occasion of his recent 
visit. These words should not be 
forgotten, because it is upon the 
speech in which they occur that Sir 
George Trevelyan, speaking lately 
at Glasgow, founded the prepos- 
terous assertion that Mr Glad- 
stone had ‘‘ offered the right hand 
of fellowship to the Liberal Union- 
ists and to Lord Hartington,”’ and 
that ‘‘ the plain sense of plain men 
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told them that that right hand ought 
to have been accepted ; and when 
Lord Hartington refused to con- 
fer with Mr Gladstone, Lord Har- 
tington cut the ground from under- 
neath himself and from under- 
neath the Liberal Unionists.’’ 
This is by no means an accurate 
description of that which really 
took place. The words which I 
am about to quote clearly show 
that Mr Gladstone only accepted 
the suggestion (made by a third 
party) that he should confer with 
Lord Hartington, with a simul- 
taneous expression of his own 
belief that no useful result would 
ensue from such conference. ‘‘I 
do not think,”’ said he, ‘‘ that I am 
in the position to make a proposal 
to Lord Hartington, for this rea- 
son—that on the last occasion 
when I had a communication with 
him with regard to Irish affairs, 7 
Sound him indisposed to admit that 
he ever assented to the constitution 
of any Assembly, qualified under 
however strict conditions, fo act 
Sor the whole of Ireland.” In other 
words, Lord Hartington never 
having agreed to the establish- 
ment of a separate Irish Parlia- 
ment, as distinguished from the 
possible creation of local bodies 
for the management of local affairs 
in Ireland, and not being prepared 
to agree to such a proposal now, a 
conference between the two states- 
men could evidently have had no 
result unless Mr Gladstone was 
prepared to yield upon the point 
at issue ; and as this was apparently 
not the case, it is idle to accuse 
Lord Hartington of ‘‘ refusing ’’ to 
hold a conference which the other 
party thereto had in anticipation 
declared to be useless. This par- 
ticular point, indeed, is one upon 
which the differing parties cannot 
possibly agree, because it practi- 
cally raises the fundamental ques- 
tion whether Ireland is to be 
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governed as an integral part of the 
Home empire — enjoying _ that 
‘Home Rule” which is common 
to the other parts, and in which 
she has her full share in the rep- 
resentative Parliament; or whe- 
ther her Home Rule is to bea 
separate rule, and she is to be 
treated after the fashion of a dis- 
tant colony, or a semi-independent 
country. This truth has to be 
repeated again and again; because 
the cant phrase, ‘‘ Why should not 
Irishmen be allowed to manage 
their own affairs?’’ is constantly 
in the mouths of the Gladstonian 
Liberals, assuming, as the question 
does, that Ireland has ‘¢ affairs,” 
separate from Great Britain, of suf- 
ficient importance to require legis- 
lative attention, and that the two 
cannot and ought not to be dealt 
with as one country. Unionists, 
on the contrary, declare and are 
resolved that these islands are and 
shall still remain ‘*The United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland ;’’ and that, subject to such 
differences of local government 
as circumstances may necessitate, 
there shall be one Sovereign and 
one Parliament for the united 
country. 

The other two great points of dif- 
ference between the Liberal Union- 
ists and the Gladstonians may be 
more susceptible of an approxima- 
tion between the two; but noth- 
ing has occurred to show that such 
an approximation has as yet been 
made. Take the retention of the 
Irish members at Westminster. It 
is perfectly true that Mr Gladstone 
has declared that their exclusion 
is not to be a vital point in any 
future measure of Home Rule pro- 
posed by him. But a moment's 
reflection will show that a vague 
statement of this description is in- 
sufficient for the purpose of recon- 
ciling the two opposing views upon 
this point. If the Irish members 
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are to retain their places in the 
Imperial Parliament, and at the 
same time there is to be a separate 
Parliament sitting in Dublin, Ire- 
land and Irish representatives will 
be placed in an unfair position of 
superiority as compared with Great 
Britain and her representatives. 
As all members of the Imperial 
Parliament ought certainly to be 
upon a footing of equality, Irish- 
men would have the power of in- 
terference with matters specially 
relating to British localities, whilst 
the corresponding power would be 
denied to British representatives. 
As this inequality certainly could 
not be permitted, the retention of 
the Irish members in the Parlia- 
ment of Westminster practically 
involves the abandonment of the 
separate Parliament in Dublin. 
Should Liberal Unionists be ca- 
joled into rejoining the Gladstonian 
standard, under the belief that this 
point has been conceded, they will, 
when it is too late, find that these 
and other difficulties stand in the 
way of the concession ; and Mr Glad- 
stone, professing to them his good 
faith and perfect readiness to con- 
cede, will point out with unanswer- 
able logic the utter impossibility of 
his doing so without the sacrifice 
of that vital and integral part of 
his scheme—the establishment of 
a Parliament in Dublin. More- 
over, in the speech to which I 
have just alluded, he emphatical- 
ly declared that he ‘entirely re- 
nounced any foregone conclusion 
on the subject of the retention of 
the Irish members at Westminister 
which could possibly interfere with 
the granting of a full and effectual 
measure of Home Rule for Ireland ”’ 
—words which clearly leave his 
hands quite free to deal with the 
question in any way which the 
exigencies of the moment may 
require. 

Besides this, it must always be 
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borne in mind that, although upon 
this question of concessions to 
Liberal Unionists it is Mr Glad- 
stone who speaks, and whose words 
are interpreted by the Trevelyans 
and Harcourts of the day as best 
suits the party object of the mo- 
ment, there is another man whose 
consent and support must be ob- 
tained before any value can be 
attached to the promises which 
are stated to have been made. 
Mr Gladstone is powerless without 
Mr Parnell and his eighty-five fol- 
lowers; and it is to be noted that, 
up to the present time, Mr Par- 
nell has retained, so far as I am 
aware, a judicious silence as to 
the concessions now under discus- 
sion. It is, of course, to the 
direct interest of Mr Parnell and 
his party that as many as possible. 
of the weak and wavering among 
the Liberal Unionists should be 
swept into Mr Gladstone’s net; 
but he is too cautious not to keep 
in. his own hands the power of 
controlling Mr Gladstone’s policy 
in the future, as he has done in 
the past. Bearing this in mind, 
it is well to look more particularly 
at the second point of difference 
upon which we are told that Mr 
Gladstone has avowed his readiness 
to make concessions—I mean, the 
question of the control of the ex- 
ecutive in Ireland. Now this point 
in the Home Rule Bill of 1886 
was considered by the Parnellites 
one of vital importance. Speaking 
at Chester, Mr Parnell stated that 
the Legislature proposed by Mr 
Gladstone would be ‘‘more valu- 
able for us in Ireland than Grat- 
tan’s Parliament would have been, 
because it will have power over 
Irish domestic business, and it wéd/ 
also have control over its own Irish 
executive, which was denied the 
Parliament of Grattan.”” Again, at 
Portsmouth, Mr Parnell made use 
of the following words: ‘‘ Weshall . 
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have a more valuable power for 
our own interests, exclusively apart 
from imperial affairs, which Grat- 
tan’s Parliament had not. We 
Shall have the power of appointing 
and controlling our own executive 
Government; and no Legislature, 
no Parliament, is worth a rush 
or can secure the respect of those 
whom it governs, unless it has that 
power which it is proposed to be 
given to us under Mr Gladstone’s 
Bill.” It is evidently no empty 
or worthless power to which Mr 
Parnell alludes in these words; 
and it will be well for ‘open- 
minded ”’ politicians who hear the 
professions of Gladstonian orators 
that they have no wish to impair 
the Union, to ask themselves how 
far an Irish Parliament, securing 
‘«the respect of those it governs,’’ 
and completely controlling its 
‘*¢own executive,’’ would be com- 
patible with the absolute union 
which now exists between Great 
Britain and Ireland ; and how long 
such a state of things would be 
likely to continue without friction 
and probable collision with the 
‘‘central authority’’ on this side 
of the Channel. 

If we desire to know the opin- 
ion of Liberal Unionists upon this 
question, we cannot do better than 
study the language of Sir George 
Trevelyan before his better judg- 
ment had been overcome by the 
insanity of his party prejudice. 
In one earnest speech he declared 
that he would abandon public life 
rather than ‘‘ give over to the ten- 
der mercies of a separate Parlia- 
ment in Ireland, in which men like 
Sheridan and Egan were pretty 
sure to be prominent members, 
the law-abiding citizens of the 
country ;"’ in a speech at Selkirk, 
condemning the behaviour of ‘‘ the 
Irish people,’’ he said ‘‘ he would 
not be a party to giving them 
the uncontrolled care of law and 


order,’’ and added these significant 
words, to which I call special at- 
tention: ‘* He was quite convinced 


that during 1881 and 1882 nothing 


but the fact that the police and the 
stipendiary magistrates were in the 
hands of a strong, sensible Govern- 
ment at Westminster, prevented the 
districts in the south and west 
of Irelana from massacre." The 
quotations from this and similar 
speeches might be indefinitely mul- 
tiplied ; but Sir George’s opinion 
up to a very recent period may 
be summed up in that sentence of 
his address to the electors of the 
Hawick Burghs in which he de- 
clared that Mr Gladstone’s Home 
Rule ‘Bill ‘‘sought to establish a 
separate Irish Parliament and an 
independent Irish executive. It 
sought to hand over law and orde# 
without appeal to hands in which I 
cannot believe that law and order 


would be secure."" Ido not know 


whether Sir George Trevelyan has 
openly recanted these opinions, but 


if he still holds them, it is difficult’ 


to see how they are to be recon- 
ciled with his present position as a 
meek and humble follower of Mr 
Gladstone, and inferentially a sup- 
porter of the very proposals which 
he had only a year ago so emphati- 
cally denounced. 

A careful scrutiny of the speeches 
of Mr Gladstone during the last 
six months will disclose no state- 
ment which can be interpreted to 
mean that he has departed from 
the proposals in his last year’s Bill 
upon this point. Indeed he has 
more than once stated as one of 
the vital points of any scheme for 
Irish Home Rule, that it must be 
‘* accepted as real and final by the 
Irish nation ;’’ and as Mr Parnell 
(whom Mr Gladstone recognises as 
representing the majority of that 
nation) has solemnly declared that 
‘‘no Parliament will be worth 4 
rush which does not possess .the 
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power of appointing and control- 
ling the executive,” it must be in- 
ferred that Mr Gladstone will be 
held to his proposals, and will re- 
peat them should he again have 
the opportunity of proposing Home 
Rule legislation. It is evident, 
therefore, that upon the. principal 
points of difference between him- 
self and the Liberal Unionists, 
Mr Gladstone has made no such 
concessions as would justify them 
in again enrolling themselves 
under his banner. It is all very 
well for Sir George Trevelyan 
to assert the contrary; but he 
may be safely challenged to point 
to anything in Mr Gladstone’s re- 
cent speeches which amounts to 
a pledge or promise, or in fact 
to more than general professions, 
which absolutely bind him to 
nothing. Take, for example, the 
question of Ulster, the probable 
subjugation of which to a Parnel- 
lite Parliament has been one of the 
Unionist objections to Home Rule. 
Mr Gladstone tells the London 
Radicals that ‘* we have said over 
and over again from the first to the 
last, that if there be a disposition 
to sever some portion of Ireland 
which may be fairly called a Pro- 
testartt portion of Ireland—if the 
public mind is in favour of that 
severance, we will not stand in the 
way.’’ But who is to determine 
the bias of ‘*the public mind’’? 
Mr Parnell has emphatically de- 
clared in his place in Parliament 
that Ulster must not be separated 
from the rest of Ireland, because 
she ‘cannot spare one single Irish- 
man”’ from the new nationality ; 
and those must be confident and 
credulous indeed who believe that 
Mr Gladstone, when once his ma- 
jority had been secured, would dis- 
cover that the indications of the 
‘public mind ’’ pointed to a differ- 
ent course than that described by Mr 
Parnell and his ‘‘ eighty-five."”. The 
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truth is, that the so-called ‘‘ con- 
cessions’’ made by Mr Gladstone 
to the Liberal Unionists must not 
be weighed by the measure of Sir 
George Trevelyan’s confidence in 
the leader whose chastisement he 
endured so meekly last year, and to 
whose greater strength of character 
he has now so easily succumbed, 
but rather by the standard of what 
may be probable and what may be 
possible in the political exigencies 
of the future. To any impartial 
observer it must be perfectly ob- 
vious that the impossibility of Mr 
Gladstone making concessions to 
the Unionists without breaking 
with those Parnellite allies whose 
alliance is a necessity to him, was’ 
the real reason of the failure of the 
‘¢ Round Table ”’ conference, which 
the Gladstonians so ungenerous- 
ly endeavour to fasten upon Mr 
Chamberlain. General professions 
were easy to make, but definite 
and tangible concessions could not 
be given. So the question practi- 
cally remains as it was when the 
schism first took place, and those 
who have rejoined Mr Gladstone 
have done so without the slight- 
est ground for believing that in 
any future Home Rule scheme 
they can reckon upon any sub- 
stantial improvement in_ their 
position. 

Meanwhile the Irish question 
remains very much where it was 
left by the general election of 
1886. Although the novel prac- 
tice of inundating the constituen- 
cies with erratic members of Par- 
liament has been put in force by 
the Gladstonians with some success 
in several bye-elections, and the 
shameless misrepresentation of the 
Crimes Act by the very men who 
have themselves been responsible 
for acts of greater severity has 
here and there affected public 
opinion, yet we have no reason to 
doubt that in the main that opinion 
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continues to be perfectly sound. 
The majority of seventy-seven in 
support of the Government pro- 
clamation of the National League 
shows that Lord Salisbury has no- 
thing to fear so long as he pur- 
sues the bold and honest course 
which the country expects at his 
hands. Indeed the debate which 
preceded the division upon Mr 
Gladstone’s resolution condemna- 
tory of the proclamation of the 
League, must have done much to 
open the eyes of the public as to the 
true position of affairs. It was.sad 
to see Mr Gladstone defending that 
system of boycotting of which he 
said but five short years ago that 
it ‘*had become in Ireland a mon- 
strous public evil, threatening 
liberty and interfering with law 
and order;’’ and it was melan- 
choly to see Sir George Trevelyan 
condemning the action of the 
Government Jdecause they ought 


in his opinion to have proceeded 
under certain clauses of the Crimes 
Act, he having only a fortnight 
before denounced that Act to the 
electors of Glasgow as ‘‘the most 


detestable he ever saw.’’ But 
whilst the crushing criticism of 
the Attorney-General effectually 
disposed of poor Sir George and his 
inconsistencies, the telling and 
effective speech of the Solicitor- 
General for Scotland established 
his position as one of the best 
debaters on the Treasury bench; 
and, finally, the admirable reply 
in which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer wound up the debate 
on the part of the Government 
completely vindicated their posi- 
tion, and must have proved to all 
honest Liberal Unionists that if 
the Irish question is not to be 
solved by that abject submission 
to the National League to which 
the Gladstonians are willing to 
agree, the League must be made to 
submit to the Queen’s Government, 
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and law and order must be vindi- 
cated. 

Upon the whole, in spite of 
Burnley, Spalding, Northwich, and 
Coventry, I am inclined to think 
that the cause of the Union has in 
reality gained during the past par- 
liamentary year, and has gained 
principally in two respects. First, 
because, as regards the Govern- 
ment, men are beginning to feel 
that, however desirous they may 
be to conciliate when conciliation 
is possible, they can be firm and 
stern when their duty to their 
sovereign and country requires that . 
resolute action should be taken; 
and secondly, because, as regards 
the Liberal Unionists, the chaff 
has, to a great extent, been win- 
nowed from the wheat—the weak- 
kneed, irresolute, and doubtful 
men have left the ranks—and the 
men who, at all hazards and at 
any cost, are prepared to show 
their preference of country to 
party, stand out all the more con- 
spicuously as the trustworthy lead- 
ers of patriotic Liberalism. And 
as to the Separatist party and 
their leaders, I venture to doubt 
whether they can boast of any 
real and tangible gain beyond 
the four seats already mentioned, 
which have been transferred to 
their account, and the consequent 
reduction of the Unionist major- 
ity to that extent. This reduction 
has filled Mr Gladstone with de- 
light, and has induced him to in- 
form us, through the medium of 
a Review article, that the opinion 
of the country is evidently coming 
round to his views upon Home 
Rule. It would be cruel to criti- 
cise too closely the figures by which 
Mr Gladstone persuades himself 
of that result which he so much 
desires; but the truth is, that very 
little is to be inferred from isolated : 
elections in 1887, as to the probable 
issue of a general election which 
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may be four or five years off. It is 
sufficient to point out that the ques- 
tion of Home Rule having been 
decided by last year’s general elec- 
' tion, the bye-elections of this year 
have turned, not upon that ques- 
tion only, but upon numerous other 
general and local issues, upon which 
the electors have thought it right 
to express their views. If at the 
next dissolution this same question 
of Home Rule should again be 
that upon which a definite appeal 
is made to the country, it is prob- 
able that these other issues will, 
as last year, be laid aside, and a 
similar verdict be returned against 
the Separatist party. The country 
will note that they have, especially 
since the debate upon the pro- 
clamation of the National League, 
formally arrayed themselves upon 
the side of boycotting, lawlessness, 
and intimidation. Upon the ques- 
tion of the Crimes Bill, they have 


paraded their inconsistency before 
the public eye, and at the same 
time degraded the character of 
parliamentary opposition by ac- 
quiescence in tactics which, unless 
repressed, would ere long destroy 
the possibility of parliamentary 


governmert. Mr Gladstone him- 
self has lost no opportunity of re- 
commending his new policy to the 
country, and has evinced his usual 
ability in finding out the weak 
places in his adversaries’ armour, 
and more than his usual ingenuity 
in attempting to discover weak 
places where none really existed. 
Moreover, by the vigour which he 
has displayed in the propagation 
of his Home Rule doctrines (a 
vigour so unusual in a: man of his 
age as to command sympathy and 
admiration from those who do not 
stop to consider the mischievous 
policy in behalf of which it is em- 
ployed), and the courage with 
which he has set himself to the 
task of regaining his lost ascen- 
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dancy in the state, he has doubt- 
less done much to revive hope and 
inspire confidence in the hetero- 
geneous mass of followers who still 
swear by his name, and who were 
recently so well described by Mr 
Bright as ‘‘a mixture of those who 
clamour for office with those who 
clamour for the separation of Ire- 
land from Great Britain.” But in 
spite of vigour, courage, and elo- 
quence, I greatly doubt whether, 
during the last year, Mr Gladstone 
has really gained greater influence 
with the country, or materially in- 
creased his prospects of a return 
to power. For, as time rolls on 
the smoke of the battle-field clears 
away, the real issues of the struggle 
in which we have unhappily been 
engaged become more and more 
apparent, and men see with greater 
clearness and certainty what are 
the principles which have been 
really at stake, and what the argu- 
ments by which the opinions on 
either side have been maintained. 
And so when, apart from the in- 
trinsic merits of the particular 
question upon which the battle has 
been fought, the bearing of the 
combatants and the character of 
the weapons which they have em- 
ployed come to be considered, I 
venture to say with great hu- 
mility, but with great confidence, 
that, apart from and beyond all 
side issues, the impartial judgment 
of enlightened public opinion will 
convict Mr Gladstone of three 
grave crimes against his country 
which can neither be forgotten nor 
condoned. 

First of these comes that perver- 
sion of history, always against 
Great Britain, by which he has 
encouraged [Irish delusions, in- 
creased Irish disaffection, and 
cruelly aggravated the difficulty of 
maintaining order and good govern- 
ment in Ireland. Again and again 
has Mr Gladstone publicly de- 
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nounced the ‘‘ disgraceful’’ pro- 
ceedings of England towards Ire- 
land ‘‘ for nearly 700 years past,”’ 
and alluded to the ‘‘crime”’ and 
‘¢ guilt’ of England in no measured 
terms. Again and again has he 
inflamed the feelings of Irishmen 
against Great Britain by an ex- 
aggerated recital of wrongs perpe- 
trated by the latter against Ire- 
land, and by an inexcusable mis- 
representation of historical facts. 
Meanwhile the facts on the other 
side have been studiously ignored. 
That, in the earlier stages of the 
connection between the two coun- 
tries, England introduced settled 
government into semi - barbarous 
Ireland, torn to pieces by interne- 
cine conflicts between half-civilised 
tribes; that, in the progress of 
time, British capital developed the 
resources and British power pro- 
tected the people of Ireland; that 
in still later times, when the dark 


days of plague and famine over- 
shadowed the land, the heart and the 
purse of Great Britain were freely 
opened in response to the cry of 


suffering Ireland; and that, for 
the last half-century at least, the 
course of British legislation has 
been steadily directed to the im- 
provement of Ireland by remedial 
measures and the amelioration 
of the condition of her people ;— 
these are things never mentioned 
in the impassioned harangues of 
Mr Gladstone. To him everything 
is bent and twisted in one direc- 
tion, the merits of Great Britain 
shut out from sight, her demerits 
magnified, and the whole story of 
the past travestied, metamorphosed, 
and transformed, with the sole ob- 
ject of delineating an oppressed 
and wronged country, of which he 
himself is to pose as the heaven- 
sent liberator. 

It is sad indeed to contemplate 
this unnatural and_ unpatriotic 
action on the part of one of whom 
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his countrymen have deserved a 
very different return for the con- 
fidence which they have bestowed 
upon him. A man may be readily 
excused the excess of patriotism ' 
which induces him to interpret 
history in a manner favourable to 
his own country and people, and 
to touch with a light hand matters 
which may not be easily suscep- 
tible of such an_ interpretation. 
On the other hand, the speaker or 
writer who habitually ignores the 
virtues and magnifies the vices of 
his countrymen—who interprets 
every disputable point of history 
in a manner the least creditable 
to his country, and who blackens 
with crue] accusations the charac- 
ter of her departed statesmen—is 
guilty of little less than treason to 
the land of his birth, and disloy- 
alty to the memories of those who 
have lived and died in her service. 
Such an one may believe himself 
to be actuated by an honest desire 
to serve the present generation by 
an exposure of the mistakes com- 
mitted by the past—he may sin- 
cerely deem it an object of national 
importance to secure, by any means 
within his reach, the political pre- 
dominance of his own party, and to 
establish his personal influence— 
but the means by which he strives 
to attain these ends can hardly 
be held to be such as commend 
themselves to simple honesty and 
unselfish patriotism. If Mr Glad- 
stone had been the natural enemy 
of Great Britain, he could scarcely 
have done more than he has done 
to paint her in a dark and odious 
light. He invariably represents 
the past as if it contained the his- 
tory of one nation warring against 
the other—of the British waging 
a cruel and oppressive conflict 
against the Irish nation. But 
surely this is an entire misrepre- 
sentation of the truth. If it can 
be pretended that at any time m 
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the history of Ireland the Irish, as 
a united nation, fought against 
Great Britain, it is certain that no 
such contention can for a moment 
be maintained with respect to the 
period subsequent to the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth and her subjuga- 
tion of that part of Ireland which 
did not readily own her supremacy. 
Since that time there have doubt- 
less been faults on one side and on 
the other, and many instances may 
be pointed out in which, according 
to our present ideas, grave mis- 
takes were committed in the deal- 
ings of Great Britain with Ireland. 
But, subsequently to Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign—in the attempt of 
James I. to ‘‘settle’’ Ireland, in 
the conflicts between Charles I. 
and his Parliament, and in the 
later wars in and from which Ire- 
land has suffered—there was never 
a question of nation fighting against 
nation, but Irishmen were as much 
divided as English and Scotch men, 
and all suffered from the civil war 
and its results. The sufferings of 
Ireland were doubtless aggravated 
by the unhappy intensity of reli- 
gious differences in that country, 
and the bitter animosity which has 
so constantly existed between Cath- 
olic and Protestant Irishmen. But 
as it would be unjust to attribute 
all the misfortunes of Ireland to 
the perversity of Irish nature and 
the impulsive character of the Celtic 
race, so it is unfair and untrue to 
throw the whole responsibility upon 
the ‘‘ disgraceful conduct ”’ of Great 
Britain. 

Just as Mr Gladstone, in his 
determination to fix the whole 
blame of the rebellion of 1798 
upon those who recalled Lord 
Fitzwilliam in 1795, calmly ignores 
the indisputable fact that, without 
taking into account the fatal influ- 
ence and example of the French 
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Revolution, long previous to the 
eight weeks’ viceroyalty of that 
nobleman, Ireland had been under- 
mined by secret societies, and, in 
the words of Mr Fox, had been 
‘*subject to growing sources of 
dissatisfaction for many years,’’ so 
when he comes to speak of the 
general relations of the two coun- 
tries, he as calmly excludes from 
consideration the fact that there 
have for centuries past been divi- 
sions and dissensions among Irish- 
men, and, in defiance of history, 
treats the subject as if there had 
really been a distinct and united 
Irish nation against which Great 
Britain had waged a uniform and 
continuous war of tyranny and 
oppression. But in truth, as Mr 
Gladstone, quoting from the work 
of Sir John Davis, has himself 
acknowledged, the greater part of 
the inhabitants of Ireland have 
descended from the British race; ! 
the two nations have in the pro- 
gress of time been, to a very great 
extent, blended and intermingled ; 
and that which is both unnatural 
and unjust is the attempt to create 
two separate nations out of those 
whose position, whose interests, 
and whose general relations all 
point to amalgamation and unity 
as the legitimate and most desir- 
able outcome and solution of the 
history of the past. 

The violence of the language 
in which Mr Gladstone has de- 
nounced the actions of some of 
the greatest of British statesmen 
would have little weight in the 
mouth of a youthful or inexperi- 
enced politician; nor would his 
continuous and pertinacious mis- 
representation of history deserve in 
such a case more than a smile of 
incredulous contempt. But when 
a man who has held the highest 
position in the Government of his 
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country adopts the course which 
Mr Gladstone has taken, and 
stamps with his approval versions 
of history which are extravagantly 
inaccurate, it is only too probable 
that in some quarters an amount 
of credit will be attached to such 
versions which they would never 
otherwise have obtained. Educa- 
tion has not yet advanced so far 
amongst us, but that a large por- 
tion of the electorate can be led 
to accept as truth the matter 
which is placed before them upon 
the authority of a great statesman, 
without full and careful inquiry 
into the foundation upon which it 
rests. The Irish members and 
their English Radical allies who 
invaded the Spalding division of 
Lincolnshire and the Northwich 
division of Cheshire during the 
recent bye-elections, were able to 
present the proceedings of the 
National League in a much more 
attractive form to the labourers of 
the district than these might have 
assumed if the whole truth on 
both sides had been stated. In 
the same manner, Mr Gladstone’s 
Irish history and the superstruc- 
ture which he casts thereupon 
may go down in quarters whither 
the contradictions cannot follow, 
or where his authority overpowers 
contradiction. But as months 
and years roll away, and men read 
and inquire for themselves after 
the turmoil of the strife is over, 
I believe that the reckless misuse 
of history, and the condemnation, 
alike unjust and ungenerous, of 
his country and her statesmen of 
past days, by which Mr Gladstone 
has endeavoured to bolster up a 
discredited policy, to sustain the 
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defeated section of a _ political 
party, and to achieve a_ personal, 
victory, will be rightly imputed 
to him and remembered against 
him as offences of no ordinary 
magnitude. Nor will the offence 
be held to have been diminished 
by the marvellous effrontery with 
which, simultaneously with his 
own inaccuracies and _ exaggera- 
tions, he accuses his opponents of 
a disregard for or ignorance of 
history, and, as in a recent letter 
regarding the North Huntingdon- 
shire election, charges them with 
making ‘‘ untrue’’ statements. 
The second crime of which Mr 
Gladstone has been guilty in this 
controversy is, if possible, more 
serious than the first. I mean the 
attempt to make the question of 
Irish Home Rule one _ between 
‘*the classes and the masses.”’! 
The words in which this proceed- 
ing has been described by Mr 
Goldwin Smith are worth recalling 
upon this point. ‘‘I have seen,” 
wrote Mr Goldwin Smith on July 
9, 1886, ‘‘the American dema- 
gogue at his worst, and when the 
ordinary passions of faction were 
further inflamed by the fury of 
civil war ; but never did I witness 
so deliberate an attempt to set 
class against class, and to poison 
the heart of society for a party 
purpose, as has been made by the 
Prime Minister in the present 
campaign.” I do not wish to 
dwell upon this part of the contro- 
versy, nor to say an unnecessary 
word of reproach or condemnation. 
But I confess that it is to me a 
matter of the deepest regret that 
any question of class should have 
been raised on either side, when 





1 « Still, on this question, I am» sorry to say, there is class against the mass— 


classes against the nation. . 
ing considerations that ought to 
humanity, . . 
speech at Liverpool, July 1886. 


. . Upon questions where the leading and determin: 
lead to a conclusion are truth, justice, and 
. I will back the masses against the classes."—Mr Gladstone’s 
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the differences between the con- 
tending parties have nothing what- 
ever to do with the differences of 
rank or class. It has long been 
our boast in this country that no 
broad line of demarcation divides 
class from class, and that our his- 
tory teems with instances in which 
talent, energy, and perseverance 
have brought men of low degree 
to high positions in the state. 
Apart, too, from these special in- 
stances, there is no country in the 
world in which there is a greater 
fusion of classes, the upper ranks 
of society being constantly re- 
cruited from the middle ranks, 
and these in turn receiving con- 
stant accessions from the classes 
below them. The attempt now 
made to preach to the masses of 
the people that those above them 
in the social scale are separated 
from them by some special line, 
and are, moreover, the habitual 


supporters and upholders of a sys- 
tem opposed to their interests, is 
an attempt most cruel, most un- 
patriotic, and most dangerous to 


the common weal. The meaning 
of it is abundantly obvious. It 
signifies that the educated classes— 
that is to say, those who have most 
time to read and think, and who 
are able to bring most knowledge 
to bear upon political subjects— 
have, in an enormous proportion, 
condemned Mr Gladstone’s Irish 
policy. Therefore it has become 
necessary to enlist on his side 
those whom he hopes to find less 
well-informed, and therefore more 
likely to be persuaded by the 
specious and plausible arguments 
which can be enlisted on behalf of 
the policy of ‘letting the Irish 
Manage their own affairs.’’ The 
simplest way to secure this result 
appeared to be to make that a 
class question which was nothing 
of the sort, and hence the un- 
scrupulous attempt to imperil the 
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relations between the different 
orders of society for the attain- 
ment of a political object. Fortu- 
nately, however, education has so 
far advanced that a very large 
number of the ‘‘masses’’ have be- 
come too enlightened to be easily 
misled. They are able to judge 
for themselves, and to see that 
such a rallying of the upper and 
middle classes of society as has 
taken place against Mr Gladstone’s 
policy would never have occurred 
if there had been nothing in that 
policy of an unusually objection- 
able character. It is somewhat 
laughable to see Mr Brunner, the 
newly elected Gladstonian M.P. 
for the Northwich division of 
Cheshire, hailing his return as a 
triumph of the ‘‘ masses’’ over the 
‘*classes.’’ In his case the ‘‘ mass- 
es’’ voted for a large employer of 
labour, in the particular branch of 
industry which flourishes in their 
district, just as they had done last 
year in the person of his Conserva- 
tive predecessor ; and so it will be 
found that in other localities the 
‘«masses ’’ will be swayed by per- 
sonal and local feelings, and that 
Mr Gladstone's attempt to array 
class against class will be compara- 
tively innocuous on account of the 
good sense of our fellow-country- 
men. But the attempt is none 
the less one which every man who 
retains a respect for Mr Gladstone 
must on his account deeply de- 
plore, and which will long be re- 
membered against his character as 
a patriotic statesman. 

There remains one more crime 
which will be charged against Mr 
Gladstone after the present politi- 
cal storm has passed away. I 
mean those appeals to the separate 

- @ 4a... . . . 
nationalities of which this empire 
is composed, which, if they have 
any signification at all, tend direct- 
ly to the weakening and disruption 
of the empire. Be it remembered, 
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these have not been simple appeals 
to Scotchmen, Irishmen, and 
Welshmen to cherish the memories 
of their separate nationalites, and 
to recall with pride the recollec- 
tions of good and great men whom 
the several countries have pro- 
duced. Every appeal has been a 
distinct appeal against England, 
and an insinuation of wrong suf- 
fered by the nationality in conse- 
quence of its connection with that 
of England. In this spirit, Wales 
is urged to remember that she has 
a nationality apart from England ; 
she is told that ‘‘the people of 
Wales may make mistakes in judg- 
ing of their own interests, but they 
are more likely to judge well of 
their own interests than ¢he people 
in England, who know Uittle or 
nothing about them ;’’ and, more- 
over, it is declared that ‘‘ the in- 
conveniences of Wales have arisen 
in this way, that Wades does not 
receive sufficient attention, because 
she has been too patient and too 
silent.”” Not only are these words 
to be noted as indicating that gen- 
eral idea of separation which seems 
to have seized upon Mr Gladstone’s 
mind ever since he has accepted it 
with regard to Ireland, but they 
are also remarkable as_ having 
fallen from the lips of the same 
statesman who in 1884 declared 
that ‘‘ the distinction between Eng- 
land and Wales, except in a recital 
of an Act of Parliament for the 
sake of indicating their unity, zs 
totally ‘unknown to our Constitu- 
tion.’’ In the teeth of these words, 
Mr Gladstone, for party and politi- 
cal purposes, persists in drawing 
and emphasising a line of demar- 
cation betwen England and Wales, 
and goes so far as to tell Welsh- 
men,'—‘*‘I do mean to sa¥ that 
the wants of Wales have not been 
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sufficiently attended to; that the 
specific qualities of Wales, as hay- 
ing a nationality and _ traditions 
and literature of its own which 
it fervently loves and cherishes— 
that the traditions of Wales have 
not been regarded as they ought 
to have been;”’ and of course he 
concludes by assuring his hearers 
that ‘‘ justice to Wales will follow 
upon justice to Ireland.” In 
like manner, repeated appeals have 
been made to the separate nation- 
ality of Scotland, and Scotchmen 
are told that Mr Gladstone is glad 
to see that they have ‘taken a 
step towards the free and full con- 
sideration by Scotland how far the 
present Parliament and Government 
arrangements are suited to her 
wants.’’ If these appeals to sepa- 
rate nationalities are to be regard- 
ed as anything more than the froth 
of exuberant declamation, they 
are distinctly at variance with the 
theory of a united empire, and in 
strict accordance with the separat- 
ist tendency which we Unionists 
attribute to Mr Gladstone’s new 
Irish policy. They are emphati- 
cally appeals to the petty feelings 
of suspicion and jealousy which 
might exist among a confederacy 
of nationalities in which _ the 
weaker had suffered by absorption 
with the stronger, and these latter 
had claimed more than a fair share 
in the government of the whole. 
Is this the case in the kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland? or, 
pushing Ireland aside for the mo- 
ment, can it be said that Scotland 
or Wales has suffered from their 
connection with England? and 
are we to regard our united empire 
as the fortuitous concurrence of 
nationalities which Mr Gladstone 
seems to consider it? Surely we 
have been united long enough to 





1Speech at Newtown. 
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have a right to claim the posses- 
sion of a common patriotism, a 
common citizenship in a great em- 
pire, before which our individual 
nationalities should sink into com- 
parative insignificance. These 
miserable suggestions of inequal- 
ity; these pitiful insinuations that 
the interests of individual nation- 
alities have been neglected or have 
suffered from that combination of 
nations which has welded its com- 
ponent parts into one, and created 
by the process the empire in which 
all alike have a share ;—these at- 
tempts to sow the spirit of discord, 
and to loosen and weaken the ties 
which bind together the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain, are of a 
character which, when thoroughly 
considered and understood, will be 
utterly condemned by all true and 
loyal men throughout the country. 
It is quite true that after his 


special appeals to separate nation- 


alities, Mr Gladstone occasionally 
refers to his belief that the accep- 
tance of his advice would tend to 
the welfare and strength of the 
united empire; but this is the 
language of a man who tells you 
that your house will be strength- 
ened if you will only follow his 
counsel and undermine its foun- 
dations. Just as in any chemical 
process, the entire and _ perfect 
fusion of the component parts is 
necessary to secure the desired re- 
sult, so in the case of a united 
empire the blending together and 
fusion of nationalities imparts 
strength in proportion to its com- 
pleteness, and the isolation of any 
one nationality must have the con- 
trary effect. 

Mr Gladstone is so well aware 
that the common-sense and the 
common interests of the people of 
these Islands leads them to main- 
tain and support the Union, that 
during the last year he has con- 
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stantly maintained, as declared 
in his election address to the 
constituency of Mid-Lothian, that 
he and his friends are the true 
Unionists, and his opponents only 
‘*paper Unionists.’’ If there is 
any meaning in these words, they 
seem to signify that Mr Gladstone 
would destroy that ‘‘ paper ’’—/.¢., 
that Act of Parliament—which is 
the legislative confirmation of the 
Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland: this, indeed, is what Mr 
Gladstone has explicitly disclaim- 
ed, but he may have changed his 
opinion. Otherwise, the sneer 
at ‘‘ paper’’ Unionists is a sneer 
without meaning. It is as if Mr 
Gladstone were to sneer at a ten- 
ant as a ‘‘paper’’ tenant because 
he held a lease, and advise him 
to tear up his lease, and hold his 
farm by a ‘‘union of love”’ with 
his landlord. It is the more un- 
meaning still, when we consider 
that Mr Gladstone’s own Home 
Rule policy was to be embodied in 
an Act of Parliament, and would 
therefore in every sense have been 
a ‘‘paper’’ agreement in exactly 
the same. degree as the Act of 
Union. 

These reflections lead us to the 
inevitable conclusion that, however 
well-intentioned we may believe 
them, Mr Gladstone’s speeches and 
proposals are directly contrary to 
the interests and the stability of 
the British empire. They inculcate 
jealousy between England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales, and sug- 
gest differences of opinion and of 
interest which in reality do not 
exist. Nor, indeed, are they 
founded upon any basis such as 
should satisfy people of ordinary 
intelligence. Take, for instance, 
the ‘querulous complaints which 
Mr Gladstone makes with regard 
to the preponderating power of 
England in. our parliamentary 
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system. In his ‘Lessons of the 
Election’ he complains bitterly 
that England, deciding against his 
Home Rule propusals, over-bal- 
anced and out-weighed the favour- 
able verdict of Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales combined. He declares 
that ‘‘this is not a partnership 
of three kingdoms or of four 
nationalities upon equal terms,”’ 
and enters into a subtle and 
lengthy argument to prove the 
hardship of the case. But the 
position which Mr Gladstone takes 
up in this matter is absolutely 
indefensible upon any intelligible 
ground. If relative population, 
wealth, and contribution to tax- 
ation be taken into account, it 
will be found that England has by 
no means an undue preponderance 
in our electoral system. And as 
we do not vote by nationalities, 
but decide according to the opin- 
ions of the majority of represen- 


tatives elected by a united people 
in the three kingdoms, it matters 
very little from what particular 
part of the kingdoms the majority 


happens to come. The Unionist 
minority in Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, added to the majority in 
England, has a share in, and goes 
to constitute the aggregate ma- 
jority ; and the Separatist majority 
in the other three, with their Eng- 
lish minority, equally constitute the 
aggregate minority of the whole 
body. Thus the feeling of the 
whole nation is adequately and 
fairly expressed. But supposing 
the condition of things had been 
reversed, and that, whilst England 
had returned a Separatist major- 
ity, the other three kingdoms had 
turned the scale in favour of the 
Unionists. Does any man doubt 
the nature of the harangues which 
would in such a case have been 
delivered by Mr Gladstone? The 
might, the majesty, the wealth, 
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the strength of England would 
have been extolled to the skies, 
her importance relatively to the 
sister kingdoms would have been 
exalted and magnified, and in 
magniloquent and impressive lan- 
guage we should have been taught 
to feel the incongruity and in- 
equality of the system which could 
allow it to be possible that she 
who had given the greatest amount 
of strength and power to the 
United Kingdom should be out- 
weighed and outvoted in her own 
legislative assembly. I am not 
sure that a new partition of elec- 
toral power would not have been 
imperatively demanded, and justice 
to England have been inscribed 
upon the standard of battle which 
Mr Gladstone would certainly have 
unfurled. 

As matters stand, however, it is 
against England and her power to 
negative the wishes of Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, that the fury 
of Mr Gladstone’s wrath and the 
thunder of his eloquence have been 
directed. England has given deep 
offence by her conduct at the gen- 
eral election, and is therefore at 
the present moment in terrible 
disgrace, which the victories at 
Spalding and elsewhere have not 
been sufficient to remove. The 
failure to follow up those victories 
by another in North Huntingdon- 
shire will have added to England’s 
crime. That failure has indeed 
been somewhat conspicuous, as in 
addition to English Radicals who 
have been endeavouring to improve 
upon Mr Gladstone’s attempt to 
set the ‘‘masses” against the 
‘« classes ’’ by persecuting the agri- 
cultural labourers with their un- 
welcome presence, there has been 
a special flow of Irish eloquence 
and impudence into the scene of 
the late conflict, and the champions 
of the Irish National League have 
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been posing as the enemies of ‘‘ boy- 
cotting’’ in an English county. 
Their defeat has been signal and 
satisfactory, but Unionists must 
not be lulled by that defeat into 
security and inaction. That up- 
wards of 2400 electors in a quiet 
and well-disposed English county 
should be found willing to support 
the advocates of the ‘plan of 
campaign,’’ and should have given 
their adhesion at the poll to the 
Gladstonian candidate, is a fact 
which goes to prove the necessity 
of a further display of energy and 
more extended organisation on the 
part of the constitutional party. 

To ensure the success of our 
Unionist policy there are two ob- 
jects which should be steadily kept 
in view and pursued: First, to im- 
part far and wide true information 
upon the ‘Irish question,’’ so as 
to counteract the persistent mis- 
representations of our opponents. 
Secondly, to forget aud shut out 
from sight the old party distinc- 
tions of Liberal and Tory, and to 
keep in view the simple truth, that 
it is a national policy which unites 
us to-day, and that the future 
peace and safety of our country 
depends upon our success. In our 
determination to achieve that suc- 
cess, we must not be discouraged 
by occasional reverses. We have 
to deal with unscrupulous oppon- 
ents, and, as in the case of the 
Crimes Act of -the present year, 
we must be prepared to find that 
no considerations of loyalty or 
patriotism will prevent them from 
misrepresenting wherever misrepre- 
sentation may serve their purpose, 
and from endeavouring to mislead 
the public mind from the real issues 
before the country. But it is our 
duty to make those issues clear, 
and to keep their importance ever 
before the eyes of the country. We 
are fighting for no personal inter- 
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ests, and for no party object. It is 
to us a matter of little moment by 
what name our Government may 
be called, or what statesman may 
preside over its counsels, so long as 
Unionist principles are supported, 
and the determination to preserve 
intact the unity of the empire is 
kept well to the front. 

The numbers which still support 
Gladstonian candidates at the poll 
are to be accounted for mainly by 
two circumstances: First, that the 
love of party is so strong in Eng- 
land, and the power of party organi- 
sation so great, that the majority 
of men will follow their party flag 
in support of almost any principle 
or any idea which has been once 
adopted by the party standard- 
bearers. Men are held loyal and 
worthy of praise for adhesion to 
their party without reference to 
principle; while those are con- 
demned who, only regarding party 
as a means of advancing principles, 
cast party aside when principles 
are at stake. To the mass of 
British politicians it seems natural 
and necessary to uphold one party 
or another, and intolerable to be 
outside of party combinations. 
The quiet, thinking men, who es- 
chew political controversy and 
dislike party spirit, are in the 
minority, and elections are for the 
most part decided by the votes of 
party men. Moreover, it must be 
admitted that there is something 
fascinating in the word ‘* Liberal,”’ 
and that, as long as the Glad- 
stonian party can befool the electo- 
rate into the belief that this term 
is applicable to themselves alone, 
it must be expected that the weaker 
and more credulous of the electors 
will follow their lead, unacquainted 
with the fact that neither the term 
‘« Liberal ” nor ‘‘ Conservative ’’ is 
fairly applicable to either of the 
great political parties in the state, 
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or to the present division of poli- 
ticians in our Parliament. 

The second circumstance which 
accounts for the Gladstonian 
strength is to be found in Mr 
Gladstone himself. I have written 
strongly—because I feel strongly 
—with respect to the course which 
Mr Gladstone has taken upon Irish 
matters; but I have never doubted 
that he has fully persuaded himself 
that it was a wise and righteous 
cause, and that he has a firm be- 
lief that it will ultimately succeed. 
The first test of fitness to lead is 
the possession of self-confidence. 
This Mr Gladstone has in a re- 
markable degree, and it is a quality 
which inspires others with confi- 
dence in its possessor, and adds 
immeasurably to his power as a 
party leader. No one can deny 
the other great qualities of Mr 
Gladstone, which have brought 
him so conspicuously before his 
countrymen, and built up for him 
an influence which is undoubtedly 
of large if of diminished extent. 
In a party conflict there is nothing 
more valuable than to have one 
name and one leader at the head 
of your army. In the Separatist 
ranks at the present moment there 
is only one voice and one opinion 
upon this point. Mr Gladstone 
stands alone and unrivalled. There 
is, in fact, no other statesman upon 
the front Opposition benches of 
sufficient calibre, character, and 
position to command the confi- 
dence of any considerable section 
of followers. This circumstance, 
although it will probably cause 
difficulties in the Gladstonian 
party hereafter, is at the present 
moment of inestimable advantage 
to their side. Whilst Unionist 
Liberals look to Lord Hartington, 
Unionist Tories to Lord Salisbury, 
and Unionist Radicals to Mr Cham- 
berlain, the Opposition have a 


figure-head to which they all turn 
their eyes; and whilst Mr Glad- 
stone lives, his name affords them 
a great rallying-point, and his un- 
questionable superiority to other 
leaders removes all doubt and dif- 
ficulty, and enables them for the 
time to present a united front in 
the battle. 

It is idle and unwise to minimise 
difficulties and to underrate the 
strength of our opponents. That 
strength is at the present moment 
owing to the causes to which I have 
alluded, and especially to Mr Glad- 
stone’s power among the ‘‘ masses” 
of the people. We must not for- 
get that in days now past and gone, 
his name has been associated with 
measures of commercial freedom 
and of domestic progress on behalf 


‘of which the sympathies of the 


people have been enlisted, and in re- 
spect of which they rightly honour 
his name and his exertions. It is 
therefore neither to be expected nor 
desired that, without full considera- 
tion and conviction, they should de- 
throne Mr Gladstone from his place 
in their affections. The British are 
a grateful people, and when they 
have once recognised the services 
and value of a statesman, they will 
not easily be convinced that he has 
entered upon a course which should 
deprive him of their confidence for 
tke future. I feel assured that this 
will and must be their ultimate con- 
viction and verdict with regard to 
Mr Gladstone ; but the change will 
require time, and whilst the glam- 
our of his eloquence is still cast over 
the people, it can be but a slow 
process to convince them that the 
safety and welfare of the country 
demand that they should resist the 
voice of the charmer. Yet every 
day’s experience shows us more 
and more strongly that this is the 
duty of every lover of his country, 
and that no greater misfortune 
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could befall that country than the 
return of Mr Gladstone to power. 
His last appearance and speech in 
the session of 1887 abundantly 
justifies this statement. The un- 
happy riots at Mitchelstown were 
made the occasion of a furious at- 
tack upon the Government by the 
Parnellite faction and the riff-raff 
of English and Scotch Radicalism, 
which has identified itself with that 
faction. To uphold the Queen’s 
authority and to support the 
executive Government was the 
evident duty of every loyal man, 
and above all, of those who had 
ever borne the responsibility of 
office. Yet Mr Gladstone hurried 
up from Hawarden, not from any 
such patriotic motive, but to lend 
the weight of his authority to those 
who sought to decry the Govern- 
ment and cripple the executive in 
their discharge of arduous and 
difficult duties. Mr Gladstone and 
Sir William Harcourt having them- 
selves (as was shown by Mr Bal- 
four) been responsible over and 
over again for proclaiming public 
meetings in Ireland, violently con- 
demned Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment for doing precisely the same 
thing, and strove by all the com- 
monplace platitudes about ‘‘ the 
right of public meeting,”’ to divert 
the attention of Parliament and 
the people from the real essence 
of the question. The right of 
public meeting is one of the un- 
doubted privileges of a free people. 
But that right is valuable to the 
people in proportion to the good 
sense, temper, and discretion with 
which it is employed. It is im- 
perilled, and rightly imperilled, 
because it loses the character under 
which it can really be useful to 
the community, when men exer- 
cise their right with bludgeons in 
their hands, evidently prepared to 
use those weapons upon the slight- 
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est provocation. In the case of 
Mitchelstown there was another 
great feature—namely, that the 
meeting was called, notoriously 
and avowedly, with reference to a 
trial held the very same day in the 
same place, and was in itself a 
practical protest against and de- 
fiance of the law, good or bad, 
under which that trial was held, 
Under such circumstances, one 
would have supposed that the 
sympathy of every loyal citizen 
would have been with those who 
were charged with the mainten- 
ance of law and order. Mr Glad- 
stone, on the contrary, not only 
evinced no such sympathy, but 
preferred to the official statement 
of the occurrence, that which was 
made by such a witness as Mr La- 
bouchere, whose presence, with that 
of sundry other members of Par- 
liament who had no business what- 
ever in the place, must be held to 
have greatly contributed to the 
unfortunate result, and who was, 
therefore, directly interested in 
making out, if he could, that the 
police were entirely in the wrong. 
Instead of the defence which they 
might have expected from one who 
had so long been responsible for 
the executive Government, those 
charged with ‘the critical and har- 
assing duty of upholding the 
Queen’s authority at Mitchelstown 
found in Mr Gladstone an evident 
bias against them, and a readiness 
to condemn them at the bidding 
of his Parnellite allies. I venture 
to think that our history will 
hardly furnish another instance of 
such unpatriotic conduct on the 
part of an Opposition as was 
evinced by Mr Gladstone and his 
colleagues upon this occasion, when 
the Queen’s Government, as such, 
had a right to expect, if not their 
co-operation, at the very least their 
loyal forbearance, and when an ex- 
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ample of such forbearance on the 
part of Mr Gladstone would have 
been in strict accordance with all 
the best traditions of British states- 
manship. 

I began by speaking of the close 
connection which exists between 
Mr Gladstone and the Irish ques- 
tion. Noone more than I would 
have rejoiced if, by dealing with 
that question with a firm hand and 
stout heart, Mr Gladstone, had, 
years ago, lifted it out of the mire 
of party strife, and proposed to the 
united Parliament to act upon clear 
and definite principles, treating 
Ireland as an integral part of the 
united empire, and blending kind- 
ness with firmness in the considera- 
tion of her legislative and social 
requirements. Unhappily, the 
contrary has been the case. The 
‘«kindness’’ and the ‘firmness ’’ 
have been intermittent and spas- 
modic; the former has borne the 
appearance of having been the off- 


spring of fear, the latter of having 
been extorted by panic. There has 
been nothing but infirmity of pur- 
pose, irresolution in action, conces- 
sion to agitation, and _ timorous 
shrinking from responsibility, until 
matters have been brought to such 
a point that, instead of the Irish 
question being happily solved by 
Mr Gladstone, it has been left to 
others to rescue it, if possible, from 
the pitiable position into which he 
has brought it ; and there is but too 
much ground to fear that, whilst it 
will be found in the long-run to 
have destroyed his political charac- 
ter, and irretrievably damaged his 
reputation as a statesman, it will be 
only, under Providence, by the en- 
ergetic and united action of his op- 
ponents, that the same destruction 
may be averted from the empire, 
whose integrity and very existence 
have been imperilled by his erratic 
and dangerous policy. 
BRABOURNE. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Ir was some days before the 
new difficulties which possessed all 
Mrs Hayward’s thoughts were fully 
revealed to Joyce. These early 
days were long, being full of so 
many confusing circumstances and 
new problems to be encountered, 
solved, or left aside for further 
trouble in their turn; and what 
she had heard her stepmother say 
about her bringing up had passed 
over Joyce’s mind with liztle effect. 
She had enough to do in other 
ways: to find out a mode of liv- 
ing which would be practicable, 
to subdue her own spirit, to recon- 
cile herself with so many new 
necessities all rushing upon her 
at once. How to apportion her 
time was in itself a difficulty al- 
most beyond her untried powers: 
to be long enough, yet not too long, 
with Mrs Hayward—to find some- 
thing to do during these hours 
which she had to pass in that 
drawing-room which was so pretty 
and comfortable, but so little home- 
like to the stranger. Joyce had 
abundant resources in herself. She 
was fully instructed in all kinds of 
work—a mistress of fine - sewing 
and mending, able to clothe her 
household with needlework, like 
the woman in the Proverbs; but 
there was no need for these quali- 
fications here. And she had gone 
through all the studies which were 
open to her in design, besides hav- 
ing found out somehow, amid those 
gifts of nature which to all her 
early friends had seemed so lavish, 
a faculty for drawing, which had 
been of endless pleasure to her 
and pride to her belongings in the 
old time. Music, indeed, was left 
out, except in so far as it belonged 


to her profession. She had learned 
the Hullah system, or something 
like it, and could read easily all 
the simple songs which were taught 
to the children; but a piano had 
never been within her reach, nor 
had she heard. anything that a 
musician would think worth hear- 
ing. At home in Bellendean the 
old people thought that nobody 
could sing the ‘‘ Flowers of the 
Forest,” or the ‘* Banks of Doon,”’’ 
or the old Psalm tunes, which 
were still dearer, like their Joyce. 
But these were not the sort of per- 
formances with which to please 
Mrs Hayward. 

Thus, though she was full of 
accomplishments in her way, none 
of Joyce’s acquirements stood her 
in much stead in her new cir- 
cumstances. She had to contrive 
something for herself to do, which 
was far from being easy. She 
had to think of what she could 
talk about, to take her fit part 
in the household intercourse— 
not to sit like an uninterested spec- 
tator between these two strange 
people, who were her nearest 
relations. And this was almost 
the hardest of all; for Colonel 
Hayward and his wife were like so 
many people of their class—they 
had read little, they were puzzled 
by references to books, and did 
not understand that keen sense of 
association and fellowship with her 
favourite writers and their pro- 
ductions which made Joyce an in- 
habitant of a second world, to her 
consciousness almost more real than 
the external sphere. The Colonel 
said ‘‘ Eh?” as if he had become 
a little deaf, with a kind but be- 
wildered smile, when she adduced 
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the example—to Joyce more nat- 
ural than the most familiar ex- 
amples of every day—of somebody 
in Scott, or, as she loved to say, 
Sir Walter, to illustrate a posi- 
tion; while Mrs Hayward was 
more apt to frown, and to say 
impatiently that she thought it 
very wrong for young people to 
read so many novels. They did 
not even know what she meant 
by Sir Walter!—her father, with 
his puzzled look, suggesting, ‘Sir 
Walter—Gilbert, did you mean, 
my dear? Now, where can you 
have met Gilbert, Joyce? and 
what could he know about the 
oyster - dredging in the North?” 
Thus it was against her that she 
knew more than they did, as well 
as that she knew less: in either 
case, she was left out of their 
circle, out of their world, — her 
very wealth futile, and more use- 
less than had she been without 
endowment at all. 

But in the preoccupation of so 
many matters, important beyond 
measure to her new existence, and 
much pondering of the way to 
make that existence possible, which 
seemed to her sometimes a problem 
almost beyond her powers of solv- 
ing, Joyce was not at all quick to 
catch up the allusions of her step- 
mother, or to perceive what it was 
that filled Mrs Hayward’s mind 
with new alarms. The possibility 
of there being something to be 
ashamed of in respect to herself— 
something to conceal or gloss over, 
in case it might revolt the visitors, 
of whom Joyce, hitherto measur- 
ing them by the standard of Bel- 
lendean, had not formed a very 
high idea—had never entered her 
mind; and she was startled be- 
yond measure when Mrs Hayward 
opened the subject directly in a mo- 
ment of impatience, and notwith- 
standing her own excellent resolu- 
tions against doing so. Joyce had 
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been betrayed into some reference 
to her old work, which she had 
instinctively felt to be distasteful 
and seldom alluded to, but which 
would crop up now and then. It 
was Mr Sitwell, the clergyman, 
and his school feast, which was the 
original subject of the talk. 

‘*I] think they are playing at 
school work,’’ Joyce said. ‘I 
would like to see the mistress, and 
hear what she says.”’ 

**I beg you will do nothing of 
the kind,’’ cried Mrs Hayward. 
‘*T did not at all like your en- 
thusiasm about the schools when 
the Sitwells were here. I think 
you said you were more interested 
in them than in anything else in 
the world. I am never fond of 
extravagance.” 

‘¢ But it was true,”’ said Joyce, 
with a deprecating smile. ‘‘ When 
you have been interested about one 
thing all your life, and always 
thinking which is the best way, 
what can you do but feel it the 
most important? ’’ 

‘* It is time,’’ said Mrs Hayward, 
‘that you should find another 
channel for your thoughts. I 
didn’t mean to say anything to 
vex you, Joyce. But you must 
know that your father’s daughter 
should have been brought up in 
a very different way; and, to tell 
the truth, I would much rather 
our friends here knew as little as 
possible—about your antecedents.” 

Joyce looked up astonished, with 
a quick cry, ‘‘ Antecedents !”’ with 
was a word which seemed to imply 
something bad, like the reports in 
the newspapers. She was, to be 
sure, too well instructed to think 
that implication necessary; but 
there are prejudices of which even 
the best-informed persons cannot 
shake themselves free. 

‘© You know what I mean !—the 
teaching, and all that. ‘That you 
should be fond of the schools, and 
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interested in them, is all very well ; 
but that you were a——”’ 

A flush of deep colour had rushed 
over Joyce’s uplifted face. ‘‘A— 
schoolmistress,’’ she said, with the 
quiver of a piteous little smile. 

“T can’t bear to hear you say 
it—your father’s daughter !—and 
of course it is impossible to enter 
into particulars, and explain every- 
thing to everybody. I think it 
better, far better, to draw a veil. 
You were brought up by relations 
in Scotland—that is what I mean 
to say.” 

‘¢Relations!’’ repeated Joyce, 
softly ; ‘* thank you for saying that. 
Oh, and so they were !—the kind- 
est relations that ever a poor little 
girl had.”’ 

‘‘T am glad I have pleased you, 
so far as that goes,’”’ said Mrs Hay- 
ward, in a tone of relief. ‘‘ Well, 
then, I hope you will back me up, 
and show yourself grateful to your 
old friends. There are various 
other things I may mention as we 
are on this subject. For instance, 
when you were talking to Alice St 
Clair, you said Miss Greta. Now 
that young lady, if you were to 
renew your acquaintance with her, 
would certainly not allow you to 
call her Miss now.” 

Joyce opened her eager lips to 
reply, but, struck by a sudden 
sense of the uselessness of any 
explanation, closed them again—a 
movement not unnoticed by her 
companion. 

‘**I notice also,”’ said Mrs Hay- 
ward, ‘‘that you have a way of 
calling Mrs Bellendean the Lady. 
That’s all very well if it’s one of 
the fantastic names that girls are so 
fond of nowadays—I mean, if other 
young people use it as well as you ; 
but if it’s one of your terms of re- 
spect Remember, Joyce, that 
to go on speaking in that way is a 
—is a kind of insult to your father 
and to your own family, which 
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is quite as good as Mrs Bellen- 
dean’s.”’ 

As good as Mrs Bellendean’s !— 
her heart revolted against this 
claim. The old homage which she 
had given with youthful enthusi- 
asm was not to Mrs Bellendean’s 
position or her family. But how 
was Joyce to explain this to her 
judge, who did not look upon her 
or her romances with a favourable 
eye? And yet she could not but say 
a word in self-defence. ‘It was 
for kindness,’’ she said,—‘‘ for,”’ 
hesitating with her Scotch shy- 
ness, ‘‘ for love !’’ 

‘*For love!’ Mrs Hayward 
echoed the word with a tone of 
opposition, and almost offence. 
‘*She is one of the women who 
seem to have the gift of attracting 
girls. I don’t know how they do 
it, for girls have always seemed to 
me the most uncertain, unapprecia- 
tive——’’ She sighed impatient- 
ly, then added in a softened tone, 
‘If it’s only a sort of pet name, 
that’s different. But you must 
see that it is your duty to avoid 
everything that could seem to—to 
discredit your father. And we 
can’t explain the circumstances to 
everybody, and prove that it was 
not his fault. For my part,’’ she 
cried, with a flash of quick feeling 
in her clear eyes, ‘‘I’d say any- 
thing or do anything rather than 
let it be supposed for a moment 
that the Colonel—had anything to 
be ashamed of in the whole course 
of his existence. He has not, and 
never had, whatever you may 
think. That’s what I call love,” 
she cried, vehemently, with a sud- 
den tear or two taking her by 
surprise. 

Joyce turned towards her step- 
mother with a quick responsive 
look; but Mrs Hayward was 
ashamed of her own emotion, and 
had turned away to conceal it, 
thus missing the eager overture of 
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sympathy. She went on in an- 
other moment with a little laugh: 
‘*It shows we never should be 
sure of anything. If there was 
one thing more unlikely than an- 
other, I should have said it was 
the gossip of a Scotch village get- 
ting abroad here. I should have 
thought that nobody here had ever 
heard the name of Bellendean— 
when lo! it turns out that we are 
in a perfect wasp’s nest of relations 
and connections. Your Miss 
Greta, as you call her, a cousin, 
and the St Clairs themselves visi- 
tors of the Bellendeans. I suppose 
before ‘another week is over all 
Richmond will know the story. 
It is very vexatious, when I had 
planned to take you about every- 
where, and do all sorts of things !’’ 

She was called out of the room 
at this moment by some domestic 
requirement, and did not hear 
Joyce’s troubled murmur. ‘‘ Was 
there anything, then, to think shame 
of?’’ Joyce had said, her voice trem- 
bling, with the Scotch idiom which 
Mrs Hayward disliked. She added 
to herself, ‘‘in me,’’ with a won- 
dering pang. Perhaps the girl had 
too high a conception of herself, 
which it was well to bring down; 
but such an operation is always a 
painful one. Though she had been 
brought up in a ploughman’s cot- 
tage, and occupied the humblest 
position, yet nothing had ever hap- 
pened in her life to humiliate Joyce. 
She had been admired and praised, 
and placed upon a little pedestal 
from her earliest consciou ness : 
and that any one should be 
ashamed of her struck her as 
something so incredible and extra- 
ordinary, that it took away her 
breath, —‘‘ anything to think shame 
of—in me.’’ She had no defence 
against such a sudden dart: it 
went through and through her, 
cutting to her heart. She rose up 
quickly, with a sensation intoler- 
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able—a quick and passionate im: 
pulse. To do what? She could 
not tell. To have the wings of a 
dove and fly away—but where? 
She stopped herself, clasping her 
hands together, holding herself fast 
that she might not be so unreason- 
able as to do it. The mother had 
done it, and what had come of it? 
To herself madness and death, and 
to her poor child this,—that the 
people to whom she belonged were 
ashamed of her—ashamed of Joyce! 
It seemed a thing impossible, not 
to be realised. She said it over 
to herself incredulously, making 
an effort to smile. Ashamed !— 
but no, no! Whatever there was 
to bear, it must be borne, even 
though those wings for which so 
many have sighed should be given 
to her: she must not fly, she must 
stay. 

But Joyce had in this particular 
still something more hard to bear. 
A few days after the visit of the 
Captain, Mrs Bellendean came to 
Richmond, bringing with her Greta. 
The two ladies came with a pur- 
pose. They had been warned by 
Captain Bellendean that there 
were difficulties in the Colonel’s 
household, and that Jovce’s posi- 
tion was not of the happiest. How 
he had divined that much it would 
be difficult to say, for divination 
was not Norman’s forte. But for 
once his sympathy or interest had 
given insight to his eyes. 

‘*You should go and let them 
see that the poor girl has friends,” 
he said. 

‘I shall go,’’ said Mrs Bellen- 
dean, who was very sure that she 
must know better than Norman, 
‘cand make myself very agreeable 
to the stepmother She is not a 
bad sort of woman. She will be 
pleased if we go and call at once, 
and I confess I shall do everythin 
I know to make her like me an 
trust me: that will be the best way 
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of serving Joyce.”” With this in- 
tent the ladies arrived and played 
their part very prettily. They 
were delighted with the house, the 
drawing-room, the lovely things, 
Indian and otherwise, admiring 
them with a comprehension and 
knowledge which Joyce had not 
possessed, and making Mrs Hay- 
ward glow with gratification and 
modest pride. Joyce followed her 
beloved lady with her looks,—her 
usual and faithful admiration of 
everything Mrs Bellendean said and 
did very slightly modified by sur- 
prise at this new aspect of her. 
They had not failed in any mark of 
affection to herself—nay, had star- 
tled her by the warmth of their 
greetings. Mrs Bellendean had 


met her with outstretched arms 
and a kiss which confused Joyce 
with pleasure, ard afterwards with 
—something else, which was not 
so agreeable. 


Joyce, indeed, was 
the one silent in the midst of the 
effusive cordiality and pleasantness 
of this meeting. She did not know 
how to respond or what tosay. It 
was the first time she had met her 
friends under this new aspect. 
The night she had spent at Bel- 
lendean before leaving had been 
different.. She was then in all the 
excitement of the great revolution 
in her life, and nothing seemed too 
extraordinary for that crisis; but 
Joyce had calmed down, she had 
returned to life’s ordinary, though 
with so amazing a difference—and 
her lady’s kiss and Greta’s eager 
outstretched arms overwhelmed her 
with doubts and questions which 
half blotted out the pleasure. 
Finally, they strayed out upon 
the lawn, and down the shaded 
walk towards the river, as all 
visitors did. Joyce had made 
that little pilgrimage only in com- 
pany with Captain Bellendean as 
yet; and there did not fail to pass 
through her mind a comparison 
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which affected her in a way she 
did net understand. She knew 
him so much less than Greta, cared 
for him much less—and yet—— 
Joyce fled from the faint rising 
of an uncomprehended thought 
with a thrill of strange alarm, and 
turned to her friend, who was so 
sweet, the admired of all her youth- 
ful thoughts, her little paragon of 
prettiness and sweetness. Greta 
had twined her arm within her 
companion’s, and was looking ten- 
derly into her face. 

‘‘And are you happy?’ Greta 
said. ‘*Oh, Joyce! 1 remember 
how you used to fancy all manner 
of things. You would not have 
been surprised if you had turned 
out to be a princess—like Queen 
Mary’s daughter, who was ‘un- 
known to history.’ ”’ 

‘<Tf there ever was such a per- 
son,”’ said schoolmistress Joyce. 
‘Yes, I think I was quite pre- 
pared to be a princess.” 

‘*Tt would have been much more 
troublesome than this, and not half 
so nice, I think. Tohave had that 
horrible Bothwell for a father, or 
some one else as dreadful, instead 
of delightful Colonel Hayward.” 

‘My father,”” said Joyce, with 
the little flush and stir of feeling 
which was always called forth by 
his name, ‘‘is better—than any- 
thing I ever could have dreamed.”’ 

‘¢Then why are you not happy?” 
cried Greta, going direct to the 
heart of the matter, as children 
do. 

‘¢ But perhaps I am happy,’’ said 
Joyce, with a little sigh, followed 
by a smile. ‘*To be happy is a 
strange thing: it is not at your 
own will, nor because you are well 
off, and have everything you can 
want. It is just for nothing, and 
comes when it pleases. And life 
is very confusing. There are so 
many things to think of that I 
never thought of before. How to 
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please them—and I always used 
to please, just because it was me. 
And sometimes I think they are 
ashamed.” 

*¢ Ashamed, Joyce !”’ 

‘* No,”’ she said, ‘* not of me, as 
me: but because of what I was. 
You used all to say pretty things 
to me, Miss Greta, about the fine 
work I was doing,—about the use 
I was to the children—even to the 
country,” Joyce added, witha light 
in her eyes. 

‘*Miss Greta, Joyce! is that 
like the friends we are? I shall 
call you Miss Hayward if you say 
that again.”’ 

Joyce turned upon her with a 
sudden flash, raising her head with 
an involuntary movement that 
looked like disdain. ‘*See, now,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ you yourself! You 
never asked me that. when I was 
Joyce Matheson, the schoolmistress 
at Bellendean. And yet you all 
praised me, and said I was doing 
a good work. I am doing no work 
nor anything here. I am just a 
cumberer of the ground. They 
don’t know what to do with me, 
though they want to be very’ kind. 
And I don’t know what to do with 
myself: But you never said shat 
to me in the old time.” 

‘¢Oh, Joyce !” cried Greta, with 
conviction and shame. She added, 
holding her companion’s arm close, 
‘¢ Not that I didn’t want to say it 
—many and many atime! You 
were always much better, much 
higher than I.”’ 

Joyce put her hand upon her 
friend’s, but shook her head, her 
cheeks flushed with a transient 
glow of feeling, her eyes troubled 
and unconvinced. ‘‘ We'll say 
nothing about that. It was all 
as it ought to be, and natural: 
anything else would have been out 
of place both for you and me. 
But you did not then; and now 
you would have me in a moment 


change, and say Miss Greta no 
more, because I am no longer the 
schoolmistress, but Colonel Hay. 
ward’s daughter. But how can I 
do that ? that would mean a change 
in me. And there is no change 
in me.”’ 

Greta did not understand what 
was in her friend’s face. Joyce 
no longer looked at her, but away 
into the blue distance over the 
river among the tufts and clusters 
of the soft English trees—looking 
but seeing not ; perceiving only the 
mists and confusion of a change 
with which her own will and 
thoughts had nothing to do, against 
which she could not help rebelling, 
though she was compelled to ac- 
knowledge that it was all natural, 
inevitable, not to be resisted. It 
wounded her native sense of dignity 
to be thus elevated, to have a posi- 
tion given to her, even in the 
hearts of her friends, which had 
not been hers before. Mrs Bellen- 
dean’s kiss, and Greta’s eager affec- 
tion, what were they to the real 
Joyce, to whom both had been so 
kind, so friendly, even tender, but 
never with this demonstration of 
equality? If Joyce had been em- 
bittered, she would have considered 
them insults to her old and true 
self ; but she was not bitter. She 
was only humiliated, strangely 
wounded, and astray, seeing the 
necessity of it, ard the hardness 
of it, and only feeling in her heart 
the absence of any place for her, 
herself, the true Joyce, who had 
never changed amid all these 
strange alterations. She put her 
hand upon that which was trem- 
bling yet clinging fast to her arm, 
and softly patted it, with some- 
thing of the feeling of the elder 
to the younger, the superior to 
the inferior—which was a change 
too, though Joycc was scarcely 
cognisant of it; for in her un- 
awakened days she had looked up 
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with genuine faith to Miss Greta, 
making a little ideal of her. Now, 
though Joyce did not know it, that 
balance had turned too, and she 
was keenly perceiving, pardoning, 
excusing that in which her ideal 
had failed. ‘‘ I could have wished,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ you had not done it. 
I could have wished that we should 
bide—as we always were—just you 
you, and me me.”’ 

“‘Oh, Joyce!” faltered Greta, 
clinging more and more. ‘<I have 
been so glad that you and I could 
be like sisters—as I have always 
felt.”” 

‘«‘©You and—Colonel Hayward’s 
daughter, Miss Greta,’’ she said. 


By this time the two elder ladies © 


had followed to the water’s edge, 
and stood looking up the Thames at 
the sweeping willows, and the spot, 
which none of them cared the least 
about, where the poet’s villa had 
been planted. Mrs Bellendean, 
who was very quick in observa- 
tion, saw that Greta was disturbed, 
and came up, laying her hand on 
Joyce’s shoulder. ‘‘ Let me have 
her a little now,’’ she said. ‘‘ Nor- 
man told us about your river-side, 
Joyce, and how you had showed 
him everything. He could talk of 
nothing else when he came back.” 

‘It was a beautiful day—which 
was all that is wanted; for you 
see yourself there is not much to 
show.” 

‘‘And you,’”’ said Mrs Bellen- 
dean, ‘‘who were the first thing 
to be taken into consideration, 
perhaps. Joyce, I want to speak 
to you, my dear. Your—yes, I 
know, she is not your mother; but 
she wants to be as kind as you 
will let her. She is troubled about 
all this story being known.” 

‘* All what story ?”’ said Joyce, 
with a catching of her breath. 

**Oh, my dear, you know. And 
I don’t wonder at it. You were 
@ miracle in your own—I mean in 
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that position. But now it is very 
natural your parents should wish 
—no more to be said about it than 
is necessary. Mrs Hayward says 
very truly that it is better a girl 
shouldn’t be talked about, even 
when it is all to her credit. She 
wanted to warn me,’’ Mrs Bellen- 
dean said, with a smile at the 
ignorance thus manifested. She 
had put her arm into that of Joyce, 
and led her along the velvet turf, 
as far as the law extended, leav- 
ing Greta with Mrs Hayward. 
‘‘As if I were likely to betray you ! 
But I want you to promise, Joyce, 
that you won’t—betray yourself, 
which is far more likely.’’ 

‘* Betray !"’ cried Joyce. She 
had been humiliated by Greta ; 
she was indignant now. ‘‘ What 
have I to betray ?”’ she cried; ‘‘that 
I am a waif, and a foundling, and 
an abandoned creature that belongs 
to nobody? or that I am a trouble 
and a charge to everybody that has 
to do with me, breaking my poor 
Granny’s heart because she wants 
me, and a shame to the others that 
don’t want me? Myself! what is 
it to betray myself? Oh, you are 
kind; you are very kind. You 
were my dear lady that I honoured 
above everything. But you kiss 
me to-day because I’m—not Joyce, 
but Colonel Hayward’s daughter ; 
and you bid me not to betray my- 
self. To betray that I am myself 
—is that what you mean ?”’ 

‘* Joyce! Joyce !”’ cried Mrs. Bel- 
lendean. 

Joyce paused for a moment to 
dry the sudden tears which had 
betrayed her, coming with a rush 
to her eyes—girls being such poor 
creatures, that cannot do anything 
or feel anything without crying ! 
She had drawn her arm out of her 
friend’s arm, and her eyes were 
shining, and a swift nervous move- 
ment, scarcely restrainable, thrill- 
ing through her. That impulse, as 
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of a hunted deer, to give one mo- 
mentary glance round, and then 
turn and fly—the impulse of her 
mother, which was in all Joyce’s 
veins, though nothing had occurred 
till now to bring it out,—took 


hold upon her, and shook her like 
a sudden wind. She knew what 
it was, though no one else had any 
warning of it; and it frightened 
her to the depths of her soul. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Notwithstanding this sense of 
outrage and injury, time and the 
hour had their usual effect upon 
Joyce. There are few things that 
the common strain of everyday does 
not subdue in time—few things, 
that is, that are of the nature of 
sentiment, not actual evil or wrong. 
She reconciled herself to the affec- 
tionate demonstrations of her old 
friends, which were such as they 
had not made in the old times, 
without at least saying that 
these were for Colonel Hayward’s 
daughter, and not for Joyce; and 
she learnt to make new ones, or at 
least to receive shyly and respond 
as much as her nature permitted to 
the overtures of acquaintanceship 
made to her by the society among 
which she lived. The sense of 
strangeness faded away; she be- 
came familiar with her surround- 
ings, and with the things which were 
required of her. She acquired, to 
her astonishment and amusement, 
and pleasure too, when she had 
become a little accustomed to her 
own appearance in them, a num- 
ber of new dresses and ornaments, 
the latter chiefly presents from her 
father, who found it the most de- 
lightful amusement to make a lit- 
tle expedition into town—a thing 
which was at all times a pleasant 
diversion to him—to go to Han- 
cock’s,or some other costly place, be- 
fore or after he went to his club, and 
bring Joyce a bracelet or a ring. 
‘These expeditions were not always 
agreeable to Mrs Hayward. She 
said, **1f you would tell me what 


you wanted, Henry, I could get it 
a great deal cheaper for you at the 
Stores—half the price: these Han- 
cock people are ruinous.” 

‘* But, my dear, I bought it only 
because it chanced to take my 
fancy—in the shop-window,”’ said 
the scheming Colonel, with wiles 
when he had learned of recent 
days. His wife knew as well as he 
did that this little fable was of 
doubtful credence, but she said no 
more. After all, if he could not 
give his child a bracelet or two, 
it would be a strange thing, Mrs 
Hayward said to herself with a 
little heat. She was determined to 
be reasonable, but she could not 
help being slightly suspicious of 
his meaning, when he announced 
his intention at the breakfast-table 
of taking a little run up to town, 
and seeing how those fellows were 
getting on. He meant his old 
cronies at the club, whom he was 
always pleased to see; but it always 
turned out that there were other 
little things to be done as well. 

And Joyce was far from being 
without pleasure in these pretty 
presents, and in the tenderness 
which beamed from the Colonel’s 
face when he stole his little present 
out of his pocket with the air of a 
schoolboy bringing home a bird’s 
nest. ‘‘ My dear, 1 happened to see 
this as I passed, and I thought 
you would like it.’’ She did not 
know much about the value of 
these gifts, overestimating it at 
first, underrating it afterwards— 
and cared very little, to tell the 
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truth, after the first sensation of 
awe with which she had regarded 
the gold and precious stones, when 
she found such unexpected trea- 
sures in her own possession. But 
what was of far greater importance 
was the tender bond which, by 
means of all the kind thoughts 
which resulted in these gifts, and 
the grateful and pleased sentiment 
which these kind thoughts called 
forth, grew up between the Colonel 
and his daughter. She became the 
companion of a morning walk 
which up to this time he had been 
in the habit of taking alone—Mrs 
Hayward considering it necessary 
to be ‘‘on the spot,’’ as she said, 
and looking after her household. 
The Colonel, who never liked to be 
alone, took advantage one lovely 
morning of a chance meeting with 
Joyce, who was straying somewhat 
listlessly along the shrubbery walk, 
thinking of many things. ‘I am 
going for my walk,’’ he said—his 
walk being a habit as regular as 
the nursery performance of the 
same kind. ‘‘If you have nothing 
to do, get your hat and come with 
me, my dear.”’ And this walk 
came to be delightful to both, 
Joyce making acquaintance with 
those genuine reflections of a mind 
uninstructed save’ by life, which 
are so often full of insight and in- 
terest ; while the Colonel on his 
side listened with delighted admir- 
ation to Joyce’s information on all 
kinds of subjects, which was drawn 
entirely from books. He talked 
to her about India and his old 
friends there and all their histories, 
enchanted to rouse her interest 
and to have to stir up his memory 
in order to satisfy her as to how 
an incident ended, or what became 
ofaman. ‘* What happened after? 


My dear, I believe he was killed at 
Delhi, poor fellow !—after all they 
had gone through. Yes, it was 
hard: but that’s a soldier’s life, 
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you know; he never knows where 
he may have to leave his bones. 
The poor little woman had. to 
be sent home. We got up some 
money for her, and I believe she 
had friends to whom she went 
with her baby. That’s all I know 
about them. As for Brown, he got 
on very well—retired now with the 
rank of a general, and lives at 
Cheltenham. The last time I saw 
him, he was at Woolwich with his 
third boy for anexam. It is either 
the one thing or the other, Joyce— 
either they get killed young, or they 
live through everything and come 
home, regular old wiewx moustaches, 
as the French say, with immense 
families to set out in the world. 
The number of fine fellows I’ve 
seen drop! and then the number of 
others who survive everything, and 
are not so much the better for it 
after all.”’ 

‘*When I read the Vision of 
Mirza to my old granny at ho—— 
at Bellendean—she said life was like 
that,’’ said Joyce, gravely, —‘‘some 
dropping suddenly in a moment, so 
that you only-saw that they had 
disappeared.”’ 

‘*The Vision of—— what, my 
dear? It has an Eastern sound, 
but I don’t think it’s in the Bible. 
Very likely I’ve heard it some- 
where: but my memory is rather 
bad ’’—(he had been giving her a 
hundred personal details of all 
kinds of people, in the range of 
some thirty or forty years)—‘‘es- 
pecially for books.’’ Colonel Hay- 
ward added, ‘‘ More shame to me,”’ 
with a shake of his grey head. 

And then she told him Mirza’s 
vision, with the warm natural 
eloquence of her inexperience and 
profound conviction that litera- 
ture was the one deathless and 
universal influence. The Colonel 
was greatly pleased with it, and 
received it as the most original of 
allegories. ‘‘It’s wonderful,” he said, 
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‘what imagination these Eastern 
chaps have, Joyce. They carry it 
too far, you know, calling you the 
emperor’s brother, the flower of 
all the warriors of the West, and 
that sort of thing, which is non- 
sense, and never after the first 
time takes in the veriest Johnny 
Raw of a young ensign. Well, 
but your old woman was very right, 
my dear. If I were to tell you 
about all the fellows that started 
in life with me—such a lot of them, 
Joyce; as cheery a set—not so 
clever, perhaps, as the new men 
nowadays, but up to anything. 
It’s very like that old humbug’s 
bridge, which, between you and me, 
never existed, you know—you may 
be quite sure of that.’’ 

Joyce held her breath when she 
heard the beloved Addison called 
an old humbug, but reflected that 
the Colonel did not mean it, and 
made no remark. 

‘*It is very like that,’’ he con- 
tinued, musingly,. ‘‘One doesn’t 
even notice at the time—but when 
you look back. There was Jack 
Hunter went almost as soon as 
we landed: such a nice fellow— 
I seem to hear his laugh now, 
though I haven’t so much as 
thought upon him for forty years, 
—dropped, you know, without ever 
hearing a shot fired, with the laugh 
in his mouth, so to speak. And 
Jim Jenkinson, the first time we 
were under fire, in a bit of a skir- 
mish for no use. His brother, 
though — by George! he hasn’t 
dropped at all; for here he comes, as 
tough an old parson as ever lived, 
Joyce. Excuse the exclamation, 
my dear. It slips out, though I 
hate swearing as much as you can 
do. We'll have to stop and speak 
to Canon Jenkinson. I think, on 
the whole, rather than grow into 
such a pursy parson, I’d rather 
have dropped like poor Jim.”’ 

Colonel Hayward directed his 


daughter’s attention to a large 
clergyman, who was walking along 
on the other side of the road. The 
Colonel had the contempt of all 
slim men for all fat ones; and 
Joyce, too, being imaginative and 
young, looked with sympathetic 
disapproval at the rotundity which 
was approaching. Canon Jenkin- 
son was more than a fat man—he 
was a fat clergyman. His black 
waistcoat was tightly, but with 
many wrinkles, strained across a 
protuberance which is often any- 
thing but amusing to the unfor- 
tunate individual who has to carry 
it, but which invariably arouses 
the smiles of unfeeling spectators ; 
the long lapels of his black coat 
swung on either side as he moved 
quickly with a step very light for 
such a weight—swinging, too, a 
neatly rolled umbrella, which he 
carried horizontally like a balance 
to keep his arm extended to its 
full length. When he saw Colonel 
Hayward he crossed the road to- 
wards him, with a larger swing 
still of his great person altogether. 
‘¢Holloa, Hayward !’’ he said, ina 
big, rolling, bass voice. 

‘‘Well, Canon; I am glad to see 
you have come back.”’ 

‘¢And what is this you have 
been about’ in my absence, my 
good fellow,—increasing and multi- 
plying at a time of life when I 
should have thought you beyond 
all such vanities? Is this the 
young lady? Asa very old friend 
of your father’s, Miss Hayward, 
and as he doesn’t say a word to 
help us, I must introduce myself.” 

He held out a large hand in 
which Joyce’s timid one was for a 
moment buried, and then he said, 
‘*You’ve hidden her away a long 
time, Hayward, and kept her dark ; 
but I’ve always remarked of you 
that when you did produce a thing 
at the last, it was worth the 
trouble. My wife told me you 
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had sprung a family upon us. 
No story was ever diminished by 
being retold.” 

‘‘No, no, my daughter only— 
Joyce, who has been brought up 
by—her mother’s relations—in 
Scotland.’’ The Colonel had learned 
his lesson, but he said it with a 
little hesitation and faltering. 

‘*Oh!”’ said the clergyman, and 
then he added in an undertone, 
‘¢ Your first poor wife, I suppose ?”’ 

The Colonel replied only by a 
nod, while Joyce stood embarrassed 
and half indignant. She was deep- 
ly vexed by the interrogatory of 
which she was the subject, and 
still more by her father’s look and 
tone. For the poor Colonel was 
the last person in the world to. be 
trusted with the utterance of a 
fiction, and his looks contradicted 
the words which he managed to 
say. 
‘‘Ah!”’ said Canon Jenkinson : 
and then he turned suddenly upon 
Joyce. ‘*Are you a good Church- 
woman, or are you a little Presby- 
terian ?’”’ he said. ‘‘ I must have that 
out with you before we are much 
older. And I hear you are going 
to range yourself on the side of 
Sitwell, and help him to defy me. 
His school feast, par exemple, when 
I am having the whole parish 
three or four days after! You 
know a good deal of the insubor- 
dinetion of subalterns, Hayward, 
but you don’t know what the in- 
cumbent of a district can do when 
he tries. He is not your curate, 
so you can’t squash him. Miss 
Hayward, I take it amiss of you 
that you should have gone over to 
Sitwell’s side.” 

‘*] don’t know even the gentle- 
man’s name,’’ said Joyce. ‘‘ There 
was somebody spoke of his 
schools—and [I am very fond of 
schools.”’ 

‘*His schools! You shall come 
and see the parish schools, and 


tell me what you think of them. 
Don’t take a wretched little dis- 
trict as an example. I'll tell you 
what, Hayward,—she shall come 
with me at once and see what we 
can do. I don’t go touting round 
for unpaid curates, as Sitwell does. 
But I do think a nice woman’s 
the best of school inspectors—in 
an unofficial way, dien entendu. I 
don’t mean to propose you to the 
Government, Miss Hayward, to get 
an appointment, when there are so 
much too few for the men.” 

He spoke with a swing, too, of 
such fluent talk, rolling out in the 
deep, round, agreeable bass which 
was so well known in the neigh- 
bourhood, that the two helpless 
persons thus caught were almost 
carried away by the stream. 

‘‘T don’t think she can go now, 
Jenkinson. Elizabeth will be won- 
dering already what has become 
of us.” 

‘¢Is that so?’’ said the Canon, 
with a laugh. ‘‘We all know 
there’s no going against the com- 
manding officer. Another time, 
then—another time. But, Miss 
Hayward, you must give me your 
promise not to let yourself be pre- 
judiced ; and, above all, don’t go 
over to Sitwell’s side.”’ 

He pressed her hand in his, gave 
her a beaming smile, waved his 
hand to the Colonel, and swung 
along upon his way, exchanging 
greetings with everybody he en- 
countered. 

‘¢ My dear,’’ said Colonel Hay- 
ward, ‘‘there is no telling what 
that man might have plunged you 
into if I had not been here to de- 
fend you. Let us go home lest 
something worse befall us. I 
think I see the Sitwells coming up 
Grove Road. If you should fall 
into their hands, I know not what 
would happen. Walk quickly, and 
perhaps they will not see us. 
Elizabeth will say I am not fit to 
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be trusted with you if I let you be 
torn to pieces by the clergy. The 
Canon, you see, Joyce, was the 
means of having this new district 
church set up. And Sitwell has 
not behaved prudently—not at 
all prudently. He has played his 
cards badly. He had taken up the 
opposition party—those that were 
always against the Canon, what- 
ever he might do. They are good 
people, and mean well, but 
Oh, Mrs Sitwell! I am sure I beg 
your pardon. I never imagined it 
was you.” 

There had been a quick little 
pattering of feet behind them, and 
Mrs Sitwell, out of breath, panting 
out inquiries after their health 
and the health of dear Mrs Hay- 
ward, captured the reluctant pair. 
She was a small woman, as light 
as a feather, and full of energy. 
She took Joyce by both her hands. 
‘*Oh, dear Miss Hayward !’”’ she 
cried, breathless, ‘‘I ran after you 
to tell you about the school feast. 
I hope you don’t forget your pro- 
mise. Austin’s coming after me— 
he’ll be here directly, but I ran to 
tell you. To-morrow afternoon in 
Wombwell’s field. Colonel Hay- 


ward, you'll bring her, won’t you? 
I know you like to see the poor 


little children enjoying them- 
selves.”’ 

*« My dear lady,”’ said the Col- 
onel, ‘‘I am distressed to see you 
so out of breath.” 

‘Qh, that’s nothing. There’s 
no harm done,’ said Mrs Sitwell. 
*‘I am always running about. 
Here is Austin to back me up. 
He will tell you how I have been 
calculating upon you, Miss Hay- 
ward. Dear, don’t pant, but tell 
her. I have told every one you 
were coming. Oh, don’t disappoint 
me—don’t, don’t !’’ 

**I can’t help panting,”’ said the 
clergyman ; ‘‘it is my usual state. 
I am always running after my 
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wife. But, Miss Hayward, it ‘is 
quite true. We want you very 
much, and she has quite set her 
heart upon it. I do hope you 
will come—as I think you said.” 

Mrs Sitwell left “Joyce no time 
to reply. ‘You must, you must 
indeed,’ she said. ‘‘ Ah, Colonel 
Hayward, I saw what you did. 
You brought down the Great Gun 
upon her. Was that fair? when 
we had been so fortunate as to see 
her first, and when she had begun 
to take to us. And whatever he 
may say, you are in our district. 
Of course the parish includes every- 
thing. I think that man would 
like to have all England in his 
parish—all the best people. He 
would not mind leaving us the 

-* 
‘‘Hush, Dora,’”’ said her hus- 
band. ‘*I don’t wonder you 
should form a strong opinion; but 
we must not say what is against 
Christian charity.”’ 

‘* Qh, charity !’’ cried the clergy- 
man’s wife; ‘I think he should 
begin. I am sure he told Miss 
Hayward that she was to have 
nothing to do with us. Now, 
didn’t he? I can read it in your 
face. Austin himself, though he 
pretends to be so charitable, said 
to me when we saw him talking, 
‘Now you may give up all hopes;’ 
but I said, No; I had more 
opinion of your face than that. I 
knew you would stick to your first 
friends and hold by your word.” 

‘*You ought to be warned, Miss 
Hayward,” said the Rev. Austin 
Sitwell; ‘*my wife’s quite a dan- 
gerous person. She professes tu 
know all about you if she only 
sees your photograph—much more 
when she has the chance of read- 
ing your face.”’ 

‘«Don’t betray me, you horrid 
tell-tale,’ said his wife, threatening 
him with a little finger. There was 
a hole in the glove which covered 
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this small member, which Joyce 
could not but notice as it was held 
up; and this curious colloquy held 
across her bewildered her so much, 
that she had scarcely time to be 
amused by it.* For one thing, 
there was no need for her to reply. 
“But I do know the language 
of the face,’’ said Mrs Sitwell. 
‘IT don’t know how I do it, but it 
is just a gift. And I know Miss 
Hayward is true. Wombwell’s 
field at three o’clock to-morrow 
afternoon. You won’t fail me! 
Colonel Hayward, you’ll bring her, 
now won’t you? or it will quite 
break my heart.’’ 

‘Sooner than do that, my dear 
lady,"’ said the Colonel, with his 
hat in his hand ; 

‘*Ah, you laugh—you all laugh ; 
you don’t think what it is toa 
poor little woman trying to do her 
best. Good-bye, then, good-bye 
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till to-morrow—Wombwell’s field. 
I shall quite calculate on seeing 
you. My love to dear Miss Hay- 
ward. Tell her we got the cakes 
this morning—such lovely cakes. 
I shall keep a piece for my own 
chicks. Good-bye, good-bye.” 
‘‘Thank heaven, Joyce, my 
dear,’’ said the Colonel, piously, 
‘‘we have got away without any 
pledge. If Elizabeth had only 
been there! but I don’t think she 
is very sure herself which side she 
ison. The Canon is the head of 
the parish, to be sure, and a sort 
of an old friend besides ; but these 
young people take a great deal of 
trouble. And we were all instru- 
mental in getting this new church 
built, so I think we ought to stand 
by them. But, thank goodness, 
we neither said one thing nor an- 
other. So we can’t be blamed, 


my dear, neither you nor I.” 


CHAPTER XXIII, 


As it turned out, they all went 
to the schoolfeast. 

Mrs Hayward was not quite 
sure, as the Colonel had said, 
which side she was on. The 
Canon had a great influence over 
her, as he had over most of the 
ladies in the parish ; but the Canon 
had a way of making jokes about 
India and her husband’s youth, 
which were apt to turn Mrs Hay- 
ward sharply round to the other 
side. When the Colonel reported 
to her all that happened, and the 
meeting in the road, and Canon 
Jenkinson’s questions, Elizabeth’s 
suspicions were at once aroused. 
“What did you tell him?’”’ she 
said. 

‘I said exactly what you told 
me, my dear. I don’t quite ap- 
prove of it—but I wouldn’t run 
the risk of contradicting you - 

‘* And what did he say?” 


‘¢ Well, my dear,’’ said Colonel 
Hayward, a little flushed by this 
rapid questioning, ‘‘he said some- 
thing about ‘ your first poor wife’ 
—which was quite natural—for 
he knows that we have no——”’ 

‘¢Yes, yes,’’ Mrs Hayward cried, 
indignantly. ‘*I knew he was 
just the man to make references 
of that sort.’’ And after a few 
minutes she added, ‘‘I think we'll 
go to the school feast. It will 
please the Sitwells, who have a 
great many difficulties, and who 
do the very best they can for 
their people; and it will show the 
Canon ‘ 

‘But I assure you, my dear 

‘*You have no occasion to as- 
sure me of anything, Henry—lI 
hope I know him well enough. 
He is just the sort of man,’’ Mrs 
Hayward said. And on the next 
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afternoon she dressed very well 
indeed, as for one of the best of 
her afternoon parties, and went to 
the school feast. To see her going 
in at the swinging-gate, with Joyce 
and the Colonel following in her 
train, was a very fine sight. But 
the group was not so conspicuous 
as it might have been, from the 
fact that a great many people 
equally fine had already gathered 
in Wombwell’s field, where the 
Sitwells, though they were poor, 
had gone to the expense of having 
a tent put up,—an extravagance 
which the people who shared their 
humble hospitalities did not forget 
for many along day. It was not 
a school feast only, but a demon- 
stration of the faction of St Augus- 
tine’s as against the parish. Mrs 
Sitwell had worked for this great 
end with an energy worthy of 
the best of causes. She had not 
neglected any inducements. ‘‘ The 
Haywards are coming,” she said, 
‘with their daughter, you know,— 
the young lady whom no one ever 
heard of before. Iam sure there is 
some mystery about that daughter.’’ 
This was how it was that she had 
been so -anxious and importun- 
ate with Joyce. It was the very 
first occasion on which Joyce had 
found herself among a company of 
ladies and gentlemen as one of 
themselves, and she had not at all 
expected it. She had gone expect- 
ing to find children, among whom 
she was always at home,—poor 
children who, though they would 
be English, and talk with that 
accent which, to Joyce’s unaccus- 
tomed ears, meant refinement al- 
most as extraordinary as the 
strange acquirement of speaking 
French, which continues to as- 
tonish unaccustomed travellers on 
the other side of the Channel— 
would still be not so much unlike 
Scotch children that one used to 
them should not find means of 


making friends. She had made 
sure that there would be some 
young woman in charge of them 
with whom, perhaps, she might be 
allowed to make acquaintance, who 
would tell her how she managed, 
and what were her difficulties, and 
which was the way approved in 
England. In short, Joyce had 
looked forward wistfully to a mo- 
mentary half-clandestine return to 
what had heretofore been her life. 
It was disappointing to go in com- 
pany with her father and his wife, 
who would be on the outlook to 
see that she did not commit her- 
self. But then, on the other hand, 
she was unexpectedly reinforced 
by the arrival of Captain Bellen- 
dean, in whom she found a curious 
support and consolation. He 
knew—that she was Joyce the 
schoolmistress, not a fine young 
lady. That of itself felt like a 
backing up—just as it had beena 
backing up in the old times that 
the lady at Bellendean knew that 
perhaps she was not altogether 
Joyce the  schoolmistress, but 
Joyce the princess, Lady Joyce, 
if all were known. 

But when Joyce found herself 
in the midst of this well-dressed 
company, and understood that she 
was, so to speak, quite accident- 
ally plunged into the world, a 
great tremor came over her. The 
scene was very animated and 
pretty, though not exactly what 
it professed to be. Wombwell’s 
field was a large grassy space, very 
green and open, surrounded on 
three sides by overhanging foliage, 
and with a few trees at the upper 
end, where the ground sloped a 
little. In the flat ground at the 
bottom the travelling menageries 
which visited Richmond were in 
the habit of establishing them- 
selves from time to time, whence 
its name. The round spot created 
by innumerable circuses sho 
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upon the grass; but beyond the 
turf was of unbroken greenness, 
and there stood the little tent with- 
in which tea was dispensed to the 
company. The children were at 
the other end of the field occupied 
with divers games, with a few of 
the faithful of the district superin- 
tending and inspiring. But Joyce 
found herself not in that division 
of the entertainment, where she 
might have been at her ease, but 
in the midst of all the well-dressed 
people—the people who knew each 
other, and exchanged greetings and 
smiles and polite conversation. 

‘‘Dear Mrs Hiayward, how kind 
of you to come to our little treat! 
Dear Miss Hayward, how sweet 
of you to remember! Colonel, 
you are always so kind; I am 
sure you have been working for 
me,’’ cried Mrs Sitwell, meeting 
them with extended hands. She 
was beaming with smiles and de- 
light. ‘I asked a few friends to 
look in, and people are so kind, 
everybody has come. It is quite 
an ovation! Dear Austin is quite 
overcome. It is such an encour- 
agement in the face of opposition 
to find his friends rallying round 
him like this.”’ 

‘*Why are his friends rallying 
round him?’’ said Captain Bellen- 
dean. ‘‘I thought it was a school 
feast.’’ 

**And so did I,’ said Joyce, 
looking somewhat piteously round 
her, and wistfully at the children 
in the distance. The Colonel and 
Mrs Hayward had both been swal- 
lowed up by the crowd. They 
were shaking hands with all their 
acquaintances, exchanging smiles 
and remarks. Joyce said to her- 
self, with a thrill of mingled alarm 
and self - congratulation, What 


should I have done had not the 
Captain been here ? 

Norman looked round upon the 
company, 


though with different 
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feelings from those of Joyce. ++I 
don’t know a soul,’”’ he said, with a 
little amusement—the conscious- 
ness, SO soon acquired by a man who 
has been for however short a time 
‘¢in society ’’—not only that it is a 
very extraordinary thing to know 
nobody, but also that the people 
among whom he cannot find a 
single acquaintance cannot be of 
much account. 

‘* And neither dol,”’ said Joyce, 
with a wistful look. Her feeling 
was very different. She was a 
little fluttered by the sight of so 
many people, and looked at them 
with a longing to see a face she 
knew, a face which would smile 
upon her. She met many looks, 
and could even see that there were 
little scraps of conversation about 
her, and that she was pointed out 
to one and another; but there 
was no greeting or recognition 
for her among tlie pleasant crowd. 
She turned round again, very grate- 
ful, to the Captain, whose society 
sustained her—but, alas! the Cap- 
tain had been spied and seized 
upon by Lady St Clair, and Joyce 
felt herself left alone. She looked 
wistfully at the collection of 
daughters who surrounded Lady 
St Clair, ready to claim acquaint- 
ance with a smile if the Miss St 
Clair who had called should be 
among the array. But either the 
Miss St Clair who had called was 
not there, or else she had forgotten 
Joyce. She stood for a moment 
shy yet desolate, not knowing 
where to turn; then, with a little 
sense of taking flight, moved 
quickly away to where the chil- 
dren were. 

‘‘Miss Hayward, Miss Hay- 
ward !”’ cried a voice behind. She 
paused, glad that some one cared 
enough to stop her, and saw Mr 
Sitwell hastening after her, with a 
young man following closely,—a 
very young man in the long coat 
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and close waistcoat which were 
quite unusual things to Joyce. 
‘*You are so kind as really to 
wish to help with the children ? 
Let me introduce my young friend 
and curate, Mr Bright; he will 
take you to them,” the clergyman 
said. 

The other little clergyman made 
his bow, and said how fortunate 
they were in having such a fine 
day, and what a pretty party it 
was. ‘‘I always think this is 
such a nice place for outdoor 
parties: not so nice as one’s own 
lawn, of course—but if one has no 
lawn, what can one do? In most 
places there is no alternative but 
a vulgar field. Now this is quite 
pretty—don’t you think it is quite 
pretty, Miss Hayward ?”’ 

‘* There is so much green, and 
such fine trees, that everything 
here is pretty,’’ said Joyce. 

** You put it much more nicely 
than I did; but I’m'so glad you 
like the place; and how very 
gratifying for the Sitwells! It 
really was time that there should 
be a demonstration. After be- 
guiling Sitwell here with such 
large promises, to have the rectory 
set itself against him! But there 
is a generosity about society, don’t 
you think, Miss Hayward, as soon 
as people really see the state of 
affairs. It will be a dreadful slap 
in the face for Jenkinson, don’t 
you think ?”’ 

“* Indeed *» Joyce had be- 
gun, meaning to say she was too 
ignorant to form an opinion, but 
her new companion did not wait 
for the expression of her senti- 
ments. 

‘Yes, indeed—you are quite 
right; and for Mrs Jenkinson, 
who, between ourselves, is a great 
deal worse than the Canon. Every 





one who comes to St Augustine’s 
she seems to think is taking away 
something from her. 
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greatest testimonial we can give 
to the ladies,”’ said the little gen- 
tleman with a laugh; ‘ when they 
are disagreeable, they are so very 
disagreeable—beyond the power of 
any man. But, fortunately for us, 
that happens very seldom.”’ The 
curate glanced up for the smile of 
approval with which his little sal- 
lies were generally received, but 
getting none, went on again undis- 
mayed. ‘* Which kind of children 
do you like, Miss Hayward,—the 
quite little ones, the roly-polies, or 
the big ones? I prefer the babies 
myself: they roll about on the 
grass like puppies, and they are 
quite happy—whereas you have to 
keep the other ones going. Miss 
Marsham takes the big girls in 
hand. You must let me introduce 
her to you. She is our great stand- 
by in the district—a little peculiar, 
but such a good creature. Well, 
Miss Marsham, how are you get- 
ting on here?’”’ 

‘« Very well, oh, very well. We 
always do nicely. We have been 
playing at Tom Tidler’s ground. 
We just wanted some one to take 
the head of the other side. Oh, 
Mr Bright,’ cried this new per- 
sonage, clasping her hands to- 
gether, ‘‘what a pleasure for 
everybody; what a good thing; 
what a thorough success! ”’ 

‘«Isn’t it?’’ cried the curate; 
and they both turned round to 
look down upon the many-coloured 
groups below with beaming faces. 

‘* Nobody can say now that St 
Augustine’s was not wanted,” said 
the lady. 

‘*No, indeed; I have just been 
saying to Miss Hayward what a 
slap in the face for the Canon,” 
the gentleman added, again giving 
vent to his feelings in a triumphant 
laugh. 

‘Oh, is this Miss Hayward?” 
said Miss Marsham, offering her 
hand to Joyce. She was a thin 
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woman, with long meagre arms, 
and hands thrust into gloves too 
big for her. Without being badly 
dressed, she had the general air of 
having been taken out of a ward- 
robe of old clothes : everything she 
wore being a little old-fashioned, 
a little odd, badly matched, and 
hanging unharmoniously together. 
Even those gloves, which were too 
big, had the air of having had two 
hands thrust into them at random, 
without any thought whether or 
not they were a pair. But the old 
clothes were all of good quality ; 
the little frills of lace were what 
ladies call ‘¢ real,’’ not the cottony 
imitations which are current in the 
present day. She had a worn 
face, lit up by a pair of soft brown 
eyes, in which there was still a 
great deal of sparkle left, when 
their owner pleased. 

‘«T have heard so much of you,”’ 
she said. ‘¢Dear Mrs Sitwell 
takes such an interest! it is so 
very kind to come and see how the 
children are getting on: and here 
they are all waiting for their 
game. Mr Bright, you must take 
the other side. Now then, chil- 
dren, I hope that is high enough 
for you. Come on.” 

Joyce stood by with great grav- 
ity while the game proceeded— 
Mr Bright and Miss Marsham 
making an arch with their joined 
hands, through which the children 
streamed. ‘lhe curate, no doubt, 
would have taken this part of his 
duties quite simply if it had not 
been for the presence of this spec- 
tator, whose momentary smile 
died off into a look of very serious 
contemplation as she stood by, 
taking no part in the fun, which, 
with the stimulus of Mr Bright’s 
presence, grew fast and furious. 
Joyce could not have told why she 
felt so serious. She stood looking 


on at Miss Marsham’s old clothes 
on the one side—the thin wrist, 
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with its little edge of yellow lace, 
the big glove, made doubly visible 
by the elevation of the hand—and 
Mr Bright in his neat coat, falling 
to his knee, extremely spruce in 
his professional blackness, against 
the vivid green of the sloping field. 
Joyce thought him very good to 
do it, nor was she conscious of any 
ridicule. She compared Mr Bright 
with the minister at home, who 
would have lvoked on as she her- 
self was doing, but certainly would 
not have joined in the play: and 
she thought that certainly the 
children were very much made of 
in England, and should be very 
happy. Presently, however, Mr 
Bright detached himself from the 
game, and came and joined her. 

‘I am afraid you thought me 
a great gaby,’’ he said; ‘‘ but ata 
school feast, you know, one can’t 
stand on one’s dignity.”’ 

‘*QOh no,” said Joyce, ‘‘it was 
I that was the great for not 
joining in. I should like to do 
something; but I don’t know 
what would please them.”’ 

‘*Something new to play at,” 
said Miss Marsham. ‘‘I always 
ask strangers if they can’t recom- 
mend something new. Look, 
look !’’ she cried, suddenly clutch- 
ing the curate’s arm; ‘‘do you 
see ? the Thompsons’ carriage, his 
very greatest supporters! Dear 
me, dear me! who could have 
thought of that!” 

‘¢And Sir Sam himself,’’ said 
the curate, exultantly. ‘* Well, 
this is triumph indeed. I must 
go and see what they say.” 

‘« Sir Sam himself,’’ said Miss 
Marsham, musingly. ‘Do you 
know, Miss Hayward, if you will 
not think it strange of me to say 
it, I am beginning to get a little 
sorry for the Canon. It is not 
that Sir Sam is such a great per- 
son. He is only a soap-boiler, or 
something of that sort —night- 
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lights, you know ; but he is enor- 
mously rich, and the Canon has 
always been by way of having him 
in his pocket. Whatever was 
wanted, there was always a big 
subscription from Sir Sam. Yes, 
dear, by all means. Hunt the 
Slipper is a very nice, noisy. 
You will think it very queer, Miss 
Hayward, but I am beginning to 
get sorry for the Canon. I can’t 
help recollecting, you know, the 
time before St Augustine’s was 
thought of. Yes, yes, my dear; 
but let me talk for a moment to 
the young lady.”’ 

‘¢I know so little,’’ said Joyce, 
—¥‘‘scarcely either the one or the 
other.” 

‘¢And you must think us sé 
frivolous,’”’ said the kind woman, 
with a sigh. ‘‘ The fact is, I was 


very anxious it should be a success. 
St Augustine’s was very much 
wanted—it really was. There are 


such a number of those people 
that live by the river, you know— 
boatmen, and those sort of people 
—and so neglected. I tried a 
few things—a night-school, and so 
forth ; but by one’s self one can 
do so little. Have you much ex- 
perience, Miss Hayward, in parish 
work ?”” 

‘¢Oh, none—none at all.”’ 

‘‘Ah!”’ cried Miss Marsham, 
with a sigh, ‘‘that’s how one’s 
illusions go. 1 thought you would 
be such a help. But never mind, 
my dear, you’re very young. Oh, 
you’ve begun, children, without 
me! All right, all right; I am 
not disappointed at all. I want 
to talk to this young lady. They 
think we care for it just as much 
as they do,’’ she went on, turning 
to Joyce; ‘‘but if truth be told, 
I am a little stiff for Hunt the 
Slipper. And you can’t think how 
good the Sitwells are. He is in 
the parish—I ought to say the 
district — morning, noon, and 
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night. And she—well, if I did 
not know she had three children, 
and did everything for them her. 
se!f, and really only one servant, 
for the other is quite a girl, and 
always taken up with the baby— 
besides her work about the photo- 
graphs, you know—I should say 
she was in the parish too, morn- 
ing, noon, and night.’’ 

Joyce stood and looked down 
upon the people flitting in and 
out of the tent, arranging and re- 
arranging themselves in different 
groups, and on the rush of the 
hosts to the swinging-gate, at 
which a fat man and a large lady 
were getting down, and listened 
to the narrative going on in her 
ear with the accompaniment of 
the cries and laughter of the chil- 
dren, all in that tone which, to 
her northern ears, was high-pitched 
and a little shrill. How strange 
itall was! She might have fallen 
into a new world. It was curious 
to listen to this new opening of 
human life; but she was young,and 
not enough of a spectator to be able 
to disengage herself, and be amused 
with a free mind by the humours 
of a scene with which she had 
nothing to do. She looked stilla 
little wistfully at the little crowd, 
where there was nobody who knew 
anything of herself, or thought her 
worth the trouble of making ac- 
quaintance with. Joyce had not 
heard any fine conversation as yet, 
nor had she encountered any of the 
wit or wisdom which she had ex- 
pected; but still she could not 
free herself from the idea that to 
be among the ladies and the gen- 
tlemen would be more entertaining 
than here, with Miss Marsham 
giving her a sketch of the history 
of the Sitwells and the church con- 
troversies of the place, and the 
school children quite beyond her 
reach playing Hunt the Slipper 


in the background. She was much — 
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too young to take any comfort in 
the thought that such is life, and 
that the gay whirl of society very 
often resolves itself into standing 
ina corner and hearing somebody 
else’s private history, not always 
so innocent or from so benevolent 
a historian. 

But presently, and all in a mo- 
ment, the aspect of affairs changed 
for Joyce. It changed in a com- 
pletely unreasonable, and, indeed, 
altogether inadequate way,—not 
by an introduction among the best 
people, the crowd whose appear- 
ance filled the clergyman and his 
wife, and all their retainers, with 
transports a trifle short of celes- 
tial; not in making acquaintance 
with Sir Sam Thompson, the soap- 
boiler, whose appearance was the 
climax of the triumph—a climax 
so complete that it turned the 
scale, and made the Sitwells’ hard- 
hearted partisan sorry for the 
Canon. None of these great 
things befeil Joyce. All that hap- 
pened was the appearance of a tall 
individual, separating himself from 
the crowd, and walking towards 
her from the lower level. 

‘‘Here is a gentleman coming 
this way,’’ said Miss Marsham. 
*T don’t think he is one of the 
school committee, or any one I 
know. But I am rather short- 
sighted, and I may be mistaking 
him for some one else, as I do so 
often. Dear Miss Hayward, | am 
sure you must have good eyes: 
will you look and tell me. Ah, 
I see you know him.” 

‘*It is Captain Bellendean,’”’ said 
Joyce. Her musing face had 
grown bright. 

‘*Who is Captain Bellendean? 
Does he take an interest in Sun- 
day schools? Is he——’’ Here 
Miss Marsham turned to look at 
her companion, and though she 
was short-sighted, she was not 
without certain insights which 
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women seldom altogether lose. 
‘¢Oh!” she said, and, with a sub- 
dued smile and a sparkle out of 
her brown eyes, which for a mo- 
ment made her middle-aged face 
both young and bright, returned 
to the children who were playing 
Hunt the Slipper, and though she 
had said she was too stiff for that 
game, was down among them in a 
moment as lively as any there. 

It is to be doubted whether 
Joyce was conscious that her 
friend of ten minutes’ standing had 
left her, or how she left her. She 
stood looking down upon the same 
scene, her face still full of musing, 
but touched with light which 
changed and softened every line. 
‘*IT have been looking fos you 
everywhere,’’ said Captain Bellen- 
dean; ‘‘when I got free of that 
rabble you were nowhere to be 
seen. I might have thought you 
would turn to the children, who 
have some nature about them. And 
so I had the sense to do at last.’’ 

‘*Do you call them rabble?” 
said Joyce. 

‘“‘Not if it displeases you,’’ he 
said. ‘* But what are they after 
all? Society is always more or less 
a rabble, and here you get it naked, 
without the brilliancy and the 
glow which takes one in in town.”’ 

Perhaps Captain Bellendean had 
not found himself so much appre- 
ciated as he thought himself en- 
titled to be in town, and thus pro- 
duced these sentiments, which are 
so common, with a little air of 
conviction, as if they had never 
been heard before. And indeed, 
save in books, where she had often 
met them, Joyce had never heard 
them before. 

‘« And yet,”’ said Joyce, ‘when 
educated people meet—people that 
have read and have seen the 
world—it must be more interest- 
ing to hear them talk than—than 
any other pleasure.”’ ; 
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‘«May we sit down here? the 
grass is quite dry. Educated 
people? Iam sure I don’t know, 
for I.seldom meet them, and I’m 
very uninstructed myself. But 
I'll tell you what, Miss Joyce, you 
are the only educated person I 
know. ‘Talk to me, and I will 
listen, and I have no doubt it will 
be far more entertaining to me 
than any other diversion; but 
whether it may have the same 
effect on you——’’ he said, looking 


up to her from the grass upon 
which he had thrown himself, with 
inquiring eyes. 

Oh, Andrew Halliday! whose 
boast was education, who would 
have tackled her upon the most 
abstruse subjects, or talked Shake. 
speare and the musical glasses as 
long as she pleased,—how was it 
that the soldier’s brag of his igno- 
rance seemed to Joyce far more 
delightful than any such music of 
the spheres ? 


CHAPTER XXIV, 


Norman Bellendean appeared 
very often at Richmond. He made 
whats Mrs Hayward considered 
quite an exhibition of himself at 
that school feast—in a way which 
no man had any right to do, un- 
less. People asked who he 
was—a distinguished-looking man, 


and quite new to society in Rich- 


mond. It is well known that in 
the country a man who is really a 
man—neither a boy of twenty nor 
an aged beau masquerading as such 
—is always received with open arms. 
Half-a-dozen ladies, with water- 
parties, or dances, or some other 
merrymaking in hand, asked Mrs 
Sitwell anxiously who her friend 
was. ‘And could you induce him 
to come to my dance on the 23d ?”’ 
or to my picnic, or whatever it 
might be. He formed in some de- 
gree the climax of that most success- 
ful entertainment; for the little 
clergywoman was too clever to con- 
fess that in reality she knew ncoth- 
ing whatever about Captain Bel- 
lendean. She replied, evasively, 
that she did not know what his 
engagements were,—that he had 
only come from town for that 
afternoon; and so got herself 
much worship in the eyes of all 
around, who knew how very diff- 
cult it was, what an achievement 


almost impossible, to get a man to 
come from town, while still the 
season lingered on. It was just 
as well, the disappointed ladies 
said ; for a man who could affcher 
himself, as he had been doing with 
that Miss Hayward, was either an 
engaged man, and so comparative- 
ly useless, or a dangerous man, who 
had better be kept at arm’s length 
by prudent mothers with daughters, 
An engaged man, as is well known, 
is a man with the bloom taken off 
him. He cannot be expected to 
make himsetf agreeable as another 
man would do—for either he will 
not, being occupied with his own 
young lady, or else he ought not, 
having a due regard to the suscep- 
tibilities of other young ladies who 
might not be informed of his con- 
dition. And to see him sitting on 
the grass at Joyce’s feet was a 
thing which made a great impres- 
sion upon two people —upon Lady 
St Clair, who knew Norman’s value, 
and whose heart had beat quicker 
for a moment, wondering if it was 
for Dolly, or Ally, or Minnie, or 
Fanny, that the Lord of Bellen- 
dean had come; whereas it ap- 
peared it was for none of them, 
but for the Haywards, and that 
stiff girl of theirs. The other pet- 
son was Mrs Hayward he 
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who, after all the trouble she had 
been at in making up her mind to 
Joyce, thus found herself, as it 
seemed, face to face with the pos- 
sibility of being released from 
oyce, which was very startling, 
and filled her with many thoughts. 
It would, no doubt, be a fine ter- 
mination to her trouble, and would 
restore the household to its original 
comfortable footing. But besides 
that she grudged such wonderful 
good luck to a girl who really had 
done nothing to deserve it, Mrs 
Hayward felt that, even with Joyce 
married, things could not return to 
their old happy level. No revolu- 
tion can be undone altogether ; it 
must leave traces, if not on the 
soil over which it has passed, at 
least on the constitution of af- 
fairs. The house could never be, 


even without Joyce, as easy, as 
complete, as tranquil, as before it 
was aware that Joyce had ever 


been. Therefore her mind was 
driven back into a chaos of uncer- 
tainties and disagreeables. Besides, 
it was not in the abstract a proper 
thing for a man to aficher himself 
in such a way. It was wrong, in 
the first place, unless he was very 
certain he meant it, compromising 
the girl; and even if he meant it, 
it was an offence against decorum, 
and put the girl’s mother, or the 
person unfortunately called upon 
to act in the place of the girl’s 
mother, in a most uncomfortable 
position ; for what could she say? 
Should she be asked, as it would 
be most natural that people should 
ask, whether it was a settled thing, 
what answer could she make? For 
she felt sure that it was not a set- 
tled thing,—nothing indeed but a 
caprice of this precious Captain’s. 
To amuse himself, nothing but 
that! And yet she felt with an 
angry helplessness, especially. gall- 
‘ing to Elizabeth, who had hitherto 
commanded her husband with such 
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absolute ease and completeness, 
that this was a case in which she 
could not get the Colonel to act. 
He would not bring the man to 
book: he would not ask him what 
he meant by it. Of this Mrs Hay- 
ward was as certain as that night 
is not day. Colonel Hayward 
could not be taught even to be 
distant to the Captain. He could 
not behave coldly to him; and as 
for herself, how could she act when 
the father took no notice? This 
was one of the things which, even 
under the must skilful management, 
could not be done. 

It kept Mrs Hayward all the 
more anxious that young Bellen- 
dean continued to appear from 
time to time without invitation, 
sometimes indeed bringing invita- 
tions of his own. Twice there was 
a water-party, the first time con- 
ducted by Mrs Bellendean, and to 
which a party came from town, 
including Greta—a large and mer- * 
ry party, which the St Clairs were 
asked to join as well as the Hay- 
wards. The gratification of this, 
which brought her into bonds of 
apparent intimacy with Lady St 
Clair, her most important neigh- 
bour, threw a pleasant mist over 
Mrs Hayward’s sharpness of ob- 
servation; but she was suddenly 
brought back to her anxieties by 
remarking the eagerness of Mrs 
Bellendean to have Joyce with her 
on the return voyage. Joyce had 
been in Norman’s boat on the way 
up the stream, while Greta sat 
sedately by her elder relative ; but 
in coming back Mrs Bellendean 
had shown so determined a desire 
for Joyce, that the Captain’s plans 
were put out. Mrs Hayward, till 
that time rapt in the golden air of 
the best society, feeling herself de- 
finitely adopted into the charmed 
circle of ‘‘the best people,’’ had for- 
gotten everything else for the mo- 
ment, when she suddenly became 
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aware of a little discussion going 
on. ‘Joyce, you must really come 
with me. I have scarcely had the 
chance of a word. Greta will take 
your place in the other boat, and 
you must—you really must give 
me your company.’’ ‘‘ What is the 
good of disturbing the arrange- 
ment ?”’ said Norman’s deeper voice, 
in a slight growl. ‘‘Oh, I must 
have Joyce,” said the other. And 
Mrs Hayward, looking up, saw a 
little scene which was very dra- 
matic and suggestive. The Cap- 
tain, in his flannels, which are gen- 
erally a very becoming costume, 
making his dark, bronzed, and 
bearded face all the more effective 
and imposing, stooping to hold the 
boat which Joyce had been about 
to enter, looking up, half angry, 
half pleading, as his glance was 
divided between the two ladies. 
Joyce’s foot had been put forward 
to step on board, when her elder 
friend caught her arm; and Mrs 
Hayward’s keen eyes observed the 
change of expression, the sudden 
check with which Joyce drew back. 
And the change was effected, not- 
withstanding the Captain’s opposi- 
tion. Mrs Hayward did the girl 
the justice to say that she did not 
look either dull or angry when she 
was transferred to the other boat; 
but she was subdued—sedate as 
Greta had been, and as was suited 
to the atmosphere of the elder peo- 
ple. The Colonel, it need not be 
said, was among the younger ones, 
making himself very happy, but 
not pleased, any more than his in- 
ferior officer, to have Joyce taken 
away. This little episode was one 
concerning which not a word was 
said. The immediate actors made 
no remark whatever, neither good 
nor bad. Mrs Bellendean held 
Joyce’s hand in hers, and talked to 
her all the way with the tenderest 
kindness; and save that she had fall- 
en back into more of her ordinary 
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air, and was serious as usual, Joyce 
showed no consciousness that she 
had been removed from one boat 
to another, four cause. Was she 
aware of it? her stepmother asked 
herself; did she know? Mrs Hay- 
ward replied to herself that a wo- 
man is always a woman, however 
inexperienced, and that she must 
know: but did not specify in her 
thoughts what the knowledge was. 

And in the evening, when all 
was over, when the visitors had 
departed after the cold collation 
which Mrs Hayward thought it 
necessary to have prepared for 
them on their return, though that 
had not been in the programme of 
the day’s pleasure—she held a con- 
versation with the Colonel on the 
subject, which gave much informa- 
tion to that unobservant man. 
‘*Did you tell me, Henry,’’ she 
said, opening all at once a sort 
of masked battery upon the unsus- 
pecting soldier, pleasantly fatigued 
with his party of pleasure, ‘or 
have I only imagined, that there 
was some man—in Scotland—some 
sort of a lover, or engagement, or 
something—that had to do with 
Joyce ?”’ 

‘¢ My dear !’’ the Colonel cried, 
taken by surprise. 

‘‘ Yes, but tell me. Did I dream 
it, or did you say something ?” 

‘¢ There wasa man,’’ the Colonel 
admitted, with great reluctance, 
‘‘at the cottage that day, who 
said But Joyce has néver 
spoken to me on the subject— 
never a word.”’ 

‘* But there was a man?” 
Hayward said. 

‘¢ There was a man: but entire- 
ly out of the question, quite out 
of the question, Elizabeth. You 
would have said so yourself if you 
had seen him.’’ 

‘« Never mind that. Most like- 
ly quite suitable for her in her 
former circumstances. But that 
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is not the question at all. What 
I wanted to know was just what 
you tell me. There was a man 

“‘I have never heard a word of 
him from that day to this. Joyce 
has never referred to him. I hope 
never to hear his name again.” 

‘Ah!’ said Mrs Hayward, op- 
posing the profound calm of a spec- 
tator to the rising excitement of 
her listener. ‘‘I wonder, now, 
what he would think of Captain 
Bellendean.”’ 

‘“‘Of Bellendean? why, what 
should he think? What is there 
about Bellendean to be thought 
of? Yes, yes, himself of course, 
and he’s a very fine fellow; but 
that is not what you mean.”’ 

‘Do you mean to say, Henry, 
that you did not remark how the 
Captain, as she calls him, afiches 
himself everywhere—far more 
than I consider becoming —with 
Joyce ?”’ 

“ Affiches himself. 


My dear, 
I don’t know exactly what you 


mean by that. So many French 
words are used nowadays.”’ 

‘¢ Makes a show of himself, then, 
—marks her out for other people’s 
remark —can’t see her anywhere 
but he is at her side, or her feet, 
or however it may happen. Why, 
didn’t you remark he insisted on 
having her in his boat to-day, and 
paid no attention to the young 
lady from town who was of his 
own party and came with him, 
and of course ought to have had 
his first care? ”’ 

‘«My dear, I was in that boat. 
It was natural Joyce should be 
with me.”’ 

“Qh yes,’’ said Mrs Hayward ; 
“and accordingly Captain Bellen- 
dean, with that self-denial which 
distinguishes young men, put out 
his own people in order that you 
might have her near you. How 
considerate !’’ 
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‘« Elizabeth ! not more consider- 
ate, Iam sure, than you would be 
for any one. who might feel herself 
a little out of it,—a little strange, 
perhaps, not knowing many people, 
—not with much habit of society.’ , 

‘*My dear Henry, you are an 
old goose,’’ was what his wife said. 

But when there was another 
water-party proposed, she looked 
very closely after her stepdaughter 
—not, however, in the way of in- 
terfering with Captain Bellen- 
dean’s attentions,—for why should 
she interfere on behalf of Greta 
or any one else? let their people 
look after them,—but only by way 
of keeping a wise control and pre- 
venting anything like this affiche- 
ment, which might make people 
talk. Captain Bellendean was a 
free man, so far as any one knew ; 
he had a right to dispose of him- 
self as he pleased. There was no 
reason why she should interfere 
against the interests of Joyce. 
To be sure, it gave her a keen 
pang of annoyance to think of this 
girl thus securing every gift of for- 
tune. What had she done that 
all the prizes should be rained 
down at her feet? But at the 
same time, Mrs Hayward began 
to feel a dramatic interest in the 
action going on before her eyes— 
an action such as is a great secret 
diversion and source of amusement 
to women everywhere—the un- 
folding of the universal love-tale; 
and her speculations as to whether 
it would ever come to anything, 
and what it would come to, and 
when the dénouement would be 
reached, gave, in spite of herself, 
a new interest to her life. She 
watched Joyce with less of the 
involuntary hostility which she 
had in vain struggled against, and 
more abstract interest than had 
yet been possible—looking at her, 
not as Joyce, but as the heroine 
of an ever-exciting story. The 
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whole house felt the advantage of 
this new point of view. It ameli- 
orated matters, both up-stairsand 
down, and, strangely enough, made 
things more easy for Brooks and 
the cook, as well as for Joyce, 
while the little romance went on. 

All this took place very quickly, 
the water - parties following each 
other in quick succession, so that 
Joyce was, so to speak, plunged 
into what, to her unaccustomed 
mind, was truly a whirl of gaiety, 
before the day on which Canon 
Jenkinson called with his wife in 
state—a visit which was almost 
official, and connected with the 
great fact of Joyce’s existence and 
appearance, of which they had as 
yet taken no formal notice. Mrs 
Jenkinson was, in her way, as 
remarkable in appearance as her 
husband. She was almost as tall, 
and though there were no rotun- 
dities about her, her fine length 
of limb showed in a free and large 
movement which went admirably 
with the Canon’s swing. They 
came into the room as if they had 
been a marching regiment; and 
being great friends and having 
known the Haywards for a num- 
ber of years, began immediately to 
criticise all their proceedings with 
a freedom only to be justified by 
these well-known facts. 

‘*So this is the young lady,” 
Mrs Jenkinson said. She rose up 
to have Joyce presented to her, 
and, though Joyce was over the 
common height, subdued her at 
once to the size and sensations of 
a small school-girl under the eyes 
of one of those awful critics of the 
nursery who cow the boldest spirit. 
‘*] am very pleased to make your 
acquaintance, my dear.” The 
Canon’s wife was a very well edu- 
cated woman, but her English” was 
not perfect. She used various of 
those colloquialisms which are 
‘growing more and more common 


in ordinary talk. The reader will 
not imagine that, in reporting 
such dreadful forms of speech, the 
writer has any sympathy with per- 
sons who are capable of saying 
that they are very pleased. 

‘“‘T am very pleased to make 
your acquaintance,’’ said Mrs 
Jenkinson ; ‘‘how do you do? [| 
think I ought both to have had 
information of this wonderful ap- 
pearance upon the scene and to 
have had you brought to see me; 
but that is, of course, not your 
fault: and though late, I am very 
delighted to make friends with 
you. She has a nice face,” she 
added, turning to Mrs Hayward. 
‘*T like her face. No doubf she 
will give you a great deal of 
trouble, but in your place I should 
expect to make something of a girl 
with that kind of looks.’ 

‘JT am sure Joyce is very much 
obliged to you for thinking so well 
of her. It remains to be seen 
what we are to make of each 
other—but I never pretended to 
be so clever,’’ Mrs Hayward said. 

‘*As for pretending, that is 
neither here nor there. I want 
you to tell me all about it now, 
—not for my sake, but that I may 
have something to answer when 
people bother me with questions. 
That is the worst of not being 
quite frank. When you make a 
mystery about anything, people 
always imagine there is a great 
deal more in it. I always say it 
is the best policy to make a clean 
breast of everything at once.” 

‘There is no clean breast to 
make. I have all along said pre- 
cisely the same thing—-which is, 
that she couldn’t possibly have 
been with us in India, and that 
she was brought up by her mother’s 
friends.”’ 

‘‘The first wife,’? said Mrs 
Jenkinson; ‘‘poor thing, I have 
always heard she died very young, 
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but never before that she left a 
child.” 

‘‘Few people are so. clever as 
to hear everything. You perceive 
that it was the case, nevertheless,’’ 
Mrs Hayward said, with a sparkle 
in her eyes. 

‘¢And I hear you are plunging 
her into all sorts of gaiety, and 
that there is a follower, as the 
maids say, already, or something 
very like one—a Scotch officer, or 
something of that sort. You are 
not so pleased to have her, but 
what you would be resigned to get 
rid of her, I suppose.”’ 

‘‘T can’t tell what you suppose, 
or what you may have heard,” 
said the Colonel’s wife. ‘I hope 


I will do my duty to my hus- 
band’s daughter whatever the cir- 
cumstances may be.’’ 

‘¢Oh, I don’t mean to throw any 
doubt upon that; but we were very 
surprised,’’ Mrs Jenkinson said. 


In the meantime the Canon had 
withdrawn to the other side of the 
room and called Joyce to him, who 
had been considerably alarmed by 
the beginning of this interchange of 
hostilities. ‘* Come here and talk 
tome,’’ he said. ‘* You have not 
kept faith with me. I have got a 
crow to pluck with you, my new 
parishioner. You went to that 
affair of the Sitwells after all.”’ 

‘‘My father took me,”’ said 
Joyce, with natural evasion; and 
then she added, ‘‘ but there was 
no reason I should not go.”’ 

‘‘ Here’s a little rebel,’’ said the 
Canon ; ‘‘ not only flies in my face, 
but tells me there’s no reason why 
she shouldn’t. Come, now, answer 
me my question. Are you a 
good Churchwoman —they turn 
out very good Church principles 
in Scotland when they are of the 
right sort—or are you a horrid 
little Presbyterian? you wouldn’t 
answer me the other day. 

‘*T am a—horrid Presbyterian,” 
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Joyce said, with an unusual amuse- 
ment and sense of humour break- 
ing through her shyness and 
strangeness. The Canon was the 
first person who had touched any 
natural chord in her. 

‘*I thought as much,”’ he said. 
‘¢ Hayward, here's a pretty busi- 
ness. As if it were not enough 
to have a nest of rebels conspiring 
under my very nose, here’s a 
little revolutionary with no re- 
spect for any constituted author- 
ity whom you’ve brought among 
us. But I must teach you the 
error of your ways. You shall 
come and hear me preach my 
famcus sermon on Calvin, and if 
after that you find you have a leg 
to stand upon—but I suppose 
you’re ready to go to the stake for 
your religion, however wrong it 
may be proved to be?’’ 

‘‘T was never taught,” said 
Joyce, with her schoolmistress air, 
‘‘that it was a religion at all—for 
them that instructed me said we 
were all at one in our religion, 
and that it was only the forms of 
Church government ” 

‘*Do you hear that, Hayward! 
This will never do. I see she 
means to convert me. And that’s 
why she sympathises with these 
Sitwelis and their demonstrations. 
You were there too. And they 
dragged that old boy—that big 
Sir Sam—to their place, by way 
of a little extra triumph over me 
—as if I cared for the soap-boiler. 
And, Hayward, you were there 
too.”’ 

‘¢ Elizabeth,’”’ said the Colonel, 
abashed, ‘‘as they made so great a 
point of it, thought we might as 
well go.’’ 

‘‘And fly in the face of your 
oldest friend,’’ said the Canon. 
‘* Look here, I am going to be great 
friends with this girl of yours. 
I’ll bring her over to my side, and 
she’ll help me to make mince-meat 
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of these St Augustine people. 
What is her name ?—Joyce—why, 
to be sure, that was her moth- 
er’s———’’_ The Canon’s fine bass 
dropped into a lower key, and he 
broke off with a ‘‘ poor thing, poor 
thing! Well, my dear, I don’t 
mean to stand on any ceremony 
with you. I mean to call you 
Joyce, seeing I have known your 
father since before you were born- 
You shouldn’t have taken him off 
to that business in Wombwell’s 
field, and made him take sides 
against me.”’ 

‘¢ I did not know—one side from 
another,’’ said Joyce ; ‘‘and besides, 
it was not me.”’ 

It was very hard for her not to 
say ‘‘sir’’ to him. He belonged to 
the class of men who are in the 
way of visiting schools, and to 
whom a little schoolmistress looks 
up as the greatest of earthly 
potentates; but she resisted the 
inclination heroically. 

** Well,”’ he said, ‘‘ I don’t doubt 
both of these things are true. But 
you shall hear all about it. Why, 
I set up the man! It was I who 
put him in that district—it was I 
who got it constituted a district— 
you know, Hayward. They were 
starving in a curacy when I put 
them there. Not that I blame 
Sitwell—it’s that little sprite of a 
wife of his that is at the bottom 
of it all. A little woman like that 
can’t keep out of mischief. She 
runs to it like a duck to the 
water. And they thought they 
would make an end of me by lay- 
ing hold of that old soap-boiler— 
old Sam! Soapy Sam, no doubt 


she’ll call him—that woman has a 
nickname for everybody. She calls 
me the Great Gun, do you know? 
If she doesn’t take care she’ll find 
that guns, and Canons too, have 
got shot in them. Why, she’s got 
that good old Cissy Marsham away 
from me—that old fool that is 
worth ten thousand soap-boilers.”’ 

‘¢Oh no,”’ said Joyce. 

‘¢What?’’ cried the Canon—‘‘not 
worth ten thousand soap-boilers? 
No, you are right; I mean ten 
million—I was under the mark.”’ 

And then Joyce told her little 
story about Miss Marsham’s re- 
grets. And the Canon’s melodious 
throat gave forth a soft roar of 
laughter, which brought a little 
moisture to his eyes. ‘1 always 
knew I should have you on my 
side,’ he said. ‘* Here’s this little 
schismatic extracting the only little 
drop of honey there was in all that 
prickly wilderness—and laughing 
in her sleeve all the time to see the 
Church folks quarrelling. But don’t 
you be too cock-sure: for I’ll have 
you converted and as stanch a 
Churchwoman as any in the dio- 
cese before Michaelmas—if that 
Scotch fellow leaves us the time,” 
the Canon said, with another big 
but soft laugh. 

That Scotch fellow! Joyce grew 
very red, and then very pale. 
There was only one, so far as she 
was aware, who could be called by 
that name. And how completely 
she had forgotten him and his ex- 
istence, and those claims of his! 
The shock made her head swim, 
and the very earth under her feet 
insecure. 
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The immortal Goethe has de- 
clared that he might have been a 
great poet but for the insurmount- 
able obstacles presented by the 
language, a piece of paradoxical 
conceit which, while it provokes a 
smile, sets us nevertheless a-mus- 
ing and wondering whether with 
another grammar, and totally dif- 
ferent system of construction, any- 
thing resembling a real novel could 
ever have emanated from a Ger- 
man brain. 

We doubt it; for even while 
granting the ‘‘awful German lan- 
guage,’’ as Mark Twain has it, to 
be the one most unsuited for the 
purpose, it seems to us that it is 
the whole nature and tone of Ger- 
man thought, rather than the lan- 
guage in which it finds expression 
that essentially runs counter to 
the principles of fiction. Perhaps 
that very depth and thoroughness 
which renders the German so emi- 
nently successful as a man of science 
or philosophy, here stands in his 
way, for the Teuton Pegasus is an 
elephant which, though admira- 
bly adapted for dragging a heavy 
weight, is rather apt in its pon- 
derous march to grind to dust 
the airy car of fiction instead of 
raising it to the clouds; and even 
those few conjurors who have sur- 
mounted the difficulties of this 
involved and rugged tongue, and 
rendered it soft as silk beneath 
their skilful hand, are seldom 
exempt from the universal charges 
of tediousness and, pedantry. 

The Germans, essentially a labori- 
ous and hard-working race, expect 
their fellow-creatures to work as 
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well; so the German novelists hav- 
ing produced his book at the price 
of much heavy toil and anguish 
of spirit, sees no reason why his 
reader should not peruse it at the 
sweat of his brow. In our indo- 
lent world, however, there are 
many degenerate individuals who 
lack the taste for hard labour, con- 
sequently many who never attempt 
to read a German novel. Doubt- 
less they are wrong, for honest 
labour always brings its own re- 
ward. After all, it is merely a 
question of bodily strength, and 
we have found by experience that, 
given the conditions of cool weather, 
robust health, and a plentiful sup- 
ply of very sustaining food, it is 
quite possible to read, digest, and 
moreover enjoy a German novel, 
and that very frequently the re- 
compense is in exact proportion 
to the effort. 

One of the most formidable, and 
at the same time most remunera- 
tive, of current German novelists 
is Friedrich Spielhagen, whose rare 
mastery of the language, filling us 
with wondering admiration, makes 
us think of some cunning artist 
luring dulcet tones from out 
some harsh unwieldly instrument, 
and whose smooth, harmonious, yet 
vigorous style has never appeared 
to greater advantage than in his 
latest work, ‘Was will das 
werden ?’! 

This at first sight somewhat in 
comprehensible title is taken from 
the Acts of the Apostles, ii. 12, when 
the people, astonished at hearing 
the different tongues after the de- 
scent of the Holy Ghost, ask each 





1 Was will das werden? Roman von Friedrich Spielhagen. 
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other wonderingly, ‘‘What mean- 
eth this?’’ And the author, here 
applying it to the present social 
disorganisation, puts the question, 
‘*What will come of this?’’! what 
has the future in store for us? 
and what is to be the final result 
of the ever-increasing conflicting 
social interests by which our hemi- 
sphere is perplexed ? 

Built up with painful toil and 
studied care, this work stands be- 
fore us like some overloaded and 
complicated piece of architecture, 
in which, despite the technical 
accuracy and beauty of each sep- 
arate part, the general effect is 
not a pleasing one. The canvas 
is overcrowded with figures, the 
action often lame and unnatural, 
the whole story—divided off into 
nine books—of that intolerable 
long-windedness of which Germans 
alone have the secret. Yet for all 
that the book is a deeply interest- 
ing one; and while lacking most 
of the qualifications which go to- 
wards making up a good work of 
fiction, is undoubtedly far better 
worth reading than many first- 
class novels of the day. 

The principal figure—and at the 
same time the narrator of the 
story—is the natural son of a 
small German reigning Duke, and 
of an actress who had hoped to 
become the legitimate wife of the 
lilliputian potentate. Disappoint- 
ed in these ambitious aspirations, 
and spurned by her illustrious 
lover, she throws herself with her 
child into the mill-stream, but, 
saved and brought back to life, is 
tended by a noble-minded carpen- 
ter, whose wife she becomes. 

No explanation is given of this 
incomprehensible marriage, and we 
are absolutely without clue as to 
the character of this woman, who, 


wedding a man for whom she ap- 
parently feels neither love nor 
gratitude, is moreover devoid of 
the commonest maternal instincts, 
remaining a stranger to her son, 
whose secret bitterest grief it is 
never to have been kissed by his 
lovely, icy, unapproachable mother. 

In the first chapter the child, 
lying ill in bed, has a semi-delirious 
dream, in which his past history 
is delicately indicated, though it 
is not very clear why the dream 
should have occurred precisely then, 
several years after the events re- 
ferred to. 

He is playing in a meadow in 
which the grass-blades, high as 
trees, rustle gently apart to make 
way for him as he runs to gather 
the large bright flowers growing 
among them, while many coloured 
birds—or are they butterflies? 
—are hovering above them; then 
the forest comes to an end, and he 
stands beside the water, in front 
of the mighty liquid mountain, in 
whose midst the dark wheel goes 
round with a clattering noise. A 
tall man with shining blue eyes, 
raises him up and lays him in the 
lap of a woman, who covers him 
with kisses, while the man stands 
by and gazes down upon them 
with laughing, shining blue eyes. 


“The dream changes. Again the 
lustrous eyes shine above me, now no 
longer in kindness but in anger; and 
the man rises from a chair in front of 
which my mother has lain on her 
knees, drawing me close to her so 
that I kneelalongside. Ido not know 
how we have come hither. I also 
know that never before have I been 
in these regions, which seem endless 
to me, and on which I gaze around 
wonderingly as I lie thus on my 
knees with clasped hands. A lampis 
on the table, and the immense space 
is filled with a sort of golden twilight 





1 The text, as given in the German Bible, would mean literally, « What will 
this be ?” which does not exactly correspond to the English version. 
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out of which peep faces here and 
there; and all around stand strange 
white figures of which I am afraid, 
so that I pull my mother’s dress to 
make her come away from here. My 
mother listens not to me, and I begin 
tocry. She does not cry, but stands 
now upright with upraised arms, 
speaking vehemently to the man who 
has turned his back on her. Then we 
are no longer in the shining gold place 
with its many faces and figures peep- 
ing out of the golden twilight, but 
outside in the open air, and my 
mother sobs softly to herself as she 
carries me through the night, where 
above the stars are shining. At last 
we stand before the clattering water 
mountain. I know it though it is 
now dark, and I cannot see the water 
mountain, but only hear its clatter- 
ing, and feel how it breathes upon 
me with cold moist breath. My 
mother stands with me by the rail of 
the little bridge, and I can see the 
stars dance below in the water. She 
bends over the rail: I begin to be 
afraid; I know not whether because 
she is weeping so sorely, or because I 
fear she might let me fall, and I clasp 
the little arms tightly round her neck. 
She presses me to her, and then we 
are swallowed up by something ter- 
rible, which is cold and dark, and 
which gurgles and hisses.” 


The first four books, which treat 
of the hero’s childhood and youth, 
are perfect models of grace and 
refinement of style, and the many 
episodes and descriptions of which 
they are made up so many exqui- 
site little gems, worked in with 
the delicate touch of a miniature- 
painter. The only fault is that 
there are a good deal too many of 
these perfect little pictures, and 
that consequently the art - lover, 
who gazes with delight at a mod- 
erate number, grows wearied and 
impatient at being dragged through 
a lengthy picture-gallery. 

This book is essentially a Zen- 
denz Roman, in which the author, 
discontented with the actual state 
of things, seeks the regeneration 
of society in a species of ennobled 
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and idealised democracy. Spiel- 
hagen is at heart a republican, 
though not openly confessing him- 
self as such, and even while admit- 
ting the aristocracy to a promi- 
nent and influential position in his 
work. His social democrats, who 
are working. for the regeneration 
of society, are mostly secretly im- 
bued with hatred for their fellow- 
creatures, and envy of all such as 
are better dressed and situated 
than themselves. 

In the person of his youthful 
hero, Spielhagen endeavours, it is 
true, to soften down and amalga- 
mate these contradictions, but only 
succeeds in producing a personage 
of which we can in truth ask our- 
selves perplexedly, ‘‘ What meaneth 
this?’’ What does this young 
man really want? and into what 
sort of character will he finally de- 
velop? And in fact up tothe very 
end of the work he has developed 


into nothing particularly real or 
satisfactory. 

Young Lothar Lorenz (as he is 
called from the name of his step- 
father, the carpenter) is a poet, 
who from his earliest youth has 


thrown himself heart and soul 
into literary composition with- 
out achieving anything in particu- 
lar. After various vicissitudes he 
comes to the ducal court, and is 
there received with every mark of 
grace and condescension. The 
whole world knows him to be the 
Duke’s son: he alone is blind, and 
cannot comprehend the amazing 
goodness of the prince. He then 
falls in love with Frau von Trii- 
mann, a natural daughter of the 
Duke, and consequently his own 
sister, and finally takes to flight on 
learning his parentage, as with his 
democratic principles it is impossi- 
ble for him to accept such relation- 
ship and the position it involves. 
The scene in which the scales 
fall from his eyes is effective, 
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though slightly unnatural. His 
sister, Frau von Triimann, is kneel- 
ing in tears before the Duke, in 
order to obtain his consent to her 
separation from the husband she 
abhors, and Lothar, standing by as 
spectator, has a confused dreamy 
feeling of having assisted at a 
similar scene once before in these 
self-same precincts. The kneel- 
ing, sobbing woman, the canvas 
faces peeping at him from out 
gilded frames, the white gleam of 
naked marble bodies, all seem 
strangely familiar, and his slum- 
bering memory is finally awakened 
to life when a jewelled medallion 
slipping from the Duke’s pocket 
rolls to his feet, and springing open, 
discloses his mother’s face. 

Breaking loose from the hands 
that would detain him, Lothar 
rushes out from the castle into the 
dark night, his frenzied instinct 
leading him to the self-same place 
where his mother had sought for 
death twenty years before. 


“ Here is the bridge and there the 
black water mountain with phos- 
phorically shining white stripes. 
Here stood my mother with me, here, 
ons on this spot. And thus she 
eant over the slender rail, and just 
so the water boiled and gurgled be- 
neath the bridge. 

“The narrow railing, not stronger 
than a rod, bent under my weight. 
If it should break! There is more 
water in the stream to-day than the 
miller cares to see! and to swim with 
my disabled arm would be no easy 
matter, and so all would soon be 
over.” 


But a heavy hand laid on his 
shoulder prevents Lothar from 
carrying out his suicidal inten- 
tions, and turning he sees the old 
miller, the same who had saved his 
mother, and who now recognising 
her son draws him away from the 
ominous spot, and helps him to 
escape unseen from the Duke’s 
pursuit. After his flight Lothar 


goes upon the stage, and for several 
years leads the life of a roving ac- 
tor at obscure provincial theatres, 
till he comes to the tardy con- 
clusion that he has no talent. 
He now resolves to live among the 
people as a hand-worker, and be- 
comes carpenter, but without faring 
any better. His right hand, dis- 
abled by an accident, is too weak 
for the labour, and he lacks the 
routine necessary for his profession. 
Nor can this idealised democrat 
feel at ease in the narrow sur- 
roundings of his self-chosen exile; 
and, though proudly spurning the 
Duke’s renewed overtures, he would 
inevitably sink into abject poverty 
were it not for the opportune and 
theatrical appearance on the scene 
of Colonel von Bogtritz, his former 
benefactor and Spielhagen’s apos- 
tle of the democracy of the future. 

The Colonel liberates our hero 
from the uncongenial handicraft, 
and appoints him as his secretary. 
Lothar’s mother, who had vanished 
for a time, now reappears from 
America, bringing with her a mag- 
nificent fortune, as well as a new- 
fangled affection for her son, which 


surprises us hardly less than her . 


former indifference ; for whereas in 
bygone times she had hardly a look 
or word for her neglected child, 
she has now become so surpassingly 
tender, that arriving at Berlin in 
the middle of the night, she cannot 
possibly wait till next morning to 
clasp him to her breast, but must 
forsooth have him fetched from an 
evening party, whence he comes 
post-haste in dress-coat and white 
neck-tie, at two o’clock a:M., to 
receive the very first kiss of this 
eccentric and incomprehensible 
mother. 

Lothar lays down the plane 
and chisel, his drama which had 
formerly been a dead failure is 
now at last successfully produced, 
and he marries the daughter of 
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Colonel von Bogtritz, the beautiful 
coquettish Elionor, with whom it 
seems he has all along been uncon- 
sciously in love. Retiring into a 
rivate life of ease and plenty, he 
takes with him, however, the resolu- 
tion to fight up to the last breath 
for the weal of his suffering coun- 
trymen. 

This young hero, who through- 
out the work makes surprising 
display of noble words and nobler 
sentiments, has, however, achieved 
absolutely nothing through his own 
merits, not having even succeeded 
in obtaining the means of inde- 
pendent existence, till the author 
is good enough to throw a wife and 
a fortune unsolicited into his lap, 
thus transforming the would - be 
social democrat into a common- 
place, well-situated burgher. 

Likewise his attachment to the 
fascinating Elionor fails to touch 
us, as being devoid of vraisem- 
blance ; for though we are expressly 
informed that Lothar had been in 
love with her all along, the passion 
would seem to have been of a 
singularly somnolent nature, and 
the author has occasionally to re- 
mind his hero, or the hero has to 
remind himself, that he is secretly 
pining for his damsel, whom he 
has apparently forgotten to think 
of, throughout five years—and two 
volumes. 

It is impossible in the narrow 
confines of a review to indicate 
half the characters depicted in this 
lengthy work : the men are in gen- 
eral better painted than the women, 
who, with the exception of Frau 
von Werin, the clever energetic 
monomaniac, are mostly drawn 
with halting uncertain hand. 

Lorenz, the coffin-carpenter, and 
stepfather of the hero, is a careful- 
ly worked out and noble figure; a 
simple man of the people, but with 
an innate refinement which takes 
the place of education, and ev 
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touching resignation to his thankr 
less lot as the unloved husband of 
a woman he never ceases adoring. 

Weissfisch, the shrewd rascally 
valet, and the Kammerherr, von 
Trechow, the cynical old roué, are 
admirable conceptions, which set 
off each other to perfection. Like- 
wise the Duke is a masterly sketch, 
and we seem to have met him 
in real life before. His love for 
his son is deep and genuine; but 
while dealing patiently with the 
pugnacious intolerance of this 
youthful democrat, his august tem- 
per is not proof against the dis- 
paragement of his own poetry, 
which he reads in Lothar’s eyes. In 
his dignity, noble-mindedness, arro- 
gance, and petty vanity, he is a per- 
fect type of some of those small Ger- 
man princes who would fain go on 
playing at being sovereigns,* and 
while outwardly devoted to the 
German cause, in their inmost 
heart fervently wish Bismarck and 
the whole German unity at the 
bottom of the Red. Sea. 

One of the best scenes in the 
book is the final interview between 
the Duke and his former mistress, 
to whom he, now that both are 
free to marry again, and having 
ascertained her to be of noble 
birth, formally offers his hand, only 
to be refused. He regrets her 
decision in a speech which is a 
masterpiece of stately courtesy, 
tinged with a dash of pathos, as 
he alludes to the isolation which 
is the melancholy privilege of his 
rank :— 


“Bending very low, he had taken 
my mother’s hand and drawn it to his 
lips. How good, how touching, had 
that sounded !—and yet, fearful to 
have to think it!—terrible to have to 
tell one’s self!—these were but words, 
words, words ! 

“My mother had risen, and we along 
with her. She was very pale, and 
while the Duke took my hand like- 
wise in token of farewell, her beauti- 
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ful eyes rested on us with an expres- 
sion which cut me to the heart. 

“Tt must be so; but yet-—O God! 
she were no woman had she not 
cruelly felt the full bitterness of this 
final separation. 

“In the next moment, however, she 
had regained her full self-command 


“On a shght movement which she 
made the Duke had offered his arm, 
and led her over the marble flooring 
to the centre of the three gigantic 
door-windows. 

“As I slowly followed them, my 
eyes wandered unconsciously over the 
spacious apartment, now illumined as 
then by the last evening rays, and the 
light of the lamps only just beginning 
to be perceptible through the fast- 
gathering twilight. The reddish 
shining reflections frone the edges of 
broad gold frames,—the faces of 
bearded men and fair women, gazing 
down on me out of the dark back- 
ground, and seeming to beckon as 
though I belonged to them, and they 
would fain have called me back. The 
tall figures only just now standing 
greyly indifferent on their high pedes- 
tals, now began to shine and glisten 
like beautiful luring phantoms. 

“Childhood's dream ! must I dream 
thee once more? for the last time ? 
Let it be the last! It is a melancholy 
dream, and as I dream it my eyes 
grow moist. 

“ And so through the veil that hung 
over my eyes I looked at him as at 
the foot of the steps he kissed my 
mother’s hand once more, and then 
went back again up the steps, slowly, 
bent forward as though carrying a 
burden over-heavy even for his power- 
ful shoulders. 

“And I knew it, the presentiment 
did not deceive me that this would be 
the last time. I should never see him 
again!” 

Most of the other characters are 
social democrats of various shades 
of colouring and degrees of inten- 
sity, who serve the purpose of 
letting the author air his opinions 
in long-winded tirades dragged in 
on every possible occasion. So, 
for instance, the Russian Count 
Pahlen, in the following words :— 
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“Tam of opinion that the revolution; 
the fundamental regeneration of the 
circumstances in which we live and 
suffer, cannot proceed from below— 
that is, from the people. It is not in 
the power of the indolent masses to 
raise themselves by their own strength, 
they will always require to be raised, 
and can only be raised by such as are 
in full possession of the benefits of 
education, who know the means and— 
what is, of course, the principal con. 
ditio sine gua non—understand how 
to put these means into practice, and 
are willing and ready todo so. Revo- 
lutions proceeding from below, like the 
Jacquerie, the peasant wars, even the 
raising of the Tiers-état in 1789, or 
the Irish Land League of to-day, or 
our present cosmopolitan Social De- 
mocracy, will always be suppressed— 
crushed down—shattered ; and trans- 
forming themselves into the direct 
opposite of what they profess to be, 
bring about a more or less deplorable 
reaction, so long as the educated 
classes do not take part in the move- 
ment—that is to say, becoming them- 
selves revolutionised, take the matter 
into their own hands. Therefore, the 
constant burden of my song will ever 
be,—Let us revolutionise, if possible 
—and if not, then all revolution is 
vain,—let us revolutionise the higher 
classes, the nobility, the officers, the 
civil dignitaries, the upper ten thou- 
sand of science, art, and last, not least, 
of wealth. Let us not content our- 
selves with conquering and destroying 
the outer bulwarks, on which the 
enemy sets but little store, or which 
he can easily reconquer by a single 
bold stroke. Let us penetrate into his 
inmost citadel, let it be—as will be 
wiser and more feasible—by cunning, 
even as the Greeks entered Ilion 
by stratagem. Then, and then only, 
will Troy fall, and the suffering strug- 
gles of mankind, if riot come to anend 
—in which I do not believe—at least to 


a temporary conclusion, with which we 
may well be satisfied. Therefore, once 
more, leave the soldiers as they are, 
it matters not; but revolutionise the 
officers. The revolutionised regiment 
with reactionary officers will march 
against me, the reactionary regiment 


with revolutionised officers with me 
This Count Pahlen, a distin- 
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guished Russian officer, and for- 
merly special favourite of the 
Czar, having fallen into disgrace, 
is sent to Siberia, whence he 
escapes only to range himself on 
the side of the Nihilist party, 
whose sentiments are powerfully 
summed up in the following pas- 


sage :— 


“In Siberia there is a place— 
Nischnij-Kolinsk—I know not how 
many degrees beyond the polar circle. 
Eternal night reigns there, for even 
the feeble lustre of the midnight sun 
when it comes is smothered by the 
fetid mists which rise from the bound- 
less swamps surrounding the place. 

“There, in these regions, whose 
horrors would mock the imagination 
of a Dante, have they erected a 
central prison for political offenders 
for men born of a mother, endowed 
with a heart to feel, a brain where- 
withto think, and whose whole crime 
consisted therein. O my God! my 
God! Whenever there comes a mo- 
ment in which I feel inclined to let 
tyranny run its course, and fold my 
hands inertly in the lap like so many 
others, then I only need to say to 
myself ‘ Nischnij-Kolinsk!’ and I am 
ready to shed my last drop of blood 
in order that the monster of des- 
potism, whether with open satanic 
countenance, or hidden beneath no 
matter what mask, may be destroyed 
from the face of the earth—with fire 
and sword, with every and any 
weapon,—that monster to whom all 
weapons are good, and who can 
always find a priest ready and will- 
ing to bless the unhallowed arms.” 


Many of the thoughts expressed 
in these ever-recurring dialogues 
and monologues are shrewd and 
protound, and afford ample food 
for reflection; but we cannot whol- 
ly indorse the author’s assertion, 
which in the concluding pages he 
puts in the mouth of Colonel von 
Bogtritz, to the effect that in each 
and every one of us there lies the 
germ of a social democrat. 

Not in every man, but perhaps 
in every poet, there lies the germ 
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of social democracy, if, indeed, we 
can apply this name to the love 
for their suffering fellow-creatures, 
and the compassion for their 
wounds, felt by all noble spirits ; 
but as to that other species of 
social democracy, prevalent among 
the masses, and expounded at work- 
men’s meetings, it has, God knows, 
little enough to do with either 
love or compassion; for while 
preaching the doctrine that all 
men are brothers, its real main- 
spring is envy and hatred of the 
upper classes, and its object the 
destruction of the existing order 
of things, without the slightest 
notion of what is to be substituted 
in their place. 

If Spielhagen has entitled his 
book ‘What will this be!’ and 
on the last page answers this 
question in the following words— 


“What is to be, will be; will be 
something high and sublime, and a 
new glorious phase of ever-striving 
mankind, if only it will take warning 
by the signs which, with terrible dis- 
tinctness, are being manifested in the 
depths, and which verily are clearly 
enough to be seen on the heights, by 
all such as have eyes wherewith to 
see, and ears wherewith to hear,”— 


so is this answer, if we take the 
trouble to analyse it, really no 
answer at all, but merely a florid 
locution, which clearly betrays 
that the author is powerless to 
answer his own question, and tell 
us what is to be; and the high- 
minded doctrine he preaches, that 
all men are brothers, as yet but a 
fata morganpy of his own poetic 
imagination. 

Nevertheless the book is one 
which. well deserves to be read 
and pondered over by the high 
and mighty, by princes and states- 
men; and if as a novel it falls 
short, this is perhaps solely because 
the subject here treated is a too 
serious one—too heavy and deep, 
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too high and broad, in order to fit 
in gracefully to the conventional 
frame of fiction ; and the questions 
it suggests too painful and burning 
to be bandied backwards and for- 
wards by a set of puppets, however 
skilfully drawn. 

As a work of art ‘ Was will das 
werden?’ is undoubtedly a failure; 
but given this stupendous subject, 
we are inclined to think that 
where Spielhagen has failed no 
other would have succeeded. 


Inferior to the following in the 
matter of style and diction, yet 
far better deserving the name of 
novel, is the ‘Nilbraut’ (Nile- 
bride) by George Ebers '—another 
of those studies of old Egyptian 
life which are the sfeciaZité of this 
gifted writer. 

Not that I would insinuate the 
‘Nilbraut’ to belong to the order 
of light reading. Perish the 
thought! This is verily no pas- 
time to be taken up in a leisure 
hour, no pleasant meandering in 
the primrose path of fancy. Rather 
let the reader here regard himself 
as an Alpine climber, prepared to 
grapple with some sublime but 
uncompromising mountain - crest ; 
let him gird up his loins, set his 
teeth, and brace himself for the 
effort, as step by step he pre- 
pares to surmount the formidable 
obstacle, and he will find himself 
amply rewarded, when, having 
scaled the heights, he stands at 
the top, breathless and panting, 
to enjoy the view which seemed 
so long in coming. 

This is all very well, for once 
in a way, but mountain-climbing 
is, in our opinion, too violent an 
exercise to be indulged in un- 
restrainedly ; and though the hon- 
our and glory of ascending Mont 
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Blanc is great, for our daily con 
stitutional we decidedly prefer a 
more level road. 

However, though heavily handi- 
capped by acroamatical erudition 
and appalling technicalities, Ebers’s 
stories have always one concilia- 
tory feature, not often to be found 
in the over-numerous German 
archeological romances of the 
day; a distinct poetical thread 
runs through and binds together 
the whole, leading us, even though 
by very tedious evagations, up to 
a noble climax, which may well 
bear comparison to the glorious 
view achieved by a stiff mountain- 
climb. 

In the book which we have be- 
fore us, it is the Nile, which, like 
the dark thread of a sinister fate, 
runs throughout the work ; and the 
author is in so far merciful in that 
he does not compel us to transport 
our fancy further back than the 
trifling span of twelve hundred 
years. 

The story opens on the roth of 
July 643 A.D., when, together with 
a caravan, we enter the town of 
Memphis. The land is groaning 
under a prolonged drought; for, 
contrary to the traditions of the 
country, the Nile, instead of rising 
on the 17th of June, continues to 
fall, and with it the hopes of the 
people. 

The caravan belongs to an 
Arab merchant come hither to 
offer for sale to the Makaukas 
(governor) a wonderfully beautiful 
oriental carpet interwoven with 
gems. 

The Mukaukas purchases the 
carpet, and announces his intention 
of presenting it to the church to 
ease his conscience, being sorely 
tormented by remorse, for it is 
principally his doing that Egypt 
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has fallen into the hands of the 
Mussulmans. Seeking only to re- 
venge the death of his sons, mur- 
dered by the fanatical Melchites,' 
he has tacitly sided with the Arabs, 
and Egypt now owns the Caliph’s 
sway. 

A third son yet remains to him, 
the handsome and fascinating 
Orion, just returned from Con- 
stantinople, where he has been 
cutting a brilliant figure among 
the yeunesse dorée of the day. 

Another member of the gover- 
nor’s household is Paula, a beau- 
tiful Greek girl and distant re- 
lation of the family, to whom 
Orion loses his heart at first 
sight. 

Orion has all but declared his 
love to Paula, who has let him see 
that he is not indifferent to her, 
when his mother harshly cut short 
this youthful dream, bidding her 
son think no more of the cold, 
proud Paula,—for does she not 


likewise belong to the accursed 
sect of the Melchites who caused 
his brothers’ death? It is Kath- 
arina, not Paula, whom he must 
wed; Katharina, daughter of the 
widow Susanna, and the richest 


heiress in the country, whose 
diminutive figure and lively move- 
ments have obtained for her the 
nickname of the Bachste/ze (water- 
wagtail. ) 

Orion objects to her puny size, 
which would mate but ill with a 
scion of his own stately race, but 
these objections are overruled, and 
his mother wrings an unwilling 
promise to woo for Katharina in 
his name. 

Paula, becoming aware of these 
matrimonial projects, aud indig- 
nant at Orion’s faithlessness, alters 
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her demeanour, so that he, in 
truth, believes her to be the cold 
unfeeling creature his mother had 
called her. 

Then comes the catastrophe on 
which turn the fates of most of 
the actors, in our opinion the 
weakest point of the story. Orion, 
secretly not over-pleased at his 
father’s projected munificent gift 
to the church, is laughingly asked 
by a friend over a glass of wine 
whether he does not intend to 
pocket a share of the valuable 
gems with which the carpet is 
adorned? What belongs to the 
father belongs to the son as well, 
and there will always be plenty 
left for the priests. With such 
sophisms Orion stifles the qualms 
of conscience, as he resolves to ap- 
propriate the large emerald adorn- 
ing the centre-piece, to send it as 
an offering to the beautiful Helio- 
dora, his late mistress at Constan- 
tinople. Thus thinking, he steals 
into the tablinum at dead of night 
to carry out his project. 

By a strange coincidence, that 
very same night had been selected 
by Paula to despatch a faithful 
servant in search of her father, the 
brave General Thomas, whom she 
believes to be still alive, news 
having just reached her that an old 
hermit answering to his description 
is residing somewhere near the 
holy mount Sinai. Having no 
money at her disposal, she bids the 
servant follow to her chamber, and 
there detaches a large emerald 
from a necklace which had be- 
longed to her mother. By the 
time this is done the palace gates 
have been closed, and Paula finds 
to her consternation that her trusty 
servant is locked in. Stealing 





_ 1 By the name of Melchites were designated the orthodox Christians in Egypt, 
in contradistinction to the non-united Orientals, who, however, regarded them as 
heretics because of the distinction they make between the human and the divine 


nature of the Saviour. 
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down-stairs to let him out, she 
oversees Orion coming out of the 
tablinum. 

A startling interruption now 
occurs, for Mandane, a beautiful 
Persian slave, seduced by Orion 
some years previously, and who in 
consequence had lost her reason, 
has been lying in ambush to at- 
tack him as he steps outside, but 
the large fierce dog by which he is 
accompanied springs upon her and 
drags her down bleeding and sense- 
less to the ground. 

Paula’s trusty servant Hiram 
escapes unseen in the scuffle, 
leaving his sandals behind him, 
and Orion returning to the scene 
of action, after a hasty exit to don 
his night clothing, and thus give 
himself the appearance of having 
just risen from slumber, finds 
Paula kneeling beside the wound- 
ed girl, the cold contempt which 
shines out of her eye telling him 
that she has seen through his sub- 
terfuge, and despises him accord- 
ingly. 

Next day an inquisition is held 
on the mysterious events of the 
previous night, at which Paula 
and Orion stand confronted as 
deadly enemies. Orion’s emerald 
is already safely on the way to 
Constantinople, but Paula’s stone 
has been traced to the jeweller to 
whom it had been sold. . This 
emerald is produced, and every 
one is ready to swear it to be 
identical with the one fraudulently 
extracted from the carpet; and 
when Paula claims it as her own, 
she is challenged to produce the 
necklace out of which it is said 
to have been taken. Her jewel- 
casket is brought, but the neck- 
lace is not there, Orion having al- 
ready abstracted it by forcing the 
lock in approved burglar fashion ; 
yet worse than this, he induces 
Katharina—now his affianced bride 
—to bear false witness against the 


unhappy Paula, by declaring in 
court the stone she remembered 
as having seen on the necklace to 
have been not an emerald but an 
onyx. 

It only wants a word from 
Paula to clear up matters, and 
stigmatise Orion as a liar and 
thief; but she does not speak this 
word, for something in her heart 
still clings to the faithless man; 
so the trusty Hiram, whose sandals 
have been identified, is thrown 
into prison and condemned to 
death. 

Paula obtains his release, but 
indignant at the treatment she 
has received, quits the governor’s 
house. Orion has conquered ; his 
honour is safe in the eyes of the 
world, but he is wretched, for he 
has lost his own self-respect as 
well as Paula’s love; and his dy- 
ing father’s blessing is changed 
into something remarkably like a 
curse, when his little granddaugh- 
ter Maria reveals Orion to have 
been the culprit who has fraudu- 
lently extracted the emerald from 
the carpet. 

Up to this point we had ex- 
pected that the fascinating faith- 
less Orion was destined to play 
second fiddle in the romance, and 
that to some nobler, stronger char- 
acter was to be reserved the tri- 
umph of winning the beautiful 
Paula. 

But no, such is not the av- 
thor’s intention ; and after having 
dragged down his hero into the 
mire, he proceeds to raise him 
up, and whitewash him again, in 
a thorough but to us highly un- 
satistactory fashion. 

His dying father’s curse is pro- 
nounced to have been not quitea 
curse; his theft not really a theft, 
but merely a piece of youthful 
folly ; while perjury, burglary, and 
all the rest of it were but inevit- 
able consequences of the awkward 
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ition in which he found him- 
self placed. 

Religion teaches us never to 
despair of the sinner, and we trust 
that in real life we shall always 
be able to muster up sufficient 
charity to welcome back the prodi- 
gal son whenever he shows signs 
of amendment. In fiction, how- 
ever, we find the effort to be 
beyond our strength. Our arms 
refuse to open, and our heart re- 
mains cold towards the convert. 
Luckily for him, however, Paula is 
more softly disposed, and after a 
very little fencing grants her for- 
giveness, and restores the penitent 
lover to his former position in her 
heart. 

It would be endless to attempt 
following up all the threads of 
this very complicated narrative, 
or make mention of half the fig- 
ures which traverse it. The con- 
flicting interests of Egyptians, 
Arabs, Melchites, and other 
Christians alone would take up 
many pages. We must therefore 
confine ourselves to those inci- 
dents directly bearing on the final 
catastrophe which gives its name 
to the book. 

Orion has accidentally learned 
that the Patriarch Benjamin, in 
concert with the Arab authorities, 
has determined on the suppression 
of a certain convent of Melchite 
nuns at Memphis, and on the in- 
carceration of its abbess. Indig- 
nant at such an act of injustice, 
and anxious to assist those who 
are the friends and fellow-believers 
of his beloved Paula, he resolves 
to foil this project, and, together 
with some trusty friends, arranges 
all details for the flight of the per- 
secuted nuns. 

Meanwhile . Katharina, whose 
engagement to Orion had long 
since been severed by his own con- 
fession that he has never loved 
her,,and had only wooed her in 
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conformity to his parents’ wishes, 
has changed from a light-hearted 
child to a hardened and embit- 
tered woman. Her pride. smarts 
under the humiliation of having 
been made use of as a plaything, 
and she is devoured by furious 
jealousy of the woman who has 
supplanted her in Orion’s heart. 
To injure Paula becomes hence- 
forth the idea which takes pos- 
session of her jaundiced mind, and 
despite periodical fits of remorse, 
in which her better nature asserts 
itself, she is continually brooding 
on ways and means of separating 
her rival from Orion. 

Anubis, Katharina’s milk-broth- 
er, has by her orders listened to 
and overheard a conversation in 
which Orion unfolds his plans for 
the nuns’ escape, and announces 
his intention of taking active part 
in the expedition. Armed with 
this intelligence, Katharina goes 
to the archbishop, who on his side 
loses no time in imparting it to 
the Arab authorities, so that a 
pursuit of the fugitives is prompt- 
ly organised. 

Orion has, however, not accom- 
panied the nuns, for on the very 
evening fixed for their departure, 
his former love, the beautiful Heli- 
odora, has arrived from Constanti- 
nople, in company with her rela- 
tions Justinus and Martina, come 
hither to crave the intervention 
of the Arab commander-in-chief 
for a young kinsman pining in 
Saracen captivity. Orion’s heart 
is still true to Paula, but smart- 
ing under the reserve which she 
still thinks necessary to maintain 
towards him, the self-surrendering 
warmth and adoration of Helio- 
dora’s affection fascinates him by 
contrast, and momentarily suc- 
cumbing to her charms, he con- 
sents to abstain from this danger- 
ous and compromising expedition. 

The flight of the nuns down the 
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Nile is described with much spirit, 
and vigour: we seem to see the 
long dreary stretches of river, bor- 
dered by marshes in which reeds 
and papyrus grow rankly to gigan- 
. tic height; and to hear the shrill 
cries of the pursuing Arabs, as 
they come in sight of their prey. 

A deadly combat ensues, in 
which nine Christians and five 
Mussulmans are killed, after which 
the nuns are enabled to proceed 
unharmed on their journey. 

All this time the Nile con- 
tinues to fall, and the nauseous 
exhalations proceeding from the 
rotting bodies of myriads of dead 
fishes produce a like epidemic 
among the people. A_pestilen- 
tial disease of highly contagious 
nature has broken out, and already 
its victims can be numbered by 
thousands. 

Orion, now anxious to shake him- 
self loose of Heliodora’s fetters, has 
quitted Memphis along with Jus- 
tinus and Martina, in order to 
assist them in obtaining the release 
of their young relation—for Amr, 
the noble and humane Arab com- 
mander, is absent on a journey, 
having delegated his avthority to 
the perfidious Oboda, Orion’s dead- 
liest enemy. 

Oboda resolves to prosecute and 
punish all those concerned in the 
nuns’ flight, as having caused the 
death of five Moslem subjects. 
Orion has already been denounced 
by Katharina; and Paula, to whom 
suspicion likewise points, is seized 
and thrown into prison, 

In growing consternation Kath- 
arina sees all the dreadful conse- 
quences of her rash disclosure, and 
trembles lest the bishop Plotinus 
should betray her name, and thus 
drag her into a compromising pub- 
licity. She has not seen the bish- 
op for several days, and resolves 
to seek him out without further 
loss of time, in order to make sure 
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of his silence. It is already late 
at night, but that does not deter 
her, and finding all doors open she 
penetrates to the bishop’s room, 
only to find him on the point of 
death. With his hot feverish hand 
he blesses her a last time, and 
then only does it occur to Kath- 
arina that the illness of which he 
is dying is the pestilence, and that 
by this act he may have conveyed 
the infection to her. She feels the 
burning touch of his hand still on 
her brow, and cannot shake off 
the impression. Going home, she 
orders a bath to be prepared for 
herself, but before taking it, a 
diabolical thought shoots across 
her brain. Heliodora, who has 
remained here as Susanna’s guest, 
is lying in bed, and Katharina 
hates Heliodora for the same reason 
that she hates Paula, because she 
too has been loved by Orion. 

Kneeling down near the young 
woman’s couch, Katharina presses 
her infected forehead against the 
other’s bosom. She has a head- 
ache, she says, and implores Helio- 
dora to kiss her, once, twice, re- 
peatedly, on the spot which she 
designates, but then starts back 
affrighted, for not Heliodora but 
her own mother has kissed her 
brow, having softly entered the 
room and overheard her child's 
words. What if Susanna were 
to fall a prey to the dreadful epi- 
demic? and the poison intended 
for Heliodora destroy Katharina’s 
own beloved parent ! 

The pestilence increases daily. 
Public prayers have been offered 
up in the churches, and proces 
sions organised, but all in vain; 
the heavens remain obdurate in 
refusing the rain which alone can 
save the land, and the cruel sun 
continues to shine down on the 
ever-growing misery of the popula- 
tion. Horus Apollon, one of the 
most effective figures in the book, 
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a learned and cynical old philo- 
sopher, the last descendant of a 
family of pagan priests and astrol- 
ogers, now comes forward. With 
consummate cunning he first con- 
trives to gain the confidence of 
the people by the wise and judi- 
cious measures he introduces for 
the public health, the tending of 
the sick, and the burial of the 
dead ; then only, when he feels his 
position to be secure, does he 
begin to throw out hints of what 
is in his mind. 


««All recent events,’ he tells the 
people, ‘point to the conclusion that 
the heavens are wroth wich the land 
of his forefathers. Asa sign of this 
anger has been sent the comet, that 
dreadful luminary whose threatening 
light goes on daily augmenting. 

“«To induce the Nile to rise is not in 
the power of man; but the ancients 
had’—and now his audience lis- 
tened with bated breath— ‘the an- 
cients had been more closely allied 
to those mysterious powers by which 
nature is ruled than the men of to- 
day, whether priests or laymen. In 
those days every servant of the gods 
was at the same time a natural philo- 
sopher ; and whenever, as now, a mis- 
fortune had visited the Egyptian land, 
a sacrifice was offered, a heavy holo- 
caust, something which revolted every 
instinct of humanity, but which had 
never yet failed in its object of con- 
ciliating the heavenly powers—never. 
Here were the proofs.’ And he 
oe to the papyrus-rolls in his 
ap.” 


When the audience, troubled 
and excited by these words, press 
the old man to explain himself 
nearer, and define the nature of 
the sacrifice to be rendered, Horus 
Apollon is evasive, and answers 
that the time has not yet come 
for such disclosure. He knows of 
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a holocaust which would assuredly 
induce the Nile to rise, and when 
this has been procured, then the 
people will be asked for their 
consent. 

In his mind it is Paula whom 
the old pagan has already fixed 
upon as the victim—Paula, who 
is already in prison, and whom he 
has reasons of his own for hating. 
Very likely she will be condemned 
to death, and in that case it will 
be easy to obtain from the authori- 
ties their permission to kill two 
birds with one stone, by making 
use of her for the sacrifice of the 
Nile; and what triumph if he 
should succeed in persuading the 
Christian population to this act of 
pagan cultus ! 

Orion is shortly after brought 
back as prisoner to the capital, 
where, separated from Paula only 
by astone wall, he awaits the de- 
cision of the judges. Oboda falls 
in readily with Horus Apollon’s 
ideas, and Paula’s execution is 
secretly resolved upon. 

Using as mouthpiece a public 
official whom he has gained over 
to his cause, Horus now proceeds 
to unfold his plans to the loudly 
applauding multitude. Instead of 
a puny finger, such as usually was 
thrown into the river,' it is a 
greater and nobler holocaust which 
the river-god demands to-day— 
neither more nor less than an un- 
defiled and noble virgin. But as 
no mother, no father, could be in- 
duced to surrender their child for 
this purpose, a happy chance has 
provided a ready-made victim in 
the person of a stranger—a Greek 
maiden professing the heretical 
Melchite faith, a noble damsel con- 
demned this day to death by the 
judges. 





1A note of the author’s, that in the fourteenth century after Christ it was still 
customary amongst the Egyptian Christians to throw yearly a human finger into 
e 


the Nile. 
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“* That moves you, that fills your 
souls with grateful rejoicing; I see 
it!’ cries the orator. ‘Then prepare 
for thy nuptials, noble river, benefac- 
tor of this land and of its people! 
The virgin, the bride whom thy heart 
desires, we deck her out for thee; in 
thine arms we shall lead her; let her 
be thine !’ 

“*And you, inhabitants of Mem- 
phis, fellow-citizens and fellow-suf- 
ferers'\—and the speaker bent far out 
over the balcony towards the crowd— 
‘when I now plead for your consent, 
—when, in the name of the assembled 
senate and of this worthy ancient, I 
ask you’... 

“Then was he interrupted by the 
mighty to-heaven-upheaving shout of 
the assembled multitude, and thou- 
sands of voices cried out— 

“*To the Nile! to the Nile with 
the virgin!’ 

“«The Melchite maiden shall be 
wedded to the river! Wreaths for 
the Nile-bride!—flowers to deck her 
nuptials!’ 

“ «Let us follow the teachings of our 
forefathers !' 

“All hail to the wise oracle! All 
hail to Horus Apollon!’” 


Thus shout and cry, in senseless 
ecstacy, the delirious populace, and 
only a few voices are raised in 
murmur against the heathen pro- 
position. Then steps forward the 
Christian bishop, and, crucifix in 
hand, attempts to stem the frenzied 
torrent. 


«“«See here the image of our 
Saviour!’ he cries with resounding 
voice. ‘I plant it here as a barrier 
betwixt you and the heathen atrocity 
to which you have applauded in your 
foolish blindness. 

« «Faithless and treacherous ones! 
raise up yous hearts to Him who died 
on the cross to save you. Truly He 
lets not perish those that trust in 
Him; but you, where is your faith? 
Because it is night, do you howl, “ The 
light has gone out?” Because you 
are sick you say, ‘“‘ The doctor cannot 
help!” What blasphemies have been 
here pronounced! Impotent is the 
Lord, have you said—powerless His 


Church? Then let magic, witchcraft, 
and pagan abominations save us! 

«« But just because you do not trust 
in the true Saviour and helper, but in 
heathen charms, magic,and witchcraft, 
will chastisement upon chastisement 
pour down upon you—lI foresee it 
coming—till you sink down in the 
mire, and groaning, seek for the only 
hand which has the power to raise 
you up again.... Away! Begone 
from the unhappy victim! I cry, 
Away! Remove your sinful wishes 
and sacrilegious hands! r 

“*And fold them in the lap, or 
wring them bloody in _ prayer, till 
misery and sickness has carried away 
the last of you!’ interrupted the thin, 
sharp, but distinctly audible voice of 
the old man; and from the open 
market-place thousands of voices re- 
sponded in applause. ” 


The tumult increases, and see- 
ing the impossibility of subduing 
the frenzied populace, the bishop 
withdraws, deeply indignant, and 
resolved to call for the interven- 
tion of the Patriarch to stop this 
inhuman sacrifice. 

Pending these events, the judi- 
cial inquisition has been proceed- 
ing. This time it is Orion who 
is brought as accused before the 
judges, Paula being summoned as 
witness; and thus the lovers, both 
prisoners, meet again in the open 
court of justice. 

The most overwhelming piece of 
evidence produced against Orion 
is a waxen tablet which Horus 
Apollon has discovered in Paula’s 
desk. It contains these words:— 


«+« After having waited for thee long 
in vain I was obliged to depart, an 
how much had | still to say to thee! 


A written farewell... . 
“Here followed several illegible 
lines, after which the conclusion: 
“How differently had I expected 
to finish this day, which has been 
principally taken up with preparations 
for the nuns’ escape! and it has been 
a delight to me to be able to do some- 
thing for the good, innocent, and un- 
justly persecuted sisters. Our 
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wishes shall accompany them, but for 
us two let us hope for an undisturbed 
meeting to-morrow, and a farewell 
which will leave us rich in memories. 
As.of the Egyptians, he alone whorn 
we both mourn, so among the Arabs 
the noble commander Amr .. .’ 
“Here the letter finished, and the 
short space at the bottom was blank.” 


While this letter, which must 
convey death to her lover, is being 
read aloud, Paula’s despairing face 
is suddenly illumined as by a ray 
of sunshine, and when questioned 
by the judge as to when she had 
received this missive, she answers 
firmly but with lowered eyes :— 


«*When did I receive it? Never: 
for the letter is from myself—I wrote 
it.’ 

“Thou? asked the Kahdi, in sur- 
prise. 

“<«TIt is written from me to Orion,’ 
answered Paula. 

«“«From thee to him? 
comes it in thy desk ?” 

“«In a very simple way,’ she ex- 
plained, still with lowered eyes. 
‘After I had written this letter to 
my bridegroom, I threw it down 
amongst the other tablets, for he him- 
self appeared, and so I did not re- 
quire to let him read what could far 
better be said by word of mouth.’” 


Then how 


Oboda is furious at this female 
subterfuge, which he fears will 
cheat him of his expected prey, 
and Orion himself refuses to ac- 
cept this self-sacrificing devotion 
of his beloved; but Paula is tri- 
umphant, and succeeds in persuad- 
ing the judges that only an excess 
of generosity has caused him to 
acknowledge the letter as his own. 
She knows herself to be lost; but 
life lies open before him, and his 
life must be saved at any price. 

With frowning brow old Horus 
Apollon leaves the court of justice, 
for he has been openly insulted by 
the doomed maiden, who, in fiery 
and impassioned words, has warned 
all those assembled against this 
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perfidious old man, who penetrates 
into the sacred interiors of helpless 
families like a weasel into a dove- 
cot, in order to purloin whatever 
may serve him to the accomplish- 
ment of his base purposes. From 
this moment the measure of his 
hatred towards Paula is full, and 
with restless energy he goes about 
the consummation of his sinister 
projects. 

Heedless of the burning heat, 
and forgetting the rest due to his 
advanced age and feeble body, 
Horus Apollon is to be seen morn- 
ing, noon, and night, dressed in 
spotless white linen, and mounted 
on a white ass, haranguing the 
people in street and market-place, 
proving to them in the most per- 
suasive language that they are all 
doomed to inevitable destruction 
unless they will avail themselves 
of the sole means of salvation 
which he has indicated to them. 

Well he knows his country- 
men and their passion for the 
noisy pomp of gorgeous pageants, 
therefore it is with the most 
brilliant colours borrowed from 
memory and imagination that he 
depicts to his willing listeners the 
attractions of the great festival he 
is planning, the nuptials of the 
Nile-bride to the mighty ever- 
restless spouse on whom depends 
the weal and woe of the Egyptian 
land. 

And with what fiery eloquence 
the old man praised the beauty of 
the bride-elect! In describing 
her charms, the hatred which 
burned within him caused his eyes 
to glisten as brightly as ever 
shone the enraptured gaze of an 
impassioned lover ! 

And every one with a drop of 
Egyptian blood in his veins lis- 
tened attentively and approved of 
his words; so the deed was re- 
solved upon beyond recall, and a 
day already fixed for these ghastly 
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nuptials. Scarce two weeks since 
sentence of death had been passed 
upon Paula, on the festival of the 
holy Serapis, was this wonderful, 
auspicious, salutary ceremony to 
take place. 

Two days before the one fixed 
for the sacrifice, the widow Su- 
sanna dies, having fallen a victim 
to the prevalent contagion, and 
Katharina, plunged in remorseful 
despair, feels herself to be the 
murderess of her mother. 

The new biship, Johannes, who 
comes to bless the corpse, speaks 
to hear of Paula, who is to die the 
day after to-morrow, and whom he 
now has but little hope of saving. 
As a last effort, however, against 
the fanaticism of the populace, he 
means to publish and have distri- 
buted in hundredfold copies the 
pastoral letter in which the Patri- 
arch condemns the heathen cere- 
mony contemplated by his flock. 

A copy of this letter is also 
given to Katharina, who reads it 
over first indifferently, then with 
growing interest, and finally with 
sparkling eyes and panting breath, 
as an idea occurs to her. 

This letter, which begins by 
blaming the projected sacrifice of 
the Nile-bride, principally on the 
grounds that an unwilling and de- 
spairing victim can never be pleas- 
ing to the Almighty, concludes 
with the following words :— 

“ Yes,—were there to be found a 
ure maiden, inspired with divine 
ove, who, following the example of 
Him who died to redeem mankind, 
were freely to cast herself in the 
waves, and with dying voice to cry 
up to heaven, ‘Take my innocent 
life as sacrifice, O Lord, and deliver 
my people from their affliction !"—yes, 
that would be a true holocaust, and 
possibly the Lord might say, ‘I ac- 
cept it, but even the will alone suffices. 
Let none of my children cast away 
the life which I have bestowed on 
oa as a most sacred and precious 
gift.’” 


To Katharina’s fevered brain 
these words read like a voice from 
heaven, bidding her die in Paula’s 
place. She and no other shall 
be the true Nile-bride who lays 
down her young life in order to 
save her people. She has nothing 
more left on earth to live for, hav- 
ing alike lost her mother and 
Orion’s love. She has accom- 
plished nothing but evil in this 
world, and deserved the hatred 
and contempt of her fellow-crea- 
tures; but this act will atone for 
everything, and achieve what in 
life she had been unable to do, for 
henceforth Orion will be forced’ 
to think of her, and even by the 
side of ‘*that other one,”’ will be 
pursued by the image of the un- 
happy girl who for love of him 
sought her death in the cold waters 
of the Nile. Oh, it will be splen- 
did! glorious! and with an admir- 
ably blended mixture of magnan- 
imity and vanity, Katharina goes 
about the preparations for her self- 
immolation. 

She makes her will, bequeathing 
the bulk of her very extensive 
property to her ‘‘ beloved friend 
Orion,’”’ then gives orders for the 
large festive bark to be got ready 
and adorned with flowers for the 
morrow, as she wishes to assist’ 
at the grand festival of the Nile- 
bride being wedded to the river. 

At an early hour next morning 
all Memphis is on foot ; the house- 
tops and _ river-banks are thickly 
thronged with spectators, for 
everybody wishes to take part in 
this wonderful pageant, the like 
of which had not been seen for 
many a year. 

At great length, and with an 
admirable accuracy and knowledge 
of his subject, our author describes 
the decorations and_ procession. 
Gorgeous chariots, in which are 
seated allegorical figures represent- 
ing health, sickness, plenty, and 
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famine; giraffes, elephants, os- 
triches, and even tamed lions and 
panthers, have been pressed into 
service in order to increase the 
show ; then at last comes a chariot 
drawn by eight coal-black oxen, 
and adorned with luxuriant gar- 
lands of water-lilies, bulrushes, 
and other aquatic plants, in which 
sits enthroned the queen of the 
feast, thickly veiled and robed in 
white. By her side is seated the 
bishop, speaking words of hope and 
consolation to the last. 

Already they have reached the 
centre of the bridge from whence 
the death-spring is to be made, 
already Paula’s hands have been 
grasped by the two executioners 
who are to hurl her into the waves, 
and the veil torn from her face by 
Horus Apollon, when an _ unex- 
pected obstacle retards the act. 

A large barge, festively wreathed 
and decorated, but bearing a sable 


flag in its stern, has placed itself 
in the way close to the bridge, 
and now a small white-robed fig- 
ure, stepping on to the roof of the 
low punt, addresses the assembled 
crowd : 


“Reverend father Johannes! and 
you, all people here! I—I, and not 
the daughter of Thomas! Not she, 


‘I, Katharina, am the true Nile- 


bride. Of my own free will—hear 
me, Johannes! freely do I lay down 
my life for my poor countrymen in 
their tribulation, and the Patriarch 
has said that my sacrifice will be 
essing to heaven. Farewell. Pray 
or me, have mercy on me, O my 
Saviour! Mother, dear mother, I 
come!’ 

“Then she called out to the steers- 
men, ‘ Further away from the bridge ;’ 
and as soon as the boat had advanced 
a few oars’-length into the current, 
she stepped lightly on to the edge, 
and throwing the lilies before her 
into the waters, let herself drop 
sweetly and smiling into the waves, 
holding her garments modestly pres- 
sed around her. 
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“The water closes over her, but, an 
expert swimmer, once more her head 
appears above the surface. Perhaps 
she still heard the thundering ap- 
= from the shore, the cries of 

orror or of gratitude which burst 
from thousands and thousands of 
lips, ere she plunged again head- 
foremost and disappeared in the 
deep.” 

A tumult ensues on the bridge, 
for the old pagan Horus Apollon, 
seeing himself baffled in his ven- 
geance, would still insist on Paula’s 
death, the bishop interposing be- 
tween him and the victim, when 
in the nick of time, Orion, with, 
blackened face and wild disordered 
hair, appears on the scene, and 
seizing his bride in his arms, with 
drawn sword defies any one to 
approach her. The treacherous 
Oboda had set fire to the prison, 
but the flames refusing to do their 
work, had set him free instead ; 
and when Oboda stealing up to 
Orion would have stabbed him 
from behind, he is forestalled by 
another blade, which fells him 
dying to the ground. Horus 
Apollon, being upset in the scuffle, 
falls over the bridge and is drown- 
ed, his clenched fist being seen to 
shake still threateningly over the 
waves as he goes down. 

Such is the picturesque and 
dramatic closing scene, which, how- 
ever, would be considerably more 
effective if the author had refrain- 
ed from taking the reader into 
his confidence beforehead. From 
the moment we are told that 
Katharina has resolved to die 
instead of Paula, we have noth- 
ing further to learn, and conse- 
quently her appearance at the 
critical moment falls somewhat 
flat. 

As in all Ebers’s novels, many 
other parts of the mechanism 
call for like criticism. The stage 
carpentry is too plainly visible 
throughout, the transitions often 
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clumsily managed, and needless 
minor complications introduced, 
which in no wise bear on the 
leading action of the story. Why, 
for instance, make the ten-year- 
old Maria undertake a desperate 
ride in order to obtain Paula’s 
reprieve from the Arab com- 
mander, since his emissary only 
reaches the spot some minutes 
after Paula’s fate has been al- 
ready decided? and what is the 
good of making Orion’s mother 
die of an overdose of opium, 
when the circumstances of her 
death affect no one in particular ? 

Paula’s own father seems to us 
another mistake. At the begin- 
ning of the book we are led to 
expect that his discovery will 
prove one. of the turning-points 
of the narrative; but after the 
theft of the emerald, we hear little 
more about him, and when at last 
he is restored in a dying state to 
his daughter’s arms, their meeting 
is slurred over in a few careless 
lines. Weare not even informed 
whether, when Paula is given back 
to life and liberty after her man- 
gué execution, she still finds him 
alive, and cannot help feeling this 
extremely superfluous parent to 
have been solely invented for the 
purpose of dragging a second emer- 
ald on to the scene. 


It is difficult to define the pre- 
cise nature of the charm pervading 
all Heyse’s works; his delineation 
of character is not remarkable for 
either truth or depth, neither are 
his descriptions nor philosophical 
reflections of any -special value. 
His narrative, singularly simple 
and apparently unstudied, is utter- 
ly devoid of either dramatic situa- 
tions or startling effects; yet he 
fascinates us for all that, just as 
we are sometimes fascinated by a 
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face which cannot boast of a single 
regular feature. 

And it is not merely this au- 
thor’s masterly style, which for 
rare beauty of expression and har- 
mony of language may almost be 
said to bear away the palm over 
Spielhagen—but something deeper 
than this, the very acme of that 
art which looks like nature itself, 
—for Heyse is the very reverse of 
Ebers, in so far as it is absolutely 
impossible to catch sight of the 
machinery by which his effects 
are worked out. The narrative 
is so studiously unstudied-looking, 
and the action so apparently sim- 
ple, as to resemble the ungainliness 
of real life rather than the ingeni- 
ous manipulation of a novelist’s 
fancy, that we fall blindfold into 
the skilfully laid trap, and so long 
as we hold the book in our hands, 
are ready to swear that everything 
must have happened just as it is 
set down here. 

Only when, the volume having 
been laid aside, we take to mus- 
ing over its contents, do we con- 
trive to shake ourselves free of this 
delusive glamour, and beginning to 
measure, weigh, and analyse, make 
the discovery that we have been 
fooled and hoodwinked. 

Heyse’s latest work, ‘ Der Ro- 
man der Stiftsdame’! (The Ro- 
mance of the Chanoinesse) cannot 
be called a novel, but rather a 
somewhat extended novelette—a 
branch of fiction in which the Ger- 
man excels us as much as he falls 
short in the matter of full-length 
novels. 

With very few and rare excep- 
tions the English novelette is a 
clumsy and crude performance, on 
whose composition the author has 
seldom cared to expend either time 
or thought, so that too frequently 
the shorter stories even by eminent 
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novelists are apt to give us the 
impression of having been fabri- 
cated out of the refuse of their 
brain, just as some distinguished 
artist may use up the scum of his 
palette for painting a signboard. 

A German rarely falls into 
this error, for here that very 
thoroughness, by which he is 
stifled and weighed down through- 
out a lengthy work, comes in ap- 
propriately ; and when confined to 
a simple subject and a very few 
figures, he mostly handles them 
with an accuracy and delicacy of 
touch from which our countrymen 
would do well to learn that a 
small picture demands as careful 
workmanship as a large one. 

Heyse has been called the king 
of novelette-writers—a reputation 
fully sustained by the present 
work, which, written in that auto- 
biographical form so dear to Ger- 
man writers, is placed in the mouth 
of Johannes Weissbrod, schoolmas- 
ter and theological candidate, who 
at the beginning of his narrative 
has just received an engagement 
as private tutor in a noble German 
family. 

The family circle consists of the 
Baron—a dissolute and sanctimoni- 
ous hypocrite—his invalid wife, 
two children, and brother Joachim, 
a whimsical but noble character. 
Luise, an orphaned niece and the 
heroine of the story, resides here 
likewise, as well as a coquettish 
French governess, who devotes 
more attention to the master of 
the house than to the pupils under 
her charge. 

Luise —a tall, stately figure, 
with marked features and haughty 
brown eyes—is of reserved char- 
acter and repellent manner. She 
is unhappy and ill at ease in her 
uncle’s house, where her sense of 
probity and justice is daily out- 
raged. Only in company of her 
other relative, Uncle Joachim, who 
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inhabits a garden outhouse, does 
she thaw and lay aside her proud 
reserve. 

At first she hardly condescends 
to notice Johannes; and when she 
does so, it is only to snub him 
effectually for the little signs of 
youthful vanity he betrays. The 
first sermon he preaches in the 
village church is pronounced ab- 
surd by this stern critic; and only 
to his masterly organ-playing is 
accorded some faint eulogium. 
By degrees, however, a better un- 
derstanding is effected between 
them; and though warned by 
Uncle Joachim against singeing 
his wings at this dangerous flame, 
Johannes falls over head and ears 
in love with Luise! How could 
it be otherwise? he says in his 
narrative ; for the worthy old gen- 
tleman, in his well-meant caution, 
had not taken into account the 
unreasonable number of nightin- 
gales in the park, which, combined 
with the witchery of fair hair and 
brown eyes, had not left his heart 
a chance of escape. 

But his happiness is but of 
short duration. A band of strol- 
ling actors comes through the vil- 
lage, and the manager, Hermann 
Spielberg, goes up to the castle to 
request the permission of the Baron 
to hold a performance. This is 
summarily refused by the sancti- 
monious nobleman, who professes 
a horror of playgoing as sinful ; 
and commanding the actor to re- 
move himself and his troop with 
the utmost alacrity from the neigh- 
bourhood, he so far forgets himself 
as to strike Spielberg with a rid- 
ing-whip across the hand. 

Luise, hitherto a passive spec- 
tator of the scene, now rushes for- 
ward, and seizing the ill-used hand, 
presses her lips upon the spot 
touched by her uncle’s whip. 

Next day, the family is dum- 
foundered by the news that Luise 
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has run away to join the strolling 
manager and become his wife; for 
having seen him act in the capital 
some years previously, he had al- 
ready then captivated her imagina- 
tion, and the ill-treatment received 
at her uncle’s hands put the crown 
to her enthusiasm, exalting the 
actor into some glorious and per- 
secuted martyr. 

It seems almost incredible that 
a noble, refined, high-bred girl 
should thus demean herself by 
rushing into the arms of a vulgar 
strolling player, whose ridiculous 
self-sufficiency is but one of his 
many objectionable qualities; and 
were it not that real life unfortu- 
nately sometimes shows us cases 
of like deplorable and incompre- 
hensible infatuations, we should be 
inclined to tax the author with 
exaggeration. 

Not long after this elopement, 
Johannes is obliged to resign his 
situation in consequence of the 
machinations of Mademoiselle Su- 
zon, the French governess, who, 
wishing to mask her intrigue with 
the Baron, has selected the tutor 
as the scapegoat who is to repair 
her somewhat dilapitated honour. 
The scene in which she endeavours 
to inveigle him into a midnight 
rendezvous is the only clumsy one 
in the book, and, in our opinion, 
unnecessarily objectionable. 

Johannes, being given the choice 
of marrying the governess or quit- 
ting the Baron’s service, chooses 
the latter, and after an interval 
obtains another situation. For 
several years he is without news 
of the lost Luise, till accidentally 
he reads the manager’s name in 
the papers as having arrived at a 
neighbouring country town. Has- 
tening to the spot, he finds Luise 
a saddened and disappointed wo- 
man. Her husband is a drunkard, 
and were it not for her only child, 
the little Joachim, aged four, her 
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life would be a wholly wretched 
one. 

In hopes of making her lot more 
endurable, Johannes abruptly re- 
signs his situation as well as all 
future hopes of preferment, and 
joins the strolling company, the 
whole object of his life being 
henceforth to avert, as far as lies 
in his power, every thorn from the 
path of his goddess, his self-sacri- 
ficing love asking for no reward in 
return. 

The child dies, and an infamous 
practical joke on the part of the 
drunken husband finally separates 
the couple. Herman Spielberg de- 
camps to America, taking with him 
the whole of their earnings; and 
Luise, after having, with help of 
Johannes, wound up the affairs of 
the company, disappears likewise, 
in order to escape the temptation 
of being happy. 

For ten long years he now loses 
sight of her. He has become a 
schoolmaster in a small country 
town, and a modest inheritance has 
placed him above all anxiety with 
regard to his future. It only de- 
pends on himself to make a suit- 
able marriage, for more than one 
attractive girl is willing to become 
his wife. But such thought never 
comes near Johannes, whose heart 
is irrevocably fixed on the lost 
Luise. 

Then one day, when he leasts 
expects it, he is electrified by 
the intelligence that she is in 
the town. Once more they meet, 
and though close upon forty she 
is still beautiful, hers being that 
sort of face whtch years cannot 
spoil. 

Where has she been all these 
long years? and why has she now 
come? are questions which natur- 
rally suggest themselves to her lover 
as to the reader. She has been 
living as governess in a distant 
part of Pomerania, she explains; 
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but her mistress having died, and 
the widower having offered her his 
hand, she had been obliged to quit 
the situation, and an irresistible 
longing had moved her to come 
hither and look again on the face 
of the only true friend she posses- 
ses. She,.on her side, had never 
lost sight of him, Uncle Joachim, 
who had been sworn to secrecy, 
having kept her acquainted with 
everything concerning him. 

Luise now takes up her abode 
in a species of almshouse, and soon 
becomes the idol of the twelve de- 
crepit old women who are its in- 
mates. She begins to give singing 
lessons, and has already become a 
much-esteemed and respected - citi- 
zen of the little town, when her 
ne’er-do-weel husband turns up 
again, in an abject state of degra- 
dation and poverty. She gives 
him money, which he speedily 
turns into drink, and is soon after- 
wards found drowned dead in a 
ditch, with two empty bottles in 
his pocket. 

Luise being now free, there 
would seem to be no more obstacle 
to the happiness of the much-tried 
lover, who, after a suitable interval, 
asks her to become his wife. But 
Luise refuses him ; she is too old, 
she says, and has already closed 
her life in so far as love is con- 
cerned. She feels only friendship 
for him, and does not think she 
was ever intended by nature to 
love any one man deeply and ex- 
clusively. Even her first unfor- 
tunate attachment had been a de- 
lusion of the imagination, and she 
goes the length of advising Jo- 
hannes to marry, suggesting her 
favourite pupi! as a suitable wife 
for him. 

Johannes, deeply disappointed 
and mortified, is wellnigh quar- 
relling with his goddess, but think- 
ing better of it, comes back to her 
feet, accepting—faute de mieux— 
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the friendship which she declares 
to be all she has to give. 

Her chest, which has long been 
delicate, is now seriously attacked, 
and she falls ill and dies, tended 
to the last by her faithful and de- 
voted friend. 

The closing scene is thus de- 
scribed :— 


“A green-shaded lamp burned in 
the room, outside the moon in the 
clear sky ; deep silence reigned around 
us, for the patient had uttered no 
sound since mid-day, and had now for 
the first time the appearance of a 
peacefully slumbering person, 

« Then—it may have been towards 
ten o’clock—I was sitting beside the 
bed, my gaze never leaving her face 
for a moment—she suddenly opened 
her eyes wide, and with a sort of 
effort let them wander around till 
they rested on me, and said then, 
very gravely, but with a clear firm 
voice— 

“«T feel so indescribably well.’ 

“ And after a pause, during which 
I hardly dared to breathe, as though 
I might have retarded the dawnin 
convalescence by each articulated 
syllable, ‘You are here, dear friend. 
Have I slept long? What joy to see 
you here on waking!’ 

“She moved her hand, as though in 
search of something. I took hold of 
it timidly, and leant my burning brow 
down upon it. Then! felt her second 
hand resting lightly on my head, and 
while stroking my hair she continued, 
in the same calm voice as before— 

“*It is getting serious, Johannes; 
but I am glad to have wakened up 
once more before the long night begins. 
I have still something to say to you, 
my friend. You know my last wishes 
already, and that I would gladly 
sleep outside near to my old hospital 
friends. Should ‘there be a day of 
resurrection I would fain rise up to- 
gether with my body-guard. They 
have spoilt me, and I could ill do 
without their services. And the car- 
pet shall be spread over my coffin, 
after which it is yours. 

“*Listen! come nearer to me. 
What I have to say is a secret be- 
tween us two. I deceived you lately 
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in saying that I was not made to see 
the whole world in one man only. It 
cost me not a little, for my heart gave 
the lie to my lips. I would have 
been intensely happy had I dared to 
become your wife. I knew this long 
ago, ever since the day when you 
curried home our little Joachim in 
your arms. Then it was that I first 
said to myself—* To have this child 
and this man for my very own would 
be to have nothing more left to wish 
for on this earth.” But it was not 
to be. I had to bury the child, also 
the love for the man, deep, deep in 
my heart. But it remained ever 
living, and now I can thank you, 
Johannes, for all the love and faith 
you have showered upon me. Raise 
my head a little. So—I would gaze 
on you once more distinctly, and it is 
strange how my eyes are so dim with 
sleep, though my soul is awake.’ 

“I then helped her to sit up in the 
"asap and approaching my face to 

ers, saw her eyes fixed upon me with 
a strange lustre. 

“*You please me, my friend,’ she 
said. ‘There is not a single grain 
of falsehood in your face or in your 
heart, but now a great sorrow in both. 
Be cheerful, dearest one, and think of 
me without tears. Am I not always 
near you wherever Igo? As tomeet- 
ing again?’—she slowlyshook her head. 
‘If only I could be sure of meeting 
you and my boy again! But those 
other faces! No,no! We have satiated 
ourselves down here at the board of 
life—or rather, we are wise people 
who stop eating just when their ap- 
petite is keenest,—and now others 
will seat themselves on our places. 
But, before rising, let us wish each 
other “ Gesegnete Mahlzeit.”! Come, 
kiss me once, only once, as a loving 
husband kisses his wife, and then 
will I stretch myself out and take 
my afternoon rest.’ 


“My trembling lips touched her 
cold mouth. 

“Dear Johannes!’ she breathed, 
clasping my hand tightly as she sank 
back in the pillows. Then she smiled 
once more, already celestially, and 
closed her eyes. Her hand still quiv. 
ered slightly. 

“An-hour later it lay cold and 
still in mine.” 


This tardy deathbed revelation 
almost takes away our breath. 
‘¢ Are there really such women?” 
we cannot help asking indignantly, 
‘‘capable of thus concealing their 
feelings up to the very brink of 
the grave, only to disclose them at 
the last, in what would seem to be 
the very refinement of cruel co- 
quetry ?”’ 

After having spoilt the life and 
career of her too devoted lover, 
and accepted from him _ every 
sacrifice which man can make to 
woman, Luise had not the right 
to refuse herself to this faithful 
and enduring passion. Such is not 
the action of flesh and blood surely, 
but rather of some fabulous species 
of automat, and we can feel neither 
admiration for such frigid virtue, 
nor sympathy for such needless and 
incomprehensible abnegation. 

As to Johannes, a little more 
manly self-assertion would have 
served him better, and become 
him infinitely more than this 
maundering quixotic adoration; 
and we lay aside the book with a 
latent impression that these sub- 
limely noble-minded lovers are, in 
fact, nothing more than a pair of 
egregious fools. 








1 Literally “ blest meal,” a German form of salutation after meals. 
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EXPERIENCES OF AN ENGLISH ENGINEER ON THE CONGO. 


So little is known by the mass 
of English readers about the 
Congo Free State, and the great 
river from which it takes its name, 
that a few details may not be out 
of place here. Before Stanley had 
shown it to be the Lualaba, which 
Livingstone took for the head- 
waters of the Nile, the Congo was 
a mere name to people not con- 
nected wih the ivory or oil trade ; 
and even now, since the opening 
up, under the auspices of King 
Leopold of Belgium, of the great 
waterway into the heart of Africa, 
the vagueness of average ideas on 
the subject may, be inferred from 
those of a certain gentleman who 
offered his services at the Brussels 
Bureau de L’Etat Indépendant 
du Congo, without even knowing 
where the Congo was ; and, on his 
arrival at Boma, finding that he 
was appointed to the Upper River, 
and would have to march some 235 
miles to reach it, would gladly 
have returned home again. 

The Congo, then—if we look 
upon Livingstone’s Luapula as the 
main stream, and not rather the 
Lualaba or Kamolondo (heard of 
but not seen by Livingstone, and 
called by him Young’s River), 
which has its source, according to 
Capello and Ivens, in Katanga, 
about 8° south—rises, under the 
name of the Chambezi, in the 
Chibalé Hills, in the country of 
Mambwé, south of Lake Tangani- 
ka. It enters Lake Bangweolo— 
famous in connection with the 
great traveller’s last wanderings— 
and leaves it again at its S.W. 


corner, as the Luapula, which 
flows north till it reaches Lake 
Moero, and then is supposed to 
take a N.W. course as far as Lake 
Lanji, where it joins the Lualaba 
from the S.W., but this region is 
still unexplored. After this—ac- 
cording to the curious African 
fashion of transferring to the 
main stream the name of every 
affluent which enters it— éit is 
known as the Lualaba, and this 
name, or that of ‘‘ Livingstone 
River,” is commonly applied to its 
whole upper course, the changes 
in native nomenclature being too 
numerous and puzzling to follow. 

From Lake Lanji the Lualaba 
flows (roughly speaking) first in 
a N.W. direction, past the Arab 
settlement of Nyangwé, and then 
due north, to the equator, where it 
throws itself over the seven cata- 
racts of Stanley Falls. Here, on 
an island at the foot of the lowest 
cataract, stood the Free State sta- 
tion, which was attacked by the 
Arabs in September 1886, as shall 
be related further on.! North of 
the equator the Congo makes a 
great bend westward, crossing the 
line again in long. 18° E. For 
about a mile to the north-west of 
Stanley Falls, the river flows be- 
tween high banks, but it then enters 
a large plain, some 500 miles in 
extent, and the width of its bed 
varies from 2% to 5 miles. It is so 
full of islands, that only at three 
or four points is an uninterrupted 
view obtained from bank to bank. 
The misleading statement (without 
mention of the islands) that both 





1This station is now to be re-established, with Hamed bin Mohammed, aéias 


Tippu-Tib, as governor. 


The notes from which the above is compiled were 


written probably before the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition had left $England, 
certainly before any news of it had reached the Upper Congo. 
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banks are seldom visible at the 
same time, has given rise to mis- 
taken and exaggerated ideas of the 
size of the river. The great plain 
is covered for the most part with 
dense tropical jungle, abounding in 
rare and valuable forms of plant- 
life. Tree-ferns, and many varie- 
ties of orchids yet undescribed, 
are common, as well as the wild 
coffee-shrub, several kinds of plants 
yielding india-rubber, mahogany 
and other splendid timber-trees. 
At Iboko, on the northern bank 
(in lat. 2° N., long. 19° E.), is the 
station of Bangala (so called’ from 
the tribe inhabiting Iboko and the 
surrounding country), the farthest 
outpost of the Free State since the 
one at Stanley Falls was aban- 
doned. At the equator is another 
Free State station (Equateurville), 
and also one belonging to the Liv- 
ingstone Inland Mission ; and at 
Lukolela, about 10oo miles lower 
down, the Baptist missionaries 
have established themselves. About 
150 miles below Lukolela, the level 
banks rise into hills, and the stream 
becomes narrower, while its volume 
is increased by the influx of the 
Lawson River, and the mighty 
Kwa or Kassai, nearly as large as 
the main stream. Near the mouth 
of the Kassai are two Roman Ca- 
tholic mission stations—one found- 
ed by the Société d’Alger, the 
other under the Société du St Es- 
prit. From here to Stanley Pool 
the scenery is much like that on 
the Rhine between Bonn and 
Mainz, though on a larger scale, 
and wanting the essential features 
of vineyards and ruined castles. As 
for the vineyards, they may come in 


time, as wild grapes have been dis. 
covered near the Kassai; but for my 
own part, I must say I prefer the 
Congo to anything the Rhine can 
show. The hills, covered with forest, 
or else with tall grass, increase in 
height till they are almost entitled 
to the name of mountains, and at 
the same time encroach upon the 
river-bed till, in Kimpoko Channel, 
it is so narrow that the current 
seems to have been, as it. were, 
turned on edge to pass through it, 
and runs like a mill-race. Suddenly 
the ranges retreat on either hand, 
and, curving round to right and left, 
enclose the beautiful sheet of water 
known as Stanley Pool, with the 
green island of Bamu in the centre. 
The view is bounded on the right 
by Dover Cliffs, and far away to 
the left by a distant range of 
mountains. Close to the entrance of 
the Pool, on the left or south bank, 
is Kimpoko, where a Methodist 
mission has lately taken up its 
quarters; and at the other end, 
just at the point where the river 
leaves it, is Kinchassa, with the 
stations of the Free State and the 
Baptist Missionary Society. Op- 
posite Kinchassa, on the northern 
bank, is the French port of Brazza- 
ville.? 

Rounding Kallina Point, we 
enter the Ntamo Rapids, and 
come in view of the blue flag of 
the Zitat Indéipendent du Congo 
waving from the top of Mount 
Leopold. Léopoldville stands on 
the slope of the hill, half-way 
down—or stood, as I saw it on my 
arrival, for the station buildings 
have now been transferred to 
Kinchassa. The hillside was 





1 Readers of Stanley’s ‘The Congo, and the Foundling of its Free State,” will 
remember how M. de Brazza, hearing that the explorer was on his way to Stan- 
ley Pool, hastened up and took possession of the right bank in the name of France. 
The French possessions now extend along the river from Manyanga to a point 
opposite Lukolela, and thence to the west coast, including the basins of the 


rivers Ogowé and Kwilu, 
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terraced, and planted with ban- 
anas and pine-apples—an avenue 
of the latter leading down to what 
was known as the ‘ Port’’—in 
reality the shipbuilding and re- 
pairing yard, with three mud huts 
for stores and workshops. The 
platform on the top of the hill 
commands, on a clear day, one of 
the finest views on the Congo. 

For some 230 miles below Stan- 
ley Pool, the river is unavailable 
as a means of communication, and 
the caravan road runs along the 
south bank, from Léopoldville to 
Matadi (‘‘ the rocks’’), at the foot 
of the rapids. The road originally 
constructed by Stanley (when his 
engineering operations earned him, 
as is well known, the title of Bula 
Matadi, the Rock- breaker), was 
on the north bank, but has been 
given up, as the ground is rougher 
than on the other side. There is, 
however, a talk of its being re- 
sumed, especially as the country 
on the south side is now infested 
by bands of marauders, mostly de- 
serters from the service of the 
State; caravans are frequently 
robbed, and carriers almost unat- 
tainable—in fact mails seem to be 
the only things that reach Léopold- 
ville in safety, and these are very 
irregular. 

Steamers run regularly between 
Matadi and Banana, at the mouth 
of the river (a distance of 110 
miles), passing various mission and 
trading stations, the chief of 
which is Boma, on the north bank, 
which may be termed the capital 
of the Free State, since the Ad- 
ministrator-General has his offices 
there. 

Banana was indeed a welcome 
sight when I arrived there after a 
six weeks’ voyage from England, 
during which the Sao Zhomé had 
called at Madeira, some of the 
Cape Verde Islands, Bolama 
(Bissao), Princes’ Island, and St 
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Thomas. Standing out between 
the sea and river, its white roofs 
seemed specially clear and inviting 
after the ill-flavoured Portuguese 
settlements we had been visiting. 
I landed in the usual fashion, 
being carried from the boat through 
the shallow water by two natives, 
The boat, by the by, was that be- 
longing to the Congo Free State 
factory, and the ‘‘ Kruboys”’ who 
manned her, dressed in neat uni- 
forms, pulled steadily and in good 
time, to the tune of ‘‘One more 
river to cross!’’ This air is 
known to them as ‘‘ Stanley song”’ 
—they or their predecessors hav- 
ing learnt it from Bula Matadi 
himself, as a ‘‘chantee,’’ when 
hauling the steamers overland be- 
tween Vivi and Isanghila. 

I was received by the repre- 
sentative of the Free State, and 
made.comfortable for the two days 
I had to wait for a steamer to 
take me to Boma. I spent them 
in looking round the various trad- 
ing houses established here. Be- 
sides the Free State, there are 
English, French, Dutch, and Por- 
tuguese factories—the oldest being 
that of MM. Daumas, Berand, .& 
Co., of Paris, which dates from 
1855, and gave the place the name 
of ‘‘French Point,’’ by which it is 
sometimes known. I was ee- 
ably surprised by the fact that 
the living here was by no means 
so bad as I had imagined; for, 
though it is true that most of the 
food consists of tinned goods from 
Europe, I discovered that a little 
ingenuity in cooking them would 
produce dishes greatly preferable 
to the tough goat and the ever- 
lasting fowl. The steamer arriv- 
ed on the third day, and in a 
few hours I found myself at Boma, 
where, on reporting myself to the 
Administrator-General, I was di- 
rected to proceed to Léopoldville, 
and place myself under the orders 
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of the chief of that station. Ac- 
cordingly, next day I went on 
board another steamer, and reach- 
ed Matadi (opposite Vivi) in the 
evening. Though I was to start 
from Matadi on the march to 
Léopoldville, I was obliged first 
to cross to Vivi in order to be 
supplied with tent and provisions 
for the journey. I was unable to 
do this till next day, and was 
kept there three days by my 
preparations, and detained still 
further, on my return to Matadi, 
owing to the local chief’s failure to 
fulfil his promise of procuring the 
necessary Carriers. 

Vivi Station—the native town 
from which it takes its name is men- 
tioned by Captain Tuckey as Banza 
Bibbi—is now, like Léopoldville, 
a thing of the past. Its situa- 
tion, on the corner of a jutting 
hill, which at first seemed emi- 
nently healthy, has been found to 
be the reverse; cold winds blow 
with extreme force down the con- 
fined gorge of the Congo, at the 
entrance to which it. is placed; 
and chills are, on that river, as 
fruitful a source of fever as mal- 
aria. Matadi has taken the place 
of Vivi, so far as a starting-point 
was necessary for the caravan 
road, and the buildings of the 
station have mostly been trans- 
ferred bodily to Boma. 

My first care after securing my 
stores—consisting of two boxes of 
‘*chop”’ (the technical name for 
all provisions out here), cooking 
utensils, tent, camp-bed, and lan- 
tern—was to get rid of all Euro- 
pean trunks and _portmanteaus, 
and have my worldly goods made 
up into packs of some 60 lb. each: 
65 Ib. is the regulation load for a 
‘* pagazi,’’ but it is better to be on 
the safe side, and the lighter the 
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load, the less chance is there of its 
being suddenly dropped — most 
likely in some inconvenient place, 
such as the middle of a stream. | 
had some things soaked and spoiled 
in this way. é; 

At last my men were mus- 
tered—seven carriers, and two 
native soldiers to serve as escort, 
besides my interpreter and gun- 
bearer, a Zanzibari who had cross- 
ed Africa with Stanley. We 
started at 7 A.M. on the roth of 
June 1886, and then my sorrows 
began. 

Two other white men, a Swede 
and a German, started at the same 
time, with their respective carri- 
ers, but owing to the nature of 
the country we soon got separat- 
ed, and had to shift each for him- 
self. The so-called road was a 
path about nine ‘inches wide, 
bounded on either side by a dense 
jungle of cane-like grass that was 
never lower than my shoulders, 
and sometimes rose to a height of 
16 or 20 feet. After leaving 
Matadi, it passes over two hills, 
which looked to me almost verti- 
cal; indeed it does not deserve the 
name of a path, being only the 
bed of a torrent, which affords the 
pedestrian the pleasant exercise of 
hopping from one huge boulder to 
another. It was a marvel to me 
how the carriers contrived to keep 
their footing; but they walked 
bolt-upright, carrying their loads 
on their heads with seeming ease. 
However, I looked after them as 
sharply as I could, having been 
warned that they would attempt 
to practise on the ignorance of a 
‘¢ Mundeli’’! new to the country; 
and accordingly, it was not long 
before I saw a burden cast down, 
and its bearer afflicted with a 
most conspicuous and demonstra- 
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tive shivering fit. I had to walk 
up to him and remonstrate by 
means of the long staff which 
every white man in the country 
carries, and which certainly, on 
every application, effected a mar- 
vellous cure. It was the only 
thing I could do at the time, as I 
had no power to stop their pay; 
and, had I yielded, and allowed 
them to rest, they would have re- 
mained on the spot till their pro- 
visions were consumed, and then 
decamped, leaving their loads and 
me alone in the wilderness. 

We did not march above ten 
miles on the first day. I made 
the mistake of walking at the 
head of my caravan, which, from 
the nature of the path, had to 
proceed in single file; and, as a 
consequence, had every now and 
then to walk back, say a quarter 
of a mile, to cure an attack of 
sickness somewhere in the rear. 
By the time I caught sight of the 
Livingstone Inland Mission Station 
at Palaballa, it was 5 P.M., and I 
was so exhausted with heat and 
thirst, that I left to the soldiers 
the task of bringing up stragglers, 
and made for the house at once, 
where I received a hearty wel- 
come. By 6.30 my carriers had 
not arrived—this was serious, as 
my tent, bedding, and ‘‘ chop- 
boxes’”” were in their hands. I 
had tea with the missionary and 
his wife, but they had not a room 
in the house to offer me, and I was 
fain to seek the hospitality of the 
black potentate of the district, one 
Nozo, who has built a hut, rather 
more elaborate than most of the 
dwellings in those parts, for the 
entertainment of travelling whites. 
His Majesty presented me with 
the key, and ordered one of his 
subjects to show the way with a 
lantern. I found two beds, but 


only one of them furnished with 
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a mosquito-curtain, and that occu- 
pied by one of my companions of 
the morning—so that I was forced 
to make myself as comfortable as 
I could in the other. By 6.30 
the next morning, the men had 
dropped in by twos and threes,— 
having lain down to sleep here and 
there by the roadside, and I got 
them all started an hour later. 
This time, taught by experience, I 
made them all walk in front of 
me—so that no one could be taken 
ill without getting directly under 
my feet,—keeping my interpreter 
close beside me with my rifle and 
revolver. I was greatly disap- 
pointed, however, in my hopes of 
shooting, as, with the exception of 
a couple of good-sized birds, and 
a distant view of two elephants 
(which it was no use attempting 
to stalk, as I had just broken the 
spring of my rifle), I saw nothing 
worth wasting cartridges at. I 
reached Léopoldville in about 
three weeks, without any adven- 
tures more exciting than a differ- 
ence of opinion with my carriers 
(which was ultimately arranged 
in a satisfactory manner) at the 
crossing of the Inkissi river—and 
an attack of fever, which delayed 
me four or five days. 

At Léopoldville I received or- 
ders to go to Bangala on board the 
A. I. A. (Association Internation- 
ale Africaine), a launch of ten tons, 
to which I was appointed as engi- 
neer. She had lately been repaired 
and greatly improved by the engi- 
neer of the State, who had trans- 
ferred to her the engine and boiler 
of the old Royal, now reduced to 
the rank of a lighter. Her speed 
had been much increased, and 
a sun-deck put up from stem to 
stern, which enabled us to travel 
with a great degree of comfort 
during the heat of the day. This 
work was done under great diffi- 
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culties for want of tools, the near- 
est lathe being at Boma. The 
small turning was executed by 
means of a drilling-machine, while 
the larger articles had to be chipped 
and filed true by hand. The En 
Avant was just then out of water 
undergoing like repairs ; and should 
Stanley return to the Congo now, 
he would hardly know his steam- 
‘ers for the same boats in which 
he ascended the river to found the 
Free State. 

Every one on the Congo rises 
early, breakfast being served at 
6 A.M., after which all proceed to 
their work till 11, when lunch is 
ready. After lunch comes the 
siesta, and till 2 p.m. the station 
is as quiet as the City of London 
on Sunday. At 2 we turn to 
again till 5.30. Dinner come on 
at 6 pM. And thus the routine goes 
on day after day, varied only by 
the arrival and departure of cara- 
vans or steamers. 1 was kept 
pretty busy; but owing to a delay 
of the caravan in bringing up stores 
for Bangala, I did not start for the 
latter place till nearly a month 
after my arrival at Léopoldville, 
and in this time I contrived to 
visit Kinchassa, and have a look 
at Stanley Pool—a splendid sheet 
of water for pleasure-sailing, if any 
one out here had time for that. 
At last all the stores arrived, and 
I left Léopoldville on the morning 
of July 18th, not without a sigh of 
regret at going out of the world 
entirely, so to speak; for, though 
I had my wish in being appointed 
to the Upper Congo, I had just 
heard from Dhanis, who was going 
with me to Bangala, that we were 
only to have a mail once in six 
months. 

The captain of the A. I. A. had 
been nearly three years on the 
Congo, and was well up in all 
‘*dodges’’ for getting along; so 
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we not only made good progress, 
but managed to be very comfort- 
able, on the whole. He had only 
five months more to stay in the 
country, and talked nearly every 
day of his return home. Poor 
fellow, he was never to see his 
home again ! 

The little A. I. A. was heavily 
loaded, so I was very glad to 
find that we only had one passen- 
ger, Lieutenant Dhanis; the rest 
of the officers appointed to the 
upper river were to follow next 
day by the Stanley (a stern-wheeler, 
and the largest steamer owned by 
the State on the Upper Congo), 
The crew consisted of Captain 
D and myself, nine Zanzibaris, 
and two boys. We also had four 
native passengers, but these re- 
mained forward with the crew. 
Our voyage was very pleasant as 
far as Bolobo, where the river 
widens and the banks become 
level. Here the many intricate 
channels and shifting sandbanks, 
as well as floating islands and loose 
trees, make navigation a hard task 
even for Mark ‘Twain’s Mississippi 
pilot. No head-line is used, but.a 
native is stationed in the bows of 
the boat with a twenty-foot pole, 
with which he feels for soundings; 
and unless accurate measurements 
are wanted for purposes of survey, 
this method answers well enough. 
When all was going smoothly, and 
the unassisted efforts of the fire- 
man and greaser were sufficient to 
keep the engine right, I amused 
myself with ‘‘hippo’’ shooting; 
but, though I killed more than one, 
they sank, and could not be recov- 
ered. I thought myself sure of 
one who was standing in the shal- 
lows, and indeed mortally wounded 
him, but he sprang into deep water 
and disappeared at once. f 

We had been out about six 
days, when we stopped for the 
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night not far from Lukolela. As 
wood is the only fuel used in these 
steamers, a party of men (who 
rest by day) are sent ashore every 
night to cut the next day’s supply, 
while the boat is anchored till 
morning. Having landed the 
woodcutters, and made _ every- 
thing right, we then—the captain, 
Lieutenant Dhanis, and myself 
—sat down to dinner, and soon 
after it was over I turned in, being 
very tired. I should explain that 
there are no cabins in the A. I. A. 
Our sleeping-places were at the 
stern of the boat—the captain’s 
being farthest aft; our mosquito- 
curtains were fastened up to her 
sides, and our camp-mattresses 
reached right across her, as she is 
only about six feet in the beam. 
Captain D was in high spirits, 
and kept playing tunes on a melo- 
deon we had with us; talking, in 
the intervals, of his home at Brus- 
sels, and his delight at soon seeing 
it again. Presently he poured out 
three glasses of Portuguese wine, 
and handed one to Lieutenant 
Dhanis, and the other (under the 
mosquito-curtain) to me. I tasted 
it and passed it out again, with the 
remark, ‘‘ It’s too strong ; put some 
Congo in it!’ He added a little 
water, and said, ‘‘ Hang it, man, 
it’s pure water!’’ and I never 
heard him speak again; for, soon 
after, I turned over and went to 
sleep, with the strains of ‘‘ Myoso- 
tis’—which I had asked him to 
play—ringing in my ears. Next 
morning, instead of being called by 
him as usual, I slept on till roused 
by Lieutenant Dhanis, who came to 
me with a white scared face, ask- 
ing, ‘‘ Where is the captain?”’ ‘I 
don’t know,’’ I replied. ‘I believe 
he’s in the Congo,’”’ said Dhanis. Of 
course I was up like a shot. Sure 
enough, there was the captain’s 
bed—his clothes, boots, hat, all 
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lying beside it; his mosquito-cur- 
tain untorn showed that nothing 
unusual had taken place; and he 
could not have got ashore without 
awakening either Dhanis or myself, 
as the boat was anchored with her 
bow to the bank. We questioned 
the men, but none had seen or 
heard anything save occasional 
splashes in the water—which no 
one on the Congo ever heeds, as 
the crocodiles and hippopotami 
may be heard splashing all night 
long. How it happened will 
never be known till the day of 
judgment; we could only come 
to the conclusion that he had 
got up in the night, fallen over 
the stern of the boat, and gone 
down (being unable to swim) with- 
out a cry—perhaps never even 
rising to the surface a second time, 
as the current is very strong. We 
searched the sandbanks for miles 
down the river, and promised large 
rewards to the natives for finding 
the captain’s body or any traces of 
him, but in vain. The sea may, 
but the Upper Congo never gives 
up its dead. 

We were compelled at length to 
proceed, as we had orders to reach 
Bangala before the Stanley, but 
should have been unable to do so 
had we not had on board a Zanzi- 
bari who was well acquainted with 
the river, and able to act as pilot, 
Dhanis and myself being both new 
to the country. We reached Ban- 
gala fifteen days after leaving Léo- 
poldville without being overtaken 
by the larger boat—rather to my 
surprise, as after the loss of our 
captain we could not, of course, 
make the same progress as before. 

My first view of Bangala was 
not enchanting. All I could see 
before me in the dusk of an Afri- 
can evening when I stopped the 
boat was a steep mud-bank, with 
a house of the same material at 
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the top. I was tired, hungry, and 
ready to fall asleep on my feet, 
and it was not particularly cheer- 
ing to find that not a spare room 
was to be had in the station; 
however, I slept soundly enough, 
in spite of the mosquitoes, wrapped 
in my blanket, on a native mat 
under the mess-room table. 

The Stanley arrived next day, 
bringing, among other officers, 
Captain Coquilhat, under whose 
orders, as chief of Bangala station, 
I was to be for the future. He 
was warmly welcomed by the Ban- 
galas, with whom he is a great 
favourite, and who got up a grand 
dance and ma/afu-drinking that 
night in his honour. Three days 
after, the steamer left for Stanley 
Falls, and it was then only that I 
really had time to look round and 
gain a better impression of the 
station than I had received on the 
night of my arrival. Two new 
houses were being built, in one of 
which I was to take up my quar- 
ters; but till they were finished, I 
was forced to make myself at home 
in the gun-room, while Lieutenant 
Dhanis was relegated to the pro- 
vision-store. For more than a 
month I slept on a bed formed of 
two planks supported at either end 
on a barrel, which, on examination, 
I found to contain charges of pow- 
der for the two mountain Krupp 
guns; while boxes of cartridges, 
cans of turpentine, and every va- 
riety of explosive were in close 
proximity. Reading in bed was 
of course out of the question, and 
even taking a light into the room 
would have been a hazardous ex- 
periment had I not made myself 
acquainted with the position of the 
various items. Indeed, one night 


while a regular tropical thunder- 
storm was raging, Captain Co- 
quilhat rushed in, in a state of 
the greatest alarm, entreating me 


to come and share his room, as 
he feared I might be shot by the 
igniting of the cartridges. But as 
the danger was about the same in 
any part of the station—since the 
barrels of powder would have 
blown the whole building into the 
middle of the Congo—lI could see 
no advantage in a change of quar- 
ters, and thanked him, but re- 
mained where I was, and went to 
sleep. 

Captain Coquilhat was the foun- 
der of the station in 1883, and the 
house does him great credit, con- 
sidering the limited means at his 
disposal, for it has successfully 
resisted all the attacks of the na- 
tives—the cannibal river-pirates, 
whose fleet of war-canoes tried to 
bar Stanley’s passage in 1877. It 
is built of ‘‘ wattle and daub,” the 
woven branches supported by firm 
upright posts, being plastered over 
with the clay of the country, which 
becomes extremely hard when 
baked in the sun, and renders the 
whole fireproof. The ceiling is 
formed of logs laid right across 
from wall to wall, with en éight- 
inch layer of clay spread all over 
them, and over all is a roof of 
palm-leaves, supported on pillars 
standing at a distance of eight feet 
from the walls, and forming a ver- 
andah allround. This roof can be 
set on fire and burnt right off—in- 
deed, I believe this has happened 
—without injuring the rest of the 
building in the slightest degree; 
and thus the great native weapon 
—fire—is rendered harmless. The 
windows are small, iron-barred, 
and placed very high; and so long 
as ammunition lasted, three or four 
white men could hold the place 
against all the tribes on the Congo. 
The two doors are the weak point, 
but could, in case of need, be de- 
fended by the mountain Krupp 
guns. 
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The new houses have been built 
on the same principle, but are 
stronger and better in every way, 
as the chief of the station was well 
supplied with tools, and had a 
working force of sixty men, where- 
as Captain Coquilhat planned and 
executed the original building with 
ten men, half-a-dozen axes, and one 
saw. 

«¢ December 31, 1886.—. . . I 
have plenty to do, as the station 
is but half finished; a circular saw 
is coming up by the Stanley; bricks 
are being made, and twelve Ban- 
galas employed by the State bring 
in a big log of mahogany every 
day. These are piled in the sta- 
tion-yard to season, and when the 
saw is set going, the two mud- 
houses now here will come down, 
and four smaller ones of brick and 
plank will be built in their places, 
and every man will have a house 
to himself.’’ Bangala, as I have 
already stated, is situated in the 


_ middle of the plain which extends 


from Stanley Falls to Bolobo. The 
Congo is here choked with constant- 
ly shifting sandbanks and islands, 
which are under water every rainy 


“season ; indeed, the low shores be- 


tween Bolobo and Lukolela, and 
also between Mobeka and Upoto, 
are flooded for miles on either side 
of the river. Even in the dry 
season this land is a swamp, so 
that Bangala, standing between 
Lukolela and Mobeka, is practi- 
cally cut off from -communication 
with other places except by water. 
As an instance of the continual 
change to which an alluvial plain, 
with a large river flowing through 
it, is subject, I may mention 
that on my return from a trip to 
Léopoldville, after an absence of 
three or four weeks, I found that 
about an acre of land had been 


sliced off one of the banks by the 
current. The station itself stands 
on some high ground in the middle 
of the native town of Iboko.: It 
is the healthiest post on the Congo, 
and will, I believe, improve still 
further as the rice-fields behind it 
are extended, and the rank tropi- 
cal vegetation cleared away. Moun- 
tain rice flourishes here, and so, I 
believe, would Indian rice, if sown 
on some of the higher islands, 
which are only covered to the 
depth of three or four inches dur- 
ing the rains, though more or less 
swampy all the year round. 

Life in one of the up-river sta- 
tions is very monotonous. There 
is, of course, plenty of hard work, 
as in all new countries, but it svon 
acquires a certain sameness, parti- 
cularly when, as is the case at 
Bangala, one is confined to the 
station, or at least the village, from 
one month’s end to another. As 
there are seldom more than three 
white men at Bangala, without 
counting myself, who, being at- 
tached to the steamer, and fre- 
quently sent on trips up and down 
river, enjoy more variety, the chief 
of the station is, so to speak, ad- 
scriptus gleba, and cannot leave 
the place; while of other two offi- 
cers who were there with me for 
some time, one had not been out- 
side the station in six months, and 
the other only indulged in the 
daily recreation of inspecting the 
rice crops, and shooting hawks 
while doing so. There is so much 
work to do that, even for those who 
are not tied to the spot, shooting, 
the only practicable amusement of 
the country, is unavailable—more 
especially elephant-hunting, which, 
to be successful, requires at least 
amonth.! So that, when the con- 
tents of the last mail have been 





1 Elephants are always on the travel, 


eating as they go, and a man who sets 
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exhausted, work, eat, and sleep is 
the routine of our days till the 
arrival of the next steamer. 

There are, however, two reasons 
why the up-river stations are pre- 
ferable to those on the Lower 
Congo: firstly, the climate is bet- 
ter; secondly, ‘‘chop’’—#in the 
shape of fowls, goats, and fish—is 
more plentiful, and we are not 
compelled to depend on supplies 
from Europe. But, unluckily, it 
has been proved at Léopoldville 
that this state of things cannot 
last. The Europeans of that sta- 
tion have several times been re- 
duced to chikwanga' (the native 
substitute for bread, prepared from 
manioc) and yams, all the goats 
and fowls in the district being 
consumed, and the supplies from 
Europe delayed ex route. 

At the time of my first arrival 
in the country, a like difficulty 
was anticipated in a certain sta- 
tion (which I will not name), 
owing to a scarcity of carriers, 
and the chief thought it better to 
put every one on short allowance. 
Among other rations, Portuguese 
wine was issued at the rate of 
half a bottle per man per day. 
Each man had to send his ‘‘ boy’”’ 
to the store with his bottle every 
other day, and, of course, there 
was a rush for the big . bottles. 
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The storekeeper, instructed by the 
chief, refused everything larger 
than a champagne-bottle ; and as 
the second officer in charge of the 
station superintended the issuing 
of rations in person, there was no 
chance for any man to get more 
than his share. This did not please 
the engineers, who decided, at a 
council held in the mess-room of 
the Stanley, that half a bottle per 
day was not enough; and forth- 
with a collection of empty bottles 
began to accumulate in the engin- 
eers’ store, and experiments were 
instituted to find out whether the 
capacity of any one of them ex- 
ceeded that of the rest, but with 
very unsatisfactory results. At 
last some one suggested the de 
vice of blowing out the bulge in 
the bottom of the bottle, so as to 
leave it nearly flat. No sooner 
said than done. Not only was 
the bottom flattened, but it was 
found possible by means of heat 
to slightly stretch the bottle itself, 
so that, though it appeared very 
little larger than an_ ordinary 
champagne-bottle, it would hold 
nearly half as much again. The 
trick remained undiscovered till 
the engineers had all finished their 
term of service, when the ingeni- 
ous deviser of the same, being the 
last to depart for Europe, left his 





out to follow their tracks is considered lucky if he comes up with them in three 
weeks. There are elephants in the cataract region, between Vivi and Stanley 
Pool, but the natives do not-hunt them, buying their ivory from tribes farther 
inland. At Lukungu (on the road to Léopoldville), I was told that the elephants, 
knowing that the annual grass-fires destroy their food, never see a light by night 
without making for it, and attempting to tread it out if possible; and was warned 
for this reason never to keep a light in my tent, or let my carriers make their 
fire too close to it. I never had an opportunity of proving the truth of this 


statement— 
“I cannot tell how the truth may be, 
I tell the tale as ’twas told to me.”’ 


1 This was written, of course, before the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition had 
arrived on the Congo, or had even been heard of there. It will be remembered 
that a famine, similar to those here described, was prevailing at Léopoldville 
when Mr Stanley arrived there. 
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bottle to the second in ‘command, 
with a hint to keep his eyes open 
for the future. 

When I arrived at Léopoldville, 
the white men there numbered 
from twelve to fifteen. There 
were, besides, from 300 to 400 
blacks (chiefly from Zanzibar and 
the Gold Coast) in the service of 
the State; and at the two mission 
stations some six white men, with 
their servants and native work- 
men, whose numbers I do not 
know. At Kinchassa, seven miles 
distant, is another State station 
with two or three white men, a 
Dutch trading house with two, 
and another mission station with 
four or five. Opposite Kinchassa 
is the French station of Brazza- 
ville, with at least three or four 
more, and their workmen and ser- 
vants. All these have to be sup- 
ported by goats, fowls, &c., pur- 
chased from the natives, and natu- 
rally the supply gave out under so 
enormous a drain—the people of 
the district having taken no pains 
to provide supplies to meet this 
extra demand. At last things 
reached such a pitch that work 


“had to be stopped, and the men set 


out with supplies of beads, cloth, 
and brass wire to scour the country 
in search of food. Some of them 
have told me how they would 
watch the natives preparing their 
manioc (which is a work of time, 
as it has to be steeped for some 
weeks after digging to get rid of 
the poisonous juice), track them 
to their huts, and watch day and 
night outside the doors till the 
chikwanga was baked and ready, 
when they would at once begin to 
bargain for it. The whites fared 
somewhat better, as long as the 
supplies of tinned goods from 
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Europe lasted ; but at length they 
too began to give out, and every 
one was prophesying a return to 
the good old days of chikwanga 
and yam, when a small caravan 
arrived and staved off the evil 
day. 

As far as provisions go, Bangala 
is pretty well off at present; but 
should a large station like Léopold- 
ville, besides trading and mission 
settlements, be established - here, 
the same difficulty would soon 
arise, as the natives live mostly 
on dried fish, manioc, and bananas. 
They do not, as a rule, eat goats 
or fowls themselves, and would 
not, I conclude, care to take the 
trouble of breeding them in suffi- 
cient numbers to supply a flourish- 
ing European colony. Rice has so 
far proved a success—1 lb. pro- 
ducing in eighteen months enough 
to sow three acres ; and it is to be 
hoped that all the stations will in 
time become self-supporting. 

The Bangalas are a fine race 
physically, being tall, powerful, 
and splendidly formed, with fea- 
tures by no means of the negro 
type; the women are the hand- 
somest I have seen in Africa. 
Their dress is scanty, consisting 
for the most part only of a waist- 
cloth for the men and a short kilt 
of woven grass for the women; 
but men of high degree often wear 
mantles of dressed goat or other 
skins. They cicatrise their arms, 
shoulders, and busts in patterns 
by cutting the skin and injecting’ 
some irritant. Sometimes the re- 
sult looks very well; but in other 
cases the process is not successful, 
and raises huge unsightly lumps of 
flesh. The chief of Iboko,' when 
I arrived, was an old man over 
eighty—his age was reported by 








1This was Mata Bwyki, the “ Lord 
who met him in 1883, in ‘ The Congo.’ 


of many Guns,” described by Stanley, 
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some to be eighty-four, by others 
eighty-six—who had lost one eye 
in battle and possessed fifty wives. 
He was over six feet high, with 
a fine well-developed figure, and, 
but for his dirty white hair and 
shrivelled skin, would have passed 
for a man of half his age. He 
was much attached to Captain 
Coquilhat (named ‘‘Mwafa”’ or 
the ‘‘ Eagle’’ by the natives), and 
never .undertook anything without 
consulting him. The scene just 
after our arrival at Bangala, when, 
‘Le Roi des Bangalas ’’—being an- 
nounced as we were all sitting 
over our after-dinner coffee, Mata 
Bwyki entered, wearing his royal 
hat of leopard-skin, and attended 
by several of his wives—and enfold- 
ed Captain Coquilhat, gold-span- 
gled uniform and all, in an ample 
bear’s hug,—was really worth see- 
ing. Having released ‘‘ Mwafa,” 
his Majesty made the circuit of 
the table to shake hands with 
the rest of us, and then ordered 
‘«mesdames les sauvagesses’’ to 
bring in the ma/afu (palm-wine), 
which he thereupon helped the 
company to drink. He was a tre- 
mendous toper, consuming quan- 
tities of that comparatively in- 
nocuous beverage which would 
have killed him ten times over 
had it been anything stronger and 
more civilised. 

His death, which took place 
some three months after I first 
saw him, was an occasion of great 
excitement among the Bangalas. 
As it is their custom on the death 
of a chief to kill and eat as many 
men as the deceased had wives— 
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one to be supplied by the parents 
of each wife'—the whole town 
was anticipating a big feed ; but, 
alas! how uncertain are the joys 
of life! That big feed never came 
off; for the officer in command, 
hearing of Mata Bwyki’s death, 
prepared a coffin lined with red 
cloth, and telling the Bangalas 
that, as the late king had been ‘‘a 
big friend of the white men,’’ the 
‘¢ Mindeli’’ would bury him with 
appropriate honours, had him safe- 
ly boxed, nailed up, and _ buried 
seven feet deep before any one could 
interfere. The disappointment was 
great ; for it is the custom to cut 
the dead man in two lengthwise, 
make up an entire corpse with 
half of him and half of one of the 
men killed at the funeral, and bury 
this. The remaining half is made 
into a stew with manioc and ban- 
anas, and eaten along with the 
rest of the sacrifices. I do not 
know how they put up with their 
loss, as I was absent at the time 
(on the expedition to be described 
presently), and only heard on my 
return that Lieutenant Baert had 
stopped the slaughter in the man- 
ner described, and that he had 
kept the station ready to act on 
the defensive for some time after, 
as it was feared that the natives 
might attack it. ; 

When the Stanley returned to 
us after her journey to the Falls, 
her captain brought word that the 
station (then under the command 
of Mr Deane) had been attacked by 
some Arab slave-traders encamped 
in the neighbourhood,? but that they 
had been beaten off and quiet was 





1This seems to point to a time when the wives themselves were sacrificed, 
the men being probably slaves or captives furnished by the parents as a ransom 
for their daughters. The latter part of the account seems almost too ingeniously 
horrible to be true; but it is not worse (though it may seem nastier in detail) 
than some of the things described by Cameron in ‘Across Africa. According to 
him, in Urua the chief’s wives were actually buried alive. 

2It seems that a woman kidnapped by the Arabs had escaped from them and 
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restored. Captain Coquilhat said 
that they would probably attack 
again as soon as the steamer had 
left ; and circumstances proved him 
to be right, for two days later I 
was aroused at midnight by the 
barking of all the dogs in Bangala. 
I thought at first it was only some 
nigger stealing fowls; but when I 
heard the watch present arms, and 
the chief leave his room, I was up 
in a moment and standing, six- 
shooter in hand, behind Captain 
Coquilhat at the front door. It 
turned out that a canoe had ar- 
rived, bringing some Gold Coast 
men who had formed part of the 
garrison of the Falls, and who said 
that the station had been aban- 
doned, and that the white men 
(Deane and Lieutenant Dubois, his 
second in command) would arrive 
next day. It was discovered in 
the morning that these men (along 
with forty Bangalas, who had been 
working at the Falls on a three 
years’ agreement) had deserted ; 
and as Deane’s fate was quite 
uncertain, Captain Coquilhat and 
I started as soon as possible on 
board the A. I. A. to find out the 
‘real state of affairs. As we ap- 
proached the Falls, we discovered 
plenty of traces of the East Coast 
slave-raiders—whole villages burnt 
to the ground, and the natives liv- 
ing in canoes hidden along the 
wooded banks or on the islands in 
the river; besides the tales told us 
everywhere of the cruelty of the 
Arabs—tales of wanton murder, 
and women and children flogged to 
death in sheer brutality. Higher 
up, we came across an Arab en- 
campment, and were saluted with 
a shower of shot; but as we were 
quite out of range, it took no 
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effect, and, being in haste to reach 
the Falls, we reserved our reply 
for a future occasion, and passed 
on. We had now got beyond the 
forest-covered plain; and, shortly 
after passing the Arabs, came to a 
village as yet untouched by them, 
where Captain Coquilhat stopped 
to buy goats and fowls, and on 
leaving made the chief a present of 
cloth and beads. Two days after 
this we steamed round the last 
bend in the river, and came in 
sight of Kiusi Katini, or Wana 
Russari— the island on which 
Stanley Falls Station once stood 
—when our worst fears were at 
once realised. The blue flag with 
the golden sta- no longer floated 
above it, and blackened patches 
of ground were all that remained 
to show where the ‘white man’s 
house ’’ had been. Owing to the 
shallow water and rapids we could 
only take the A. I. A. within 
500 yards of the station; and be- 
sides, we did not know the strength 
of the Arabs, who had now be- 
gun to ‘‘pot’”’ away at us from 
both sides of the river, while our 
force consisted only of Captain Co- 
quilhat, myself, and thirty Accra 
soldiers. So we returned down 
stream, and finding some natives 
in the woods, learnt from them 
that, four or five days after the 
departure of the Stanley, some of 
the soldiers and forty Bangalas 
(the same who had brought word 
of the disaster to Iboko) had seized 
the canoes and deserted, and the 
rest of the garrison had fled into 
the woods, leaving Mr Deane and 
Lieuterfant Dubois alone. They 
said that the station had then been 
blown up and abandoned, that 
Dubois had been drowned in try- 





taken refuge in the station, where Mr Deane refused to give her up when claimed. 
This led to the first attack, after which a palaver was held, and matters were 
(seemingly) settled in a friendly way—till after the departure of the Stanley. 
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ing to escape, and that Deane was 
hiding in the woods and islands 
waiting for a steamer to come up 
and rescue him. We tracked him 
for a whole day with the help of 
some natives, but almost despaired 
of coming up with him, when, to 
our great joy, we heard on the fol- 
lowing morning that he had been 
found by the chief of whom we 
had bought provisions on our way 
up, and taken to his village, where 
he was now awaiting us—‘“ alive, 
but very sick.’” Westeamed down 
as fast as we could and took him 
on board—he was indeed alive, 
but that was all! For thirty days 
he had been living in the woods, 
with no shelter, no clothes but a 
piece of an old blanket tied round 
him, and no food but manioc and 
an occasional banana; _ besides 
which, he was suffering from a 
severe spear-wound in the leg, 
having been attacked by some hos- 
tile natives while camping out. 
When I saw him carried on board, 
‘weak as water”’ and wasted toa 
skeleton, I thought he could not 
live out the day; but fortunately 
we had wine and other necessaries 
with us, and he soon began to 
recover under Captain Coquilhat’s 
care. Before we reached Bangala, 
he was able to tell us his story, 
and confirmed the report we had 
heard from the natives of poor 
Dubois’s death. It seems that the 
latter fell into the river while they 
were escaping. ‘Though Mr Deane 
sprang in after him, knowing that 
he could- not swim, and brought 
him up to the bank, he was so 
much exhausted that he .sank im- 
mediately, when his comrade was 
obliged to let go his hold for a 
moment in order to land. He had 
left Europe only four months be- 
fore, and had been but nine days 
at the station—a brave young fel- 
low, much liked by every one who 
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knew him, swept away without 
leaving a trace, like poor D— 
of the A. I. A. 

On our way down we steamed 
in close to the Arab village which 
had saluted us before. They opened 
fire long before we were within 
range; but we soon let them have 
enough, and they disappeared be- 
hind trees, whence they kept upa 
pretty hot fire, while all we could 
do was to watch till a head or arm 
emerged, and then ‘‘draw a bead 
on it.’”” We had about reached the 
middle of the village (which, like 
all the native towns, had a long 
river frontage) when the man at 
the wheel got a shot (apparently) 
through the jaws, and letting go, 
fell to the bottom of the boat with 
atremendous outcry. The A.I. A. 
swung round, end on to the shore, 
and received a raking fire fore and 
aft, which wounded Captain Coquil- 
hat and twelve others, and would 
have been still more destructive, 
had not our commander seized the 
helm and brought her round again. 
I cannot help adding—as people 
are so fond of saying that there 
is no pluck or manliness in these 
days—that, not to speak of the 
wound just mentioned, he was ill 
when we left Bangala, and grew 
so much worse just before we 
reached the Falls, that I thought 
he was dying, but he suddenly 
recovered when we came in sight 
of Kiusi Katini, and had kept up 
ever since. We had too many 
men disabled to attempt storming 
the village (which, as nearly as we 
could judge, contained about 200 
Arabs), so, after firing a few more 
rounds of cartridge as a parting 
salute, we steamed away. None 
of our men were killed, and the 
wounds received were not very 
serious; indeed, the man at the 
wheel, as I found to my great 
disgust, when he came to me to 











get his chin dressed, had nothing 
the matter with it, except that the 
skin was scratched by a splinter 
of lead. We had no means of 
knowing the loss of the Arabs, 
but I am certain that several were 
killed and a good many wounded. 
We reached Bangala without fur- 
ther adventures, and after a stay 
of two or three days, we took on 
board the deserters (who had been 
confined here in the meantime), 
and started for Léopoldville. Cap- 
tain Coquilhat, once the excitement 
was over, fell ill again, and was 
ordered home. I fear we shall 
not see him on the Congo again ; 
but it will be long before he is 
forgotten there, and the natives of 
the district above Bangala often 
ask ‘*when Deane and ‘ Mwafa’ 
are coming back ?”’ 

All this happened in September 
1886, and some of the events, at 
least, have been noticed in English 
papers. : 

A word or two on the climate, 
and I have done. A great deal 
has been said and written on this 
subject, and I do not wish to 
_ dwell on it at length, only to men- 

tion that, so far as my experience 
of the country goes, it coincides 
with the statements made by Stan- 
ley in ‘ The Congo, and the Found- 
ing of its Free State.’ The country 
is far healthier than Sierra Leone 
or the Gold Coast, and, with ordi- 
nary care, need be no more deadly 
than Jamaica or Singapore; but it 
is often blamed for illness brought 
on by a man’s own folly or care- 
lessness. The fevers of the coun- 
try, if treated in time, are not 
dangerous, and may generally be 
avoided by care, though the new- 
comer generally has to pay the toll 
of one or two. But as in all 
tropical illnesses—especially in the 
case of a bilious fever—the all- 
. important point is, that it must 
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be attended to af once; which, 
indeed, any one who has felt the 
first symptoms of an attack, will 
scarcely be disinclined to do. Mala- 
rial fever is not common on the 
Upper Congo; but chills, which 
have the same effect, have to be 
guarded against with the greatest 
care. The nights are chilly and 
even cold, and almost the first 
thing that was ordered me, when 
suffering from an attack of fever 
just after my arrival at Bangala, 
was—two more blankets. 

As to the liquor question, there 
is no doubt that many men out 
here ruin their health by excessive 
drinking ; but I think that many 
others, chiefly missionaries, ruin 
theirs by a mistaken and exag- 
gerated abstinence. Stanley re- 
commends two or three ounces 
of good wine every evening after 
sunset, and I find that most men 
who have passed any time on the 
Congo agree with him. Every one 
becomes more or less anemic after 
a short residence in this climate; 
and a man who feels himself get- 
ting unaccountably weak, with a 
strong desire for stimulants, may 
injure himself by frequent use of 
them—and, as a matter of fact, 
many do so on the lower river, 
where liquor is plentiful. A tee- 
totaller, on the other hand, will 
most likely be prostrated by sick- 
ness, when the timely use of a 
little wine would have kept up his 
strength. As a friend of mine, 
who has passed some years out 
here, puts it, ‘‘ A cocktail every 
night before dinner, if it does not 
save you altogether from anemia, 
will enable you to get §through 
your term of three years, and leave 
you in good health at the end ; but 
if you take to drinking, in any 
quantity, at any hour of the day, 
you will soon have to clear out of 
the country, if you wish to keep 
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alive!’ The effect of brandy 
drunk under a hot sun is to cause 
a burning pain in the region of the 
liver; and I have seen men, who 
had spent some two years out here, 
choking and gasping for breath 
after less than half a wine-glassful 
of neat brandy taken in the middle 
of the day. 

I believe that, when the country 
is opened up a little more, and 
Europeans are able to bring out 
home comforts, &c., they will be 
able to live here with as much ease 
and safety as they now do in 
India; and as a company is being 
formed to construct a _ railway 
from Matadi to Léopoldville, it 
is to be hoped that day is not far 
distant. 


Feb. 24, 1887.—We had a most 
tremendous tornado the night be- 
fore last, the thunder lasting for 
full ten minutes by my watch, one 
peal beginning before the last had 
stopped. The wind was some- 
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thing awful—palm-trees bent like 
fishing-rods when a twenty-pound 
salmon is hooked; and I expected 
to see the whole station fly away 
bodily, but it held on. The light- 
ning and thunder were something 
grand; the whole business lasted 
from one and a half to two hours, 
[There had been another tornado 
on the 16th.] . 

Feb. 26th.—I have consoled my- 
self for the loss of my monkey 
(which I believe I told you I gave 
away to ) by buying a young 
crocodile, three feet six inches 
long, chaining him to a palm-tree, 
and digging him a tank. As he 
will, I suppose, grow too big to 
keep, I shall shoot him when he 
gets troublesome, and keep his skin 
and bones as curios. Meanwhile 
he will be useful as a watch-dog, 
for as he is near my door with 
a pretty long chain, niggers will 
be afraid to prowl round in the 
dark to steal, for fear of losing 
their toes 
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ALFRED, THE HERO KING. 
A HISTORICAL BALLAD. 


I wILL sing of Saxon ALFRED— 
Alfred, king, and clerk, and bard ; 
Triple name, and triple glory, 
By no stain of baseness marred. 


Blood of Cerdic, blood of Ine, 
Blood of Egbert in his veins ; 

Reaper of the past, and sower 
Of the future, Alfred reigns. 


Mighty England, queen of peoples, 
Slept well-cradled in his breast, 
Grew to world-wide reach of lordship 

From the Saxon of the West. 


’Mid the leafy wealth of Berkshire 
Oak and beech in breezy play, 

"Mid green England’s gardened beauty, 
Up he shot into the day. 


Shot and rose, and grew to youthhood, 
"Neath a mother’s gentle care, 
Osburh, with a soul as kindly 
As the balmy summer air. 


And he sat and breathed her sweetness, 
And he drank with greedy ear 

Tales of old ancestral glory, 
When no plundering Danes were near. 


And his heart did beat accordant, 
And his eye with joy did swell, 

When with mother’s love she mingled 
Matin chant and vesper bell. 


Keen to learn and quick was Alfred, 
From a song or from a book ; 
Never slow to catch the meaning 
Of a gesture or a look. 


Like wise bird that flits about— 
Linnet, finch, or crow, or sparrow— 
Pecking seed with lively beak, 
From brown track of hoe or harrow ; 


Or like fruitful honey-bee 
In bright glow of summer weather, 
Wise the thorny spray to plunder, 
Or the tufts of purple heather. 
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Mild was Alfred as a maiden ; 
But with soul untaught to fear, 

He, in Hubert’s craft the foremost, 
Lanced the boar and chased the deer. 


Nor in breezy forest only 
Grew, and kind embrace of home, 
But with wondering eye young Alfred 
Saw the pomp of mighty Rome. 


And with wider view grew wider, 
And more wise with sifting ken, 

What to shun and what to gather 
From the works of diverse men. 


Thus the youth ; but storms were brewing 
From the rude sea-roving clan, 

Storms to front with manly stoutness, 
When the youth should be a man. 


Drifting as a grey blast drifteth 
From the sharp and biting East, 
Growing with the greed of plunder, 

Ever as their spoil increased, 


Came the Northmen. Where the waters 
Of the Ouse, ship-bearing sweep 
Round the palace of the Cesars ; 
Where on Durham’s templed steep 


Learnéd Bede and saintly Cuthbert 
Slept in keep of holy men; 

Where the toilful monks of Croyland 
Clave the clod and drained the fen,— 


Honest work and sacred uses 
Trampling under foot profane, 

Revelling in blood and murder, 
Lust andrapine, came the Dane. 


On the sunny slope of Bury, 
Where the fuitful fields are spread, 
From its trunk the savage Ingvar 
Severed Edmund’s holy head. 


Westward then the sea-kings drifted ; 
Thames with gentle flowing water 
Shrank perturbed, and castled Reading 

Wept o’er fields of crimson slaughter. 


Fear smote bravest hearts; but Alfred, 
With the young man’s pride of daring, 

Scaled the bristling steep of Ashdown, 
Fined them there with loss unsparing. 
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Bravely he; but as in spring-time, 
Big with ever new supplies, 

Widely spread the snow-fed waters 
O’er the green embankment rise, 


So the Vampires of the North Sea, 
Self-recruited more and more, 

Sweep with swelling devastation 
All the vexed Devonian shore. 


But the hunted beast finds shelter. 
Alfred fled, but might not yield ; 

In a tangled maze of marshes, 
Westmost Somerset did shield 


England’s saviour. Lurking lowly 
With the lowliest in the land, 

There, a cowherd with the cowherds, 
And a scanty faithful band, 


Feeding pigs with roots and acorns, 
Wandering in poor harper’s guise, 

For God’s hour of sure redemption 
Alfred waits with faithful eyes. 


With his mother’s saintly lessons, 
With King David's holy psalm, 

’Mid the swell and roar of danger 
He doth keep his spirit calm. 


God-sent visions cheered his slumbers ; 
Holy Cuthbert, from the Tyne, 

Came and filled with bread his basket, 
Filled his scanted cup with wine. 


Fenced with bristling wood and marshes, 
In the isle of Athelney, 

Where the creeping stream disputes 
Its doubtful border with the sea: 


There he lurked ; and there he waited 
Till the favouring hour ; and then, 
At his call the golden dragon, 
Over. forest, moor, and fen, 


To the reborn strength of Wessex 
Spread its wing.! With heavy loss, 
At Ethandune, the savage Viking 
Bit the ground, and kissed the cross.? 





1The golden dragon was the ancient banner of Wessex. — Pauli, Life of 


Alfred, p. 51. 
£ Guthorm, the Danish king, actually embraced Christianity.—Ibid., p. 182. 
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Alfred now is king indeed— 
King as few great kings may be ; 
He hath gained his crown by labour, 
He hath set his people free. 


With a heart that never fainted, 
With a faith that never failed, 
With an eye that watched and waited, 
With a strong arm that prevailed, 


He hath fought and conquered. Now, 
What remains for him to do? 

What the great man ever doeth— 
From the old to shape the new: 


Not by forceful harsh uprooting, 
But with gentle guiding hand, 

As a father guides his children, 
Spreading union through the land. 


Stern decree and kindly caring 
Turned rude souls to loyal awe; 

Christ and Moses, nicely blended, 
Swayed his soul and shaped his law. 


If a poor man feared a rich man, 
He might knock at Alfred’s gate ; 

If a rich man wronged a poor man, 
He must fear a felon’s fate. 


If you hung a golden bracelet 
By the road in Alfred’s time, 

No rude hand might dare remove it, 
Such sure vengeance followed crime. 


Nor alone with finely-feeling 
Touch he swayed the pulse of home, 

But leagued with kings beyond the channel, 
And the sacred state of Rome, 


Eastward far to broad-streamed Indus 
Saxon Alfred’s greeting came, 

And the remnant of St Thomas 
Hailed the omen of his name. 


But not like the Macedonian, 
Alfred triumphed with the sword ; 

O’er the scholar’s book of learning 
He was pious patience pored. 


Well he knew that of all noble 
Doing, Thought is rightful lord ; 

And the pen indites the wisdom 
That gives honour to the sword. 
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With a ring of learnéd clerics 
He embraced his kingly throne, 
And their wisdom, freely subject, 
Paid rich tribute to his own. 


As a wise physician gathers 
Healing herbs from field and shore, 
So from Saxon books and Latin 
Alfred swelled his thoughtful store. 


Seeking far and searching deeply, 
Everywhere he culled the best ; 

Gospel grace and Stoic sentence 
Warmed his heart and mailed his breast. 


From the Pope and from the Pagan, 
Greekish school and monkish college, 

Where the seed of truth was scattered, 
Alfred reaped the crop of knowledge. 


Reaped the lore of all that hated 
Darkness, all that loved the light, 
All that called him England’s darling, 

Champion of the Saxon right. 


But the sky of kings is never 
Long from troublous clouding clear ; 
Evermore some gathered thunder 
Taints the summer joy with fear. 


Once again the sea-marauders 
Dashed his cup of bliss with bale, 

And the Viking oared his galleys 
Up the tide of Kentish Swale. 


Westward by sun-fronting Devon, 

Where the Land’s End flouts the main, 
Up fair Bristol’s tideful channel, 

Winged with ruin came the Dane. 


Strong-walled Chester knew their terror, 
High-ridged Cambria bowed her head, 
Where in pride of devastation 
Hasting came with iron tread. 


But as some old oak-tree glandly 
Stands amid the crashing wood, 

Rooted in the strength of Alfred 
Stout old Wessex bravely stood. 


He who wars with foxes, fox-like 
Must devise the needful wile ; 

On the sea to meet the sea-king 
Alfred knew by Vectis’ isle. 
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Sixty-oared he made his galleys, 
England’s navy in the germ, 

And the sea-king’s wingéd pinnace 
With unwonted swift alarm 


Fled from Vectis. England now 
Breathed with full lungs free from fear ; 
Nor again in face of Alfred 
Might the plundering Dane appear. 


Eastward where old Thames majestic 
Laves the fort of stout King Lud, 
Westward where the bluff-faced granite 

Mocks old Ocean’s fretful flood, 


Alfred looked :’ and all around him— 
Once a field of wasteful strife— 
Saw the land redeemed from wildness 

By the labour of his life. 


Saw, and thanked his God; then laid him 
Down to sleep, and down to die— 
Finished with the earthly, ready 
For new launch of life on high. 
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Ir is curious how very few of 
this generation have any know- 
ledge of the history of Paul Jones. 
A naval commander of no small 
attainments, of extraordinary res- 
olution and splendid courage, his 
name, with the fame of which 
only a hundred years ago both the 
New and the Old World rang, has 
died away till it has become but 
an echo of past times. 

A Scotchman by birth, an 


American by choice, and a buc- 
caneer in feeling, he served under 
more than one flag with the dis- 
tinction that such qualities as his 
must always command. The bril- 
liancy of his deeds, however, was 
dimmed by the grave and weighty 


imperfections of character that 
constantly marred his career as a 
successful commander. The place 
in history that has been allotted 
to him is that of a pirate and ad- 
venturer; and though he fairly 
‘ earned the latter designation, it 
is doubtful whether he should be 
classed with the former, inasmuch 
as he at no period sailed without 
a properly authorised commission 
from the country in whose service 
he fought at the time. 

The only act that can justly fall 
under the category of piracy was 
his extraordinary and impudent 
descent on St. Mary’s Isle, the 
seat of the Earl of Selkirk—a_pro- 
ceeding which, in spite of all that 
has been written in its defence, 
even by the victims themselves, 
appears to have been one of blus- 
tering vanity, condoned quite un- 
accountably by the persons chiefly 
concerned, as may be seen by Lord 
Selkirk’s inconceivably acquiescent 
and even laudatory reply to Paul’s 
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bombastic and ridiculous effusion, 
written more in explanation of 
than in excuse for his plunderous 
visit. 

Paul Jones was born in 1747 at 
Arbigland, in the parish of Kirk- 
bean, in Kirkcudbright. He was 
the fifth son of John Paul, a native 
of Fife, who was a gardener in the 
service of Mr Craig of Arbigland. 

Why he assumed the name of 
Jones appears to be doubtful, but 
he adopted it pretty early in his 
career. Born and bred by the sea, 
he imbibed that passionate desire 
for a sailor’s life that has shaped 
the course of many brave men, 
and at twelve years old he was 
bound apprentice to Mr ‘Younger, 
of Whitehaven, who owned a trad- 
ing vessel called The Friendship. 
In this he made his first voyage to 
Rappahannock, in Virginia, and on 
the chores of this river he landed, 
having a brother a settler there, 
and with him while The Friend- 
ship remained in port he lived. 

In the course of a short time 
Mr Younger’s affairs became em- 
barrassed, and this led to Paul’s 
indentures being cancelled. Re- 
leased from his obligations, he ob- 
tained the appointment of third 
mate on board the King George of 
Whitehaven, a vessel belonging to 
the slave-trade. From this he in 
1766 passed into the brigantine 
Two Friends, engaged in the same 
traffic. The intervals of leisure he 
employed in studying the different 
branches of his profession. He 
states that he quitted the Two 
Friends on account of his hatred 
for the cruelties practised in the 
business, and he returned to Scot- 
land in 1768. 
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On this voyage it happened that 
both the captain and the mate died 
of fever, and there being no one on 
board so capable of navigating the 
ship, Paul assumed the command, 
bringing her safely into port. 

So well satisfied were her owners 
with the skill and judgment he 
had displayed, that they at once 
appointed him master and super- 
cargo. It was on board this vessel 
that an incident occurred of which 
there are several accounts. What 
appears to be the truth is, that the 
ship’s carpenter, one Mungo Max- 
well, was so severely punished by 
Paul for some trivial offence that 
he died. It is reported that soon 
after this event he engaged in the 
smuggling trade; but he always 
denied this with an indignation 
which, considering all things, seems 
superfluous. 

Afterwards he obtained the com- 


mand of the Betsey, of London, a 


West Indian trader; and he re- 
mained for some time in_ those 
islands engaged in commercial 
speculations, which were probably 
successful, as he is said to have 
been possessed of considerable 
funds in Tobago. He remained 
for about a year and a half un- 
occupied as regards the active part 
of his profession, but probably em- 
ploying his time in educating him- 
self; for in those days the son of 
a working man, and moreover one 
who went to sea at twelve years 
old as a cabin-boy, could hardly 
have attained to the proficiency of 
Paul Jones’s style of writing with- 
out more learning than could be 
had at a parish school; for though 
his phraseology is boastful and 
ridiculous to excess, it is certainly 
not that of an illiterate man, and 
jt displays considerable power of 
description. 

The revolt of the American 
colonies was at this time (1775) 
in full progress—political fecling 
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ran very high; but whether Pau} 
really embraced the principles he 
so loudly applauded, or whether— 
which appears at least as likely— 
he saw his way to distinction more 
surely by denouncing the land of 
his birth, is a moot point. 

At any rate, Paul, now twenty- 
eight years old, watched with grow. 
ing interest and anxiety the ever- 
increasing bitterness of the strug- 
gle between the two countries, and 
no sooner saw that the contending 
parties were coming to blows at 
sea, than he threw in his part 
with the rebellious colony, and 
was—when the time came that his 
name became famous throughout 
the world—very naturally brand- 
ed by England as a rebel and a 
traitor. 


“I was indeed born in Britain,” he 
wrote some years later, “but I do 
not inherit the degenerate spirit of 
that fallen nation, which I at once 
lament and despise. It is far beneath 
me to reply to their hireling invec- 
tive. They are strangers to the in- 
ward approbation that greatly ani- 
mates and rewards the man who draws 
his sword only in support of the 
dignity of freedom. America has 
been the country of my fond election 
from the age of thirteen, when I first 
saw it. I had the honour to hoist 
with my own hands the flag of free- 
dom the first time it was displayed, 
and I have attended it with venera- 
tion ever since on the ocean.” 


Such loud reiterations of high 
motives and disinterested zeal in 
the cause of liberty, such ostenta- 
tious asseverations of purity of 
principle, might cast doubt on the 
sincerity of men far above Paul 
Jones in the moral scale. 

Joseph Hawes, a member of the 
newly formed Marine Committee 
of tke United States, appears to 
have befriended him at this time, 
and thus patronised he entered the 
American service. His capabili- 
ties had been in all likelihood 
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pretty shrewdly gauged, and they 
assuredly proved in many ways 
of great advantage to the infant 
navy then struggling for existence. 

His first commission, dated De- 
cember 1775, was that of first 
lieutenant to the Alfred, then 
lying before Philadelphia ; and it 
was on board this ship that Paul 
Jones with his own hands hoisted 
the Stars and Stripes for the first 
time in the naval history of the 
States—the flag under which he 
fought with so much valour and 
success. 

The whole of the American 
naval armament consisted at this 
time of five ships of sorts, and 
though there was much difficulty 
in obtaining the services of prop- 
erly qualified officers even for 
these, thirteen other frigates had 
been, in view of the coming strug- 
gles, ordered to be built. This ad- 
venturous and presumptuous little 
fleet was put under the command 
of a man named Hopkins, whose 
merits do not appear to have been 
great. 

Paul was restrained by no re- 
spect for the commander-in-chief ; 
‘and the voyage, which was made 
for the purpose of harassing Brit- 
ish ships, was a series of quarrels, 
recriminations, accusations, and 
retaliation between the two. Paul 
was unquestionably the more cap- 
able of the two men, but discipline 
was the last virtue dreamt of by 
him as regarded his own relations 
with the commander-in-chief, and 
this latter was either not invested 
with the necessary power to quell 
his rebellious subordinate, or lacked 
the necessary decision. 

Paul, however, cherished the 
strictest and most severe opinions 
relative to naval discipline as re- 
garded others, and his own _ be- 
haviour is a ludicrous example of 
his overweening and extravagant 
opinion of his own merits. 
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Every one of these expeditions, 
which lasted from 1776 to 1778, 
was marred by his disputes with 
the commander-in-chief. Each 
party complained to the Marine 
Committee, who strove to smooth 
matters over with the least pos- 
sible injury to the pride of both; 
but the condition of the navy 
must have been almost chaotic, 
for Hopkins not only acted, as 
regarded Jones, independently of 
the Marine Committee, but these 
last reappointed him to _ fresh 
commands as fast as Hopkins 
superseded him, while the object 
of so much discussion heeded no 
one’s will but his own. In the 
intervals of employment he gave 
himself up to the study of mod- 
elling and organising the navy, 
urging upon the authorities, as 
before mentioned, the _ strictest 


‘discipline as indispensable for its 


successful development, and also 
suggesting the adoption of the 
examination system to secure pro- 
perly qualified officers for the 
service, besides the formation of 
a Board of Admiralty to adjudi- 
cate in ali naval matters. 

His energetic appeals to Con- 
gress had their due effect. No 
officer, in spite of serious faults, had 
shown such ability and courage as 
Paul had ; and as diffidence formed 
no part of his character, he duly 
impressed the fact on the author- 
ities ; and sp, after endless corre- 
spondence, innumerable appeals, 
and several visits to Boston, he 
was appointed to a ship called the 
Ranger at the end of 1777. 

America had declared her inde- 
pendence in 1776, and hostilities 
between the two nations contin- 
ued with ever-growing bitterness. 
The British arms had met with 
many defeats on land in America ; 
while the maladministration of 
the navy, with Lord Sandwich 
as First Lord, had been the cause 
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of grave and ominous occurrences 
at sea. 

While these events were agi- 
tating Great Britain, Dr Franklin, 
Silas Deane, and Arthur Lee had 
been publicly received at the 
French Court as ambassadors and 
commissioners from the United 
States; and Paul Jones in the 
Ranger slipped across the Atlantic, 
bearing with him a letter from 
Congress to the ambassadors at 
Versailles, charging them to give 
him the command of a frigate, 
the Indien, then being built at 
Amsterdam for their service. 

Arrived at the port of Nantes, 
he was at once summoned to 
Versailles, the object being to 
concert with him a plan of opera- 
tions for the maritime force of 
the Comte d’Estaing ; for although 
war had not been declared between 
England and France, the two na- 
tions were in a state of smoulder- 
ing hostility—and while indirectly 
supporting the cause of America, 
France eagerly desired to harass 
and damage the British fleet. 
He received his final instructions 
from the commissioners, and sailed 
to Quiberon, where, after some 
altercation and objections raised 
by the French admiral, this latter 
was compelled to salute the Amer- 
ican flag. 

Paul had been the first to unfurl 
it, and by’his firmness and address 
he was thus the means of establish- 
ing its place among the nations. 
It must be acknowledged that 
he had some reason to be proud. 
For some time Paul had cherished, 
among other audacious schemes, 
to be alluded to hereafter, a fa- 
vourite one for the destruction of 
Whitehaven. He had passed much 
of his time there when in the ser- 
vice of English traders, and pro- 
bably had many friends and ac- 
quaintances among the inhabitants. 
This consideration does not, how- 


ever, appear to have had the least 
influence in hindering him in his 
purpose. Franklin’s orders were 
discretionary and unlimited, and 
he acted entirely in accordance 
with the dictates of his own will. 
Vanity being his ruling passion, 
he was presumably actuated as 
much by the desire of flaunting 
his name and deeds before the eyes 
of those who, so far from having 
injured him, had done him many 
an act of kindness in the days of 
his boyhood, as by the wish to 
revenge the British cruelties per- 
petrated in America. 

Between the coasts of England 
and Ireland he hovered for some 
days. Wind and weather were 
boisterous and unsuitable for his 
project. He had come out of the 
harbour of Brest on the 1oth 
April, and it was not until the 
21st that, beating about Carrick- 
fergus, he descried a ship lying at 
anchor in the roads. A fishing- 
boat coming alongside the Ranger, 
he detained it, and ascertained 
that the vessel in question was 
the Drake, an English war-ship of 
twenty guns. The weather in- 
creasing in turbulence forced Paul 
to run for shelter under the south 
coast of Scotland; but on the 22d 
it faired, and midnight found him 
lying-to before Whitehaven. 

Having laid his plans, he de- 
spatched one boat with ten volun- 
teers and two officers with com- 
bustibles, and orders to set fire to 
the ships lying in the harbour on 
the north side of the pier—he 
himself commanded another boat 
and party, and landed on the 
south side in order to secure the 
fort. Scaling the wall, he crept 
through one of the embrasures, 
and stealthily arrived at the guard- 
room, inside which the sentinels 
were profoundly sleeping. Prompt- 
ly locking them in, he spiked all 
the guns in the fort, and hurrying 
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round to the other side, joined the 
other boat’s crew. 

By some means or other one of 
the men—an Englishman named 
Freeman — probably _conscience- 
stricken at finding himself en- 
gaged in an incendiary expedi- 
tion against his own country- 
men, contrived to escape, and ran 
down Marlborough Street, knock- 
ing at the doors as he went, to 
rouse the inhabitants and give the 
alarm, bidding them wake, for the 
shipping was being fired and the 
town would soon be in flames. 
Meantime Paul arrived on the 
quay only to find that his men 
had failed to carry out his instruc- 
tions. Hastily placing a guard 


over the ship he designed to fire, 
he procured a light from a house 
close by, and dashing back to the 
quay and on board the vessel, kin- 
dled it in the steerage. 

By this time day was beginning 


to break; and the inhabitants, 
who had been terrified by Free- 
man’s shouts, came crowding down 
.to the quay where ‘I stood,’’ says 
Paul, in his subsequent account 
to the commissioners, and with 
his accustomed swaggering menda- 
ciousness, ** between them and the 
ship, pistol in hand, and ordered 
them to retire, which they did pre- 
cipitately; the flames caught the 
rigging, and we re-embarked.”’ 
Had this account even approach- 
ed the truth, nothing could have 
saved the shipping in the harbour. 
Over one hundred and twenty 
ships—nearly three hundred, says 
Paul himself—lying one against 
the other at low tide, unsur- 
rounded by water, could not have 
escaped had the rigging of one of 
them, as he asserted, caught fire, 
and had the inhabitants, as he 
states, been prevented from ex- 
tinguishing the flames. ‘*I stood 
alone on the pier,’’ he proceeds, 
‘‘and gazed at the amazed _ in- 
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habitants, who dared not attempt 
to extinguish the flames.’’ His 
departure from Whitehaven, he 
would have had the world believe, 
resembled the transformation-scene 
of a modern pantomime ; for he re- 
tired, by his own account, wrapped 
in a blaze of splendour and _ illu- 
mined by the flames of the burning 
ships, whereas the prosaic truth is 
that he failed in a dastardly attack 
on the home of his youth, and a 
considerable doubt arises in read- 
ing his boastful narrative as to 
whether his own retreat was not 
as hasty as he described the ‘* pre- 
cipitate retirement ’’ of the White- 
haveners. Thoroughly unsuccess- 
ful in their undertaking, Paul and 
his men made the best of their way 
back to the Ranger. 

In the despatch in which he re- 
lates the details of this affair, Paul 
accounts for his failure—which he 
has, at all events, partially to ac- 
knowledge, inasmuch as he could 
not assert that the town was burnt 
—by complaining of the backward- 
ness of some of those under his 
command, and explains with much 
detail how it would certainly have 
been laid in ashes but for this 
cause. He assigns in that docu- 
ment as a reason for his attack 
upon Whitehaven the outrages in 
America of which the English had 
been guilty, adding that his object 
was an enchange of prisoners in 
Europe, and to stop ‘‘ by one good 
fire’’ the British cruelties. 

How the commissioners re- 
ceived this rodomontade we are 
not told. 

His vanity was to receive ample 
amends in his next adventure. 
Sailing away from Whitehaven in 
the early morning of the 24th, he 
wended his way towards Scotland, 
and entered the Solway Firth. 
Whether the extraordinary act 
that followed was the result of a 
resolution long made, or whether 
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it was the impulse of the moment, 
does not appear. 

A raid upon a solitary country- 
house, dependent upon its own 
inhabitants for its protection, is 
not, however, a very valorous or 
chivalrous deed, nor one that can 
inspire any one with admiration 
for its gallantry, or indeed with 
any feeling but surprise at its 
audacity. 

Owing to the situation of St 
Mary’s Isle, the seat of the Earl 
of Selkirk, which is a peninsula 
at low tide, and an island at high 
tide, he was obliged to lay to at 
Little Ross, a mile from the house. 
Twenty-six men entered the long- 
boat of the Ranger, and Paul, del- 
egating the command to Lieuten- 
ant Simpson, accompanied them 
himself to the extremity of St 
Mary’s Isle, where they landed, 
Paul remaining with the boat. 
The house stands below the town, 
amid the lands which are flooded 
at high tide. 

The marauders stepped ashore 
at once. They had received orders 
to seize Lord Selkirk’s person, and 
carry him back with them. Pass- 
ing by the gardens, they met seve- 
ral of the emp/oyés, and although 
the appearance of so large a body 
of men created some surprise, no 
one seems to have experienced 
any alarm, the impression being 
that it was a press gang party, and 
for this reason they probably gave 
them a wide berth. Arrived be- 
fore the house, the word of com- 
mand was given to surround it, 
and to keep a sharp look-out, and 
the two officers advanced to the 
entrance to announce their inten- 
tions. Somewhat nonplussed by 
the information given them by the 
servant, that Lord Selkirk was 
in London, they requested to see 
Lady Selkirk, adding that they 
had important business with her. 

Apprehending no danger, Lady 
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Selkirk desired that they should 
be ushered into a chamber on the 
ground-floor, and at once joined 
them. She had evidently adopted 
the same opinion as the people 
who met them on their way, and 
assumed that their object was to 
press men. She did not believe, 
she said, that they would find 
any one on the island suitable 
for their purpose. Upon this the 
officers drew back their surtouts, 
displaying the American uniform 
of green coats, faced with white, 
and trimmed with silver braid, 
saying it was no longer needful 
to conceal their purpose, for they 
were no press-gang, but officers 
belonging to the ship Ranger, com- 
manded by Paul Jones. Their 
orders, they said, were to carry off 
Lord Selkirk; but as he was 
absent — and this was probably 
an inspiration* of the moment— 
they should requisition all the 
plate, and their orders must be 
executed forthwith. 

Quick as thought Lady Selkirk 
realised the situation, and seeing 
how useless must be any resistance 
to so formidable a band of men, 
she, with infinite dignity and per- 
fect calm, consented at once. She 
trusted, she said, that no insult 
would be offered to herself or any 
of her household. To this the 
officers replied, that provided they 
were obeyed, they had orders only 
to surround the house, and permit 
po one to leave it. Lady Selkirk 
quietly gave the necessary instruc- 
tions, while the officers, with the 
arrogant flourish always adopted 
by Paul, and probably acquired 
from him by his subordinates, 
assured her that they did not re- 
gret Lord Selkirk’s absence, as 
their captain knew him well, and 
had a high opinion of him. It 
seems strange that this patronising 
view of his character expressed by 
one known as a rebel and execrated 
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as a pirate, should have done ought 
but anger Lord Selkirk when he 
came to learn these strange events. 

Paul left the paternal roof at 
twelve years of age, and appears 
to have returned there no more 
till he burst like a bomb on the 
unoffending mansion of his father’s 
master; but it will be seen that 
Lord Selkirk not only condoned, 
but indirectly acquiesced in, the 
act of robbery described. 

I have seen no description of 
this doughty deed in Paul’s own 
words, but there is a letter ad- 
dressed by him to Lady Selkirk 
on his arrival at Brest, whither 
he went a day or two later, and 
after his battle with the Drake 


the following day. There is also 
that which he addressed to Lord 
Selkirk six years later, on the 
occasion of the restoration of the 
plate, together with Lord Selkirk’s 
teply. The first is dated May 1778, 


and speaks in bombastic terms of 
his raid on St Mary’s Isle, and al- 
ludes to himself as a ‘‘ man of fine 
feelings and real sensibility,’’ and 
to the act itself as one of which 
he disapproved, but had been 
‘forced into in spite of himself ; 
while he adds that his desire was, 
by means of his abduction, to make 
Lord Selkirk the ‘‘happy instru- 
ment ’’ of alleviating the miseries 
of the American prisoners—a wish 
which it is highly improbable that 
Lord Selkirk shared. In flowery 
language he recounts the previous 
day’s events at Whitehaven, and 
finishes a ridiculous and fulsome 
eulogy on Lady Selkirk by point- 
ing out his own forbearance and 
consideratien, announcing that his 
seamen had ‘‘ accepted the plate 
offered ’’ in lieu of Lord Selkirk’s 
person, and adding, with the only 
genuine touch of nature in the 
whole fanfaronade, a _ reproach 
that the quantity fell far short of 
that expressed in the inventory. 
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The next, six years later, he 
wrote to Lord Selkirk concerning 
its restoration, and explaining why 
it had not been returned sooner. 
Although it is not likely that 
Lord Selkirk desired at any time 
to be a vacarious sufferer in any 
one’s behalf, he wrote Paul a 
letter, ‘which,’ says his _ bio- 
grapher naively, and apparently 
with the fullest confidence in the 
buccaneer’s veracity, ‘‘ was some 
indemnity for his trouble and 
anxiety.’”” Lord Selkirk replied 
by apologetically explaining the 
reason of the delay in answering, 
but says that, though the plate met 
with delays, it had at last arrived, 
and that he had intended putting 
in the newspapers a high testi- 
monial regarding the behaviour 
of Paul’s men on the memorable 
occasion. 

The cheerful acceptance of and 
amiable acquiescence in the views 
set forth in Paul’s bombastic effu- 
sions baffle comprehension and ex- 
haust patience. Paul’s letter to 
Lady Selkirk is perhaps the most 
presumptuous (and _ successful) 
attempt to account for an impu- 
dent robbery by claiming chival- 
rous motives on record—moreover, 
it carries falsehood on its face. 

The plate was requisitioned on 
finding that the object of their 
search was absent—Paul was not 
on the spot moreover, therefore 
that he carried off the plate against 
his will and to alleviate his men’s 
discontent is clearly untrue. He 
besides expressed his disappoint- 
ment that there was so small a 
quantity of the booty, and it is 
a fact that but for the insistence 
of Franklin, it would not have 
been restored at all. The latter 
was doubtless unwilling that such 
an act of piracy should stain the 
American cause. 

It is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand that such a deed—even 
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though effected without violence, 
a result due to Lady Selkirk’s 
courage and presence of mind 
alone—should excite the warm feel- 
ings of almost apologetic admira- 
tion and gratitude that appear to 
have animated Lord _  Selkirk’s 
breast, and dictated his reply when 
he wrote to acknowledge the receipt 
of the plate—absent without leave 
for six years. If Paul had a sense 
of humour, he must have been in- 
finitely amused at being taken so 
exactly at his own valuation. 

We must now go back to the 
Ranger, which immediately on the 
return of Paul and his band, who, 
of course, carried with them the 
spoils of their adventure, set sail 
for the Irish coast. Arriving in 
Belfast Lough, they found the 
Drake, the object of their quest, 
preparing to come out of Carrick- 
fergus. ‘*Notime,”’ says acontem- 


porary account, ‘‘ could have been 


more unfortunate for the Drake 
for such an encounter. Captain 
Burdon was up in years, and very 
ill at the time ; the lieutenant and 
boatswain had just died, and no 
one had as yet replaced them.” 
Lieutenant Dobbs had just been 
appointed to the Defiance, but 
happening to be at Belfast, and 
seeing the dilemma in which Cap- 
tain Burdon was placed, gallantly 
went off to the Drake. as she was 
in the act of quitting the harbour. 
The Drake, as she neared the 
Ranger, hoisted the British col- 
ours; the Ranger responded with 
the Stars and Stripes. The Drake 
then hailed, demanding what ship 
she was. The Ranger’s reply was 
a broadside, and the battle began. 
The sun was just setting over 
Carrickfergus when the Ranger’s 
guns thundered forth their chal- 
lenge. Forsixty-five minutes, dur- 
ing which period the contest last- 
ed, the Drake made the most gal- 
lant and strenuous efforts to over- 
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come the superior strength of the 
enemy. Long before the end Bur. 
don was entreated to yield and 
strike, but he refused, and con- 
tinued the struggle with the most 
obstinate courage until a musket- 
shot killed himon the spot. With- 
out a moment’s delay, Lieutenant 
Dobbs sprang to the place of the 
fallen captain and promptly as- 
sumed the command, but in a very 
short time he too fell mortally 
wounded, and was carried below, 
only to die in a few hours. 

Meantime the rigging was shot 
away, the ship entirely disabled, 
and darkness fell upon the scene 
as the Ranger, master of the situa- 
tion, finished her work. And so 
the gallant Drake struck her col- 
ours, and Paul Jones was victor. 
Three fishermen of Carrickfergus 
were on board the Ranger during 
the action. Six men had come out 
in response to Paul’s signals for 
a pilot. He sent three back, but 
he detained the other three. At 
the conclusion of the fight he sent 
them ashore in a boat belonging to 
the Drake, bidding them ‘‘¢ake @ 
piece of the mainsail to the Gover- 
nor to make him a pair of trou- 
sers.’’ Paul states his losses to 
have been two officers and eight 
men, and the following day he 
re-entered Brest harbour, after an 
absence of twenty-eight days. 

It is worthy of record that Lieu- 
tenant Dobbs had only been mar- 
ried three days when he so gal- 
lantly volunteered, and fell during 
his patriotic act of duty. He was 
a native of Lisburn, near Belfast, 
and the following inscription was 
placed on a marble tablet in the 
church :— 

“This Marble is sacred to the mem- 
ory of Lieutenant William Dobbs, 
a naval officer, who terminated his 
career of virtue by an illustrious dis- 
play of valour on board one of his 
Majesty's Sloops of War, while endea- 
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vouring to snatch victory from for- 
tune in opposition to superior force. 
He fell, a self-devoted victim to his 
country. His body rests in that element 
on which Great Britain has long rode 
triumphant by the exertions of men 
like him. His afflicted fellow-towns- 
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men, by strewing laurels over his 
empty monument do honour to them- 
selves—they can add nothing to his 
fame. He was born at Lisburne, on 
22d day of September 1746, and died 
of his wounds on board the Drake, 
April 26th, 1778.” 


II. 


Paul Jones, roving unchecked 
about our own home seas, could not 
have been a very edifying spectacle 
for patriotic Englishmen, and none 
the more that the hero of these 
brilliant and audacious actions— 
the doughty, ubiquitous, and pre- 
sumptuous Paul, was himself an 


Englishman, not having the plea 
even of being an American colonist ; 
but it is to be observed that it 
was a time of exceptional difficulty 
and misfortune in Great Britain. 
Our struggle with America had 


been unsuccessful, and disaster had 
overtaken our arms there. Over- 
joyed at our humiliation, France 
and Holland took advantage of 
our weakness and declining pres- 
tige to supply the enemy with 
, material for war, and France con- 
cluded a treaty of defensive alli- 
ance with America, the cementing 
of which convention had been the 
special object of Franklin and his 
brother commissioners’ visit to the 
French Court. 

But what was more grievous for 
England than even this, was the 
effete condition into which the 
navy had sunk. The incapable 
administration of the Admiralty, 
with Lord Sandwich as First Lord, 
had reached such a pitch that many 
officers of high professional rank re- 
fused to serve in any responsible 
post; ships were sent unseaworthy 
to sea, ill equipped and worse pro- 
visioned ; insubordination amongst 
officers and men was rife—in short, 
nothing could be more distressing 
to a lover of his country than to 


witness the disgrace that was set- 
tling down on that branch of the 
service that had done so much to 
make England respected and feared 
by other nations. Needless to say 
then that France was, no less than 
America, delighted beyond measure 
at the success of Paul’s encounter 
with the Drake; it was then that, 
on the verge of war with England, 
she had publicly received the Amer- 
ican plenipotentiaries. The French 
ambassador had left St James’s, the 
treaty was signed, and the French 
squadron was ready for sea. 

Paul had captured many vessels 
and made many prisoners during 
his expeditions, and the commis- 
sioners, being very short of mon- 
ey, experienced great difficulty in 
defraying the necessary expenses. 
Much correspondence ensued upon 
this and upon the subject of the 
command of the Indien. Incessant 
quarrels and disputes with all in 
authority, whether over or under 
him, must have made Paul quite 
as great a trouble to his employers 
ashore as he was an aid to them at 
sea. His importunity was endless. 
Haughty, self-willed, and inordi- 
nately vain of his prowess, he 
obviously believed that the Ameri- 
can cause was made for him, and 
not he for the cause ; and useful as 
he had proved himself in attacking, 
harassing, and capturing British 
vessels, there can be no doubt that 
in many ways he was a most em- 
barrassing and unmanageable in- 
strument in their hands. 

Franklin wrote him that the 
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ship Indien, which had been pro- 
mised him by Congress, had been 
presented to the King of France, 
and that he was to repair to Ver- 
sailles for further orders. In reply 
to this, Paul answered haughtily 
that while thanking the commis- 
sioners for their communication, 
be begged to say that he expected 
from Congress the first command 
of the first squadron destined for 
an expedition, and that it was as 
an admiral that he expected to 
sail, and proceeded at once to 
unfold his plans for the coming 
campaign. These included the 
destruction of Whitehaven; the 
seizure of the bank at Ayr, to- 
gether with the subsequent de- 
struction of that town ; the burning 
of Greenock and Port-Glasgow, 
together with the shipping in the 
Clyde; London was to be distressed 
by cutting off the supply of coal 
from Newcastle, and many towns 
on the coast of England and Scot- 
land laid waste and burned. The 
destruction of the Baltic fleet was 
included in the programme. These 
projects were seriously propounded 
by Paul Jones. 

Time went by, but still the 
wished-for appointment came not. 
At the desire, or with the appro- 
bation, of the King of France, M. 
de Sartine, the French Minister of 
Marine, had the intention of em- 
ploying him in the French service. 
Day after day Paul pressed his 
service on both countries. Unable 
to control his impatience, he had 
applied to De Sartine for ‘‘ an un- 
limited command’’; but France 
had many candidates for em- 
ployment, and De Sartine must 
have regretted a promise he was 
unable to fulfil, at all events with 
the rapidity expected by this im- 
patient and undisciplined young 
candidate. Promises, however, 
came thick from both Franklin 
and De Sartine; and at last, after 
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ceaseless importunities, in the 
month of September 1779 he once 
more journeyed to Versailles, and 
was rewarded by the Minister pur- 
chasing for him a frigate called 
the Duc de Duras. 

He obtained leave to change her 
name to the Bon Homme Richard, 
observing that his success was an 
illustration of the truth of the say- 
ing of that character of Franklin’s 
imagination, ‘‘ Qui veut va, qui ne 
veut pas—envoie.’’ The Alliance, a 
new American frigate, to the com- 
mand of which a Frenchman named 
Landais had been nominated, was 
to be one of a force to be placed 
under Paul’s orders. This force 
consisted of the Pallas, the Ven- 
geance, and the Cerf, with two 
privateers, the Monsieur and the 
Grandville, all well equipped and 
manned. It was originally in- 
tended that Lafayette, with 700 
soldiers, was to be on_ board. 
Well acquainted with Paul’s im- 
perious and overbearing temper, 
Franklin wrote and __besought 
him to avoid all misunderstand- 
ings with his companions in 
arms. The squadron, he assured 
him, was to be entirely under his 
command; but Lafayette, being a 
major-general, was entitled to a 
step in rank, and he must be su- 
preme over the land-forces. 

Paul's reply was couched in 
terms of high -toned chivalry. 
‘‘Where men of fine feelings are 
concerned,”’ he said, ‘‘ there is sel- 
dom any misunderstanding. Your 
noble- minded instructions would 
make a coward brave.”” __ 

Early in September 1779, then, 
they sailed. For some reason or 
other, however, Lafayette and his 
soldiers did not accompany them. 
The squadron beat about the coast 
of Scotland till the 13th, by which 
time, and in consequence of some 
quarrel or misunderstanding, the 
Alliance, together with the Cerf 
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and one privateer, had chosen to 
separate herself from her fellows ; 
indeed, Paul seems to have been 
quite unable to enforce the obedi- 
ence that was his due. Nothing 
can illustrate the unformed and 
consequently undisciplined condi- 
tion of this incipient navy better 
than the fact that the commodore 
was not endowed with sufficient 
power to make such conduct next 
to impossible. It was at this time 
that he determined to make an 
effort to carry out his design of 
destroying Leith. 

The squadron sailed up the Firth 
of Forth, and created a perfect 
panic, the coasts being entirely 
undefended, and the stories of his 
attack on Whitehaven and his raid 
on St Mary’s Isle having reached 
- these parts, probably in a greatly 
exaggerated form. The country 


was filled with alarm, and the 
peaceful inhabitants of the towns 


and villages by the shore were 
terrified and paralysed. Pausing 
in Leith Roads, he wrote a letter 
to the Provost of Leith, calling 
upon him to pay the sum of 
£200,000, those being the terms 
upon which he would consent to 
spare the town; observing, that 
he should consider this as their 
contribution towards the reim- 
bursement owed by Britain to 
the much-injured inhabitants of 
the United States. This document, 
which I believe still exists, con- 
tains, however, the subjoined not 
wholly unimportant postscript, 
written in his own hand: ‘*V.B.— 
The sudden and violent storm 
which arose in the moment when 
the squadron was abreast of Keith 
Island, which forms the entrance 
to the Road of Leith, rendered 
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impracticable the foregoing pro- 
ject.” 

The 17th September, the day he 
approached Leith, was on a Sun- 
day. Crowds from the towns and 
villages flocked to the beach to 
gaze at the three ships (for Landais 
and the Alliance, and the other two 
before mentioned, had temporarily 
abandoned the little fleet) which 
were causing so much excitement 
and agitation. At one time the 
Bon Homme Richard was within 
a mile of the town of Kirkcaldy, 
and the alarm there was general. 
Divine service was being conducted 
in the kirk when the approach of 
the vessels was whispered amongst 
the congregation, who, followed 
by their minister, the Rev. Mr 
Shirra, hastened to the shore. 

The interrupted prayer was re- 
sumed by the sea—a picturesque 
incident in this curious scene— 
when the earnest petition that the 
schemes of the ‘‘ piratical invader ’’ 
should be defeated were, in the 
words of a member of the congre- 
gation, instantly answered: ‘‘ for 
even as he prayed the clouds 
gathered, the sky darkened, and 
this was shortly followed by a 
violent gale from the west,”’ which 
stopped all Paul’s plans.' The 
conclusion of this abortive under- 
taking may be given in his own 
words :— 

“We continued working to wind- 
ward of the Firth,” he says, “ without 
being able to reach the Road of Leith 
till the morning of the 17th, when, 
being almost within cannon-shot of 
the town, and having everything in 
readiness for a descent, a very severe 
gale came on, and being directly con- 
trary, obliged us to bear away, after 
having in vain for some time endeav- 
oured to withstand its violence. The 





1 An addition to this story appears in a recent number of this Magazine, to 
the effect that when Mr Shirra seeing, with the experienced eye of a dweller on 
the east coast, that the sea and sky boded a change of wind,—*“ Weel dune, 
Lord!” said he, approvingly; “gie us anither puff.” 
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gale was so severe that one of the 
rizes taken on the 14th sunk to the 
ottom, the crew being with difficulty 
saved. 
“ As the clamour had by this time 
reached Leith, by means of a cutter 
that had watched our motions that 
morning, and as the wind continued 
contrary, I thought it impossible to 
pursue the enterprise with a good 
aos ge of success, especiaily as Edin- 
urgh, where there is always a num- 
ber of troops, is only a mile distant 
from Leith. Therefore I gave up the 
project.” 


Thus Paul rather naively ac- 
knowledges that he warred by pre- 
ference against undefended towns, 
though, to do him justice, discre- 
tion was not the portion of valour 
that he most affected. 

Emerging, then, from the Firth 
of Forth, he coasted southwards 
till he arrived off Scarborough, 
where he lay in wait watching for 
the merchant fleet that he knew 
was expected from the Baltic under 
the convoy of H.M.S. Serapis, Cap- 
tain Pearson, and the Countess of 
Scarborough, hired armed ship, 
Captain Piercy. ‘These two carried 
64 guns and 380 men, protecting 
a fleet of which the cargo was 
valued at £600,000. Paul Jones’s 
squadron consisted of four ships, 
126 guns, and 1100 men. 

In the afternoon of September 
23d (1779) he descried the fleet, 
with their escort, advancing north- 
east. Heatonce hoisted the signal 
for a general chase, whereupon the 
two English frigates stood out from 
land in battle array, while the mer- 
chantmen, crowding all sail, suc- 
ceeded in taking refuge under the 
lee of the guns of Scarborough 
Castle; and Pearson, making all 
the sail he could, managed to get 
between the enemy and the mer- 
chant fleet. Signalling the latter 
to make the best of their way, he 
brought the Serapis to, to allow the 
Countess of Scarborough to come 


up, and cleared his ship for action. 
Night was coming on when the 
two ships, the Serapis and the Bon 
Homme Richard, neared one an- 
other, and in a short time lay black 
upon sea and land; but presently 
a streak of gold appeared upon the 
horizon, and the harvest moon, 
slowly climbing the sky, lent her 
aureate light to the actors of the 
bloody drama. So near to land 
was the scene of action, that it 
was watched by thousands of 
spectators with breathless and 
agonised interest. 

Neither vessel can have been said 
to have begun the battle, for each 
fired a broadside simultaneously. 
The two ships, after some fierce 
fighting, became entangled in each 
other’s masts and sails. ‘* The en- 
emy’s mizzen-shrouds,”’ 
son, ‘‘ took the Serapis’s jib-boom, 
which hung him (the enemy) up 
till at last it gave way, and the 
ships dropped alongside one an- 
other head and stern, while the 
muzzles of the guns touched one 
another.”’ 

At this juncture some old 18- 
pounders of the Bon Homme Rich- 
ard exploded, killing and wound- 
ing several of Paul’s crew. The 
flow of blood on board the two 
ships but increased the fierceness 
of the fight, and from deck to 
deck of the entangled vessels the 
combatants rushed to and fro like 
demons, smeared with blood and 
gunpowder, and fighting with cut- 
lass, pick, and pistol. The Bon 
Homme Richard was struck by 
many heavy shots below water, 
and seemed in imminent danger of 
sinking. Paul, who is described 
as dressed in a short jacket and 
long trousers, his pistols slung in a 
belt round his middle, shot seven 
of his men for deserting their quar- 
ters, and he is said to have shot 
also at his nephew’s legs, as he 
thought him ‘a “ttle dastardly.” 
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That this comparatively gentle 
act of expostulation took so miti- 
gated a form must, we suppose, 
be ascribed to the tender ties of 
consanguinity. We are unfortu- 
nately uninformed as to the ulti- 
mate resulis to the young man, 
who but for his relationship would 
probably have shared the fate of 
the other seven. 

The bowsprit of the Serapis 
coming athwart the poop of the 
Bon Homme Richard, Paul with 
a hawser made the two ships fast 
together. ‘‘If my ship sinks, by 
—— she shall not sink alone,’’ he 
said. He was omnipresent, now 
directing the gunners, now urging 
the musketeers in the tops, every- 
where in the thickest of the fight. 
Pearson, thus locked with the en- 
emy, did terrific work with his 
guns on the under part of the Bon 
Homme Richard, while his own 
decks were literally swept by the 
musket-shot and hand-grenades 
that were fired and thrown with 
murderous effect by the enemy. 
Ten times was the Serapis on fire 
by the action of these combusti- 
bles, and she suffered considerably 
by the necessity of the crew hav- 
ing to extinguish the flames, a 
result that was effected with great 
difficulty. The Alliance, which 
had now rejoined the squadron, 
sailed round and round the Ser- 
apis, plying her with shot, and 
killing every one on deck. At 
nine an accident set fire to a 
cartridge on board the Serapis, 
and the flame running from  art- 
ridge to cartridge all the way aft 
blew up all the officers and men 
abaft the mainmast, thus render- 
ing all the guns useless for the 
remainder of the fight. 

Exhausted with his almost super- 
human exertions, Paul sat down on 
the hencoop of his vessel, panting, 
sinking, almost spent. At this 
moment, his carpenter, wounded 
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and half mad with excitement and 
terror, called out that the Bon 
Homme Richard was sinking. 

A gunner, catching the infection, 
ran to pull down the American 
colours, but a round-shot had done 
the work long before. 

‘* Quarter! for God’s sake, quar- 
ter!’’ shouted the gunner. Pear- 
son, but a few feet distant, rose 
to the sound. 

‘*Do you cry for quarter?”’ he 
exclaimed. 

‘*T have not yet BEGUN to fight,”’ 
responded Paul, and with an oath 
he sprang from his short repose. 

‘«Strike!’’ Pearson answered. 
‘¢ Strike, or I will sink you!’’ But 
the victory was not to Pearson, 
and the conflict was resumed with 
greater desperation than ever. At 
10.30 the Bon Homme Richard 
was pouring broadsides into the 
Serapis without any possibility of 
reply. Further resistance was use- 
less. The end had come. The 
English colours were struck, and 
the mainmast at the same instant 
went by the board. ; 

Rendering up his sword with 
the bitter remark that Paul had 
fought with a halter round his 
neck, Pearson, together with his 
lieutenant, was escorted on board 
the Bon Homme Richard, where, 
in addition to the crew, were 300 
prisoners, captured by Paul dur- 
ing his cruise, many of whom 
had rendered important service 
during the battle in extinguish- 
ing fires. Pearson describes the 
ship as being in the utmost dis- 
tress, her guns dismounted, on 
fire in two places, with seven 
feet of water in her hold. Nor 
did she long survive the desperate 
encounter; for the next day she 
sank from injuries she had re- 
ceived—sank with many of her 
wounded, unrescued by her in- 
human commander, who, together 
with his crew and some of his 
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prisoners, went over to the Ser- 
apis. The loss on board this ship 
was not accurately ascertained. 
Pearson estimated it at 49 killed 
and 68 wounded, out of a crew of 
170 men. 

The carnage on board the Bon 
Homme Richard was almost un- 
precedented. At the end of the 
engagement the deck was literally 
streaming with the blood of three- 
fourths of the whole crew, who 
were killed and wounded in the 
action. The Countess of Scar- 
borough had engaged the Pallas, 
32 guns, while the other conflict 
was proceeding. 

The weather was very boisterous, 
and Paul’s squadron and prizes 
drove about the North Sea for 
some days, until the 3d October, 
when they came to anchor in the 
Texel. The engagement was one 
of the most desperate and obsti- 


nately contested in the records of 
naval warfare. 

Pearson and Piercy were trans- 
ferred, by exchange of prisoners, 
to London, where they were re- 
ceived by the King with marks of 


great favour. The former was 
knighted by his Majesty, and the 
Royal Exchange Assurance Com- 
pany, who had £20,000 under- 
written on the ships that were 
under their convoy, and that had 
been rescued at such a cost, pre- 
sented each of those officers with 
a piece of plate in token of grati. 
tude, and to show their apprecia- 
tion of their gallantry. 

Pearson became eventually Gov- 
ernor of Greenwich Hospital, and 
died there at an advanced age. 

The news of this disaster to the 
British ships rang through Great 
Britain. Paul Jones's name was 
in every mouth; his deeds, his 
prowess, his daring, the universal 
theme. Franklin wrote at once, 
congratulating him in the most 
flattering terms, and assuring him 
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that the conduct of Landais, of 
whom Paul had written in the 
most indignant and bitter terms— 
accusing him of dastardly and trea- 
sonable actions—should be pun- 
ished, and that he should be or. 
dered to render himself up at once 
to give an account of himself to 
the commissioners. 

But his arrival in the Texel 
and at Amsterdam was a by no 
means welcome incident to the 
Court of Holland, and was fraught 
with much annoyance to himself 
and all concerned. 

Franklin had ordered him, when 
he had finished his cruise, to take 
shelter there, possibly with a view 
to hustling the Dutch out of their 
political neutrality. The United 
States, supported by France, 
Spain, and Holland, would, he 
elieved, prove more than a match 
for Great Britain in her present 
demoralised condition. And now 
began a sharp altercation between 
the English ambassador, Sir Joseph 
Yorke, and the Dutch Government. 
The latter had already committed 
several virtual infractions of the 
treaty of alliance with England, 
by supplying both America and 
France with maritime and warlike 
stores; but the outward and visi- 
ble sign of their disloyalty, dis- 
playing itself in the unopposed 
arrival in the Dutch waters of the 
triumphant American commodore 
red-handed from the fight—exult- 
ing in his complete and brilliant 
victory, with his magnificent tro- 
phies, the two English frigates, 
in his wake—was one step beyond 
what could be endured by Great 
Britain. 

Sir Joseph Yorke presented 
a memorial couched in the most 
peremptory terms, requiring that 
the English ships ‘taken by 
one Paul Jones, a subject of the 
King of Great Britain, who, ac- 
cording to treaties and the laws of 
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war, falls under the class of rebels 
and pirates,’’ should be detained in 
the Texel. 

The Dutch knew not how to 
extricate themselves from this 
most perplexing dilemma. They 
were not yet prepared for war 
with England, but they were very 
unwilling to offend France and 
America; so they tried to evade 
it by declaring that they gave 
shelter to all ships whatsoever in 
stress of weather, but compelled 
armed ships with their prizes to 
put to sea as soon as possible. 
This was entirely unsatisfactory. 
Protecting Paul was in effect a 
recognition of the independence 
of America, and so far as that they 
dare not go. Sir Joseph, however, 
gave them no peace; in their turn 
they assailed the French ambassa- 
dor, while this last retaliated on 
Paul, who was placed literally be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea, 
—for there were English ships at 
the entrance of the Texel lying 
in wait for him at his exit, while 
light squadrons cruised about to 
prevent his giving them the slip, 
and gaining any French or Span- 
ish harbour should he contrive 
to avoid them. 

The controversy went on till 
December. At last the French 
ambassador bethought himself of 
a plan. He persuaded Franklin 
to consent that the captured frig- 
ates should be placed under the 
French flag, and that Paul should 
be removed to the Alliance, the 
only American ship in commission 
there, which, as Landais had been 
ordered to Paris, had no com- 
mander ; and after a long alterca- 
tion with him, Paul was compelled 
to yield and quit the Serapis—at 
once the theatre and manifestation 
of his glory—and translate hin- 
self on board the Alliance; and 
the French squadron sailed gaily 
away, leaving Paul smarting with 
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indignation under the insulting 
epithets bestowed upon him by 
Sir J. Yorke, and a prey to bit- 
ter and humiliating reflections. 
He had been received at Amster- 
dam on his arrival with the wild- 
est enthusiasm by the populace. 
Crowds followed and huzzaed him. 
The Amsterdam press — strongly 
in sympathy with America — 
praised him in the most  ful- 
some terms. He was spoken of 
as the brave, the intrepid, the 
generous. When he appeared on 
*Change on 14th October, all busi- 
ness was temporarily suspended to 
gaze at and follow him. He was 
attired in a blue frock-coat, metal 
buttons, and white cloth waist- 
coat and breeches, and carried a 
broadsword under his arm. Quit- 
ting ’Change, the crowd followed 
him to his lodging, cheering him 
all the way home. 

Several of his seamen deserted 
him in the Texel, but some of the 
Dutch people betrayed him. They 
were retaken, and cruelly mal- 
treated by their commander, who 
put them in irons, reduced their 
allowance of food, and severely 
flogged them. One midshipman 
was so harshly treated that his 
life was despaired of. 

He was styled ‘‘the terror of 
the English. While at Amster- 
dam he put into American agents’ 
hands bills to the amount of 80,000 
guineas, for them to procure pay- 
ment—and he had more in his pos- 
session. A letter describes him 
as of middle height, thin and 
strongly built; strong-featured ; 
usually wearing a roguelaure over 
his uniform, with a large cape 
edged with gold lace. 


“ He has enjoyed himself on land,” 
it says, “without showing the least 
compassion to his wounded crew or 
his prisoners; but some surgeons 
were sent on board, it not being per- 
mitted in neutral ports to land the 
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wounded. There is one De Nau,a 
merchant, who expects to be agent 
for the Americans. He has been 
very polite to Paul Jones, who lives 
in his house. He sent a vessel to 
this self-styled admiral in the Texel, 
loaded with provisions.” 


After the departure of the French 
fleet, Paul’s position became still 
more unpleasant ; and having a good 
deal of time upon his hands, he drew 
up a ‘*Memorial” to the King of 
France, setting forth his merits and 
his services; and he also indited 
the following insulting and flippant 
letter to Lord Sandwich, which, as 
far as | know, has not been printed 
in any of his memoirs :— 


“ October 9, 1779. 

“My Lorp,—I should think myself 
the most ungrateful of men living, 
were | not to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of expressing the great obliga- 
tions | am under to your lordship in 
permitting me for so long a time to 
seize, plunder, and carry off the ves- 
sels of the merchants in the British 
and Irish seas; and I am perfectly 
sensible, my lord, I should not have 
done so but by your lordship’s kind 
permission, It was a favour, my 
lord, which much exceeded my warm- 
est expectations, and asit has made 
my fortune and raised my reputation 
as a gallant seaman, I most heartily 
thank your lordship for it. At the 
first I was something puzzled to ac- 
count for your lordship’s favour to 
me; but upon a little consideration I 
became sensible that a similarity of 
principles, lives, and circumstances, 
generally begets a mutual affection 
between men, and there appears to 
be a very strong and striking like- 
ness between your lordship’s prin- 
ciples, life, and circumstances, when 
compared with my own. To be like 
so great a man as your lordship flatters 
my vanity much, and therefore you 
will excuse me, my lord, if I mention 
some of the features of our similarity. 

“Your lordship and I do both of us 
heartily despise all the musty rules of 
religion; your lordship and | do both 
agree that ene truth is vulgar 
and disgraceful; your lordship and I 


think it an honour to procure riches 
by any means whatsoever. You and 
I, my lord, have both of us plundered 
the British nation, and are therefore 
become opulent; you and I, my lord, 
are both of us hated and dreaded by 
the people of England; and as our 
principles, lives, and circumstances 
are so very similar, it is great odds 
that our deaths will be the same. 
Having thus indulged my vanity by 
showing the great likeness between 
your lordship and myself, which was 
doubtless the cause of your permit 
ting me to plunder the merchants so 
long in your seas, I think it my duty 
to inform your lordship that I am now 
got safe into port to refit and victual 
my fleet, where I shall be (szc) re- 
tained for some time, but flatter my- 
self with the hopes of paying your 
lordship another visit in the British 
seas before the winter is over, when 
I make no doubt your lordship will 
again repeat the same favour to a 
man who is so perfectly like yourself 
as PAUL JONEs.” 


To Paul's intense mortification 
and indignation, a commission was 
now tendered to him by France of 
a description that roused his most 
indignant remonstrances. He re- 
ceived the offer of a letter of 
marque. Penetrated as he was 
with a sense of his own genius, 
importance, and dignity, it can 
be imagined how he received this 
proof of the disesteem with which 
he was regarded by France. His 
resentment knew no bounds, and 
resulted in a letter addressed to 
the French ambassador at the 
Hague—the Duc de Vauguyon— 


‘through whose medium the offer 


had been made, which is couched 
in a more dignified tone than any 
other composition of his that 1s 
extant. 

There were men, he said, who 
might feel honoured at the offer of 
such a commission; but the navy 
of America knew no superior in 
rank to himself, and he could ac- 
cept no appointment of equal, or 
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even superior, rank to that he 
bore, unless authorised by Con- 
gress. It was matter of astonish- 
ment to him, he added, that the 
Court should suppose him capable 
of disgracing his present commis- 
sion in such a way. 

This letter drew from the am- 
bassador some soothing words, 
which had more or less the de- 
sired effect; but Paul quitted the 
Texel, disappointed, mortified, and 
humiliated. Eluding the vigilance 
of those on watch for him, he 
gained L’Orient, having passed, 
unrecognised and unsuspected, 
through the Straits of Dover 
in full view of a portion of the 
British fleet, then lying in the 
Downs. Next day he ran the 
Alliance past the Isle of Wight, 
in view of the enemy’s fleet at 
Spithead, and in two more days 
got safe through the Channel, and 
with little delay arrived at Groix 
on the 1oth February. The 
middle of April (1780) found 
Paul under orders to proceed to 
America; but, with the defiant in- 
dependence which characterised 
him, he went to Versailles, he as- 
serted, to obtain the prize-money 
for his crew. The American com- 
modore—the conqueror of the 
Eng:ish — insulted at Amsterdam 
by the offer of a letter of marque 
from the French ambassador, was 
received in Paris with open arms, 
and speedily became the lion of 
the day—fé/é and caressed by the 
highest of the land. 

He was welcomed at Court with 
the utmost graciousness by the 
King and Queen. The former pre- 
sented him with a golden sword, 
with the following legend engraved 
upon it—‘*‘ Vindicati maris Ludo- 
vicus XVI. remunerator strenuo 
vindici.”” The Military Order of 
Merit was bestowed upon him, and 
he received an official letter from 
M. de Sartine expressive of the 





highest esteem and approbation. 
Intensely delighted with his re- 
ception and success in society, Paul 
forgot the insult of the letter of 
marque, and fairly revelled in the 
atmosphere of flattery which sur- 
rounded him. ‘I received,’’ he 
says, ‘‘the most flattering applause 
and public approbation wherever I 
appeared. Both the great and the 
learned sought my acquaintance in 
private life, and honoured me with 
particular marks of friendship. At 
Court I was always received with 
a kindness which could only have 
arisen from a fixed esteem.”’ 

Confident of success, he solicited 
and obtained the Ariel frigate to 
accompany the Alliance to Amer- 
ica, with stores for Washington’s 
army; and in high spirits he quit- 
ted Versailles and returned to 
L’Orient. 

During his absence, the Alliance 
had broken out in mutinous revolt. 
The delay of the payment of the 
prize-money and non-payment of 
seamen’s arrears had caused seri- 
ous discontent amongst the crew. 
Landais, following Paul’s example, 
had failed to obey official orders 
to return to America; and he 
had determined to reassume the 
command of the Alliance, which 
he had been compelled to forego. 
Franklin seems from some cause 
or other to have been incapable of 
insisting, and only remonstrated. 
Paul had accused Landais and 
the crew of the Alliance of firing 
into the Bon Homme Richard 
during the affair with the Serapis, 
and the crew were naturally furi- 
ous with their traducer, and re- 
fused to serve under him. Officers 
and men unanimously resolved to 
defend Landais should Paul, as he 
threatened, attempt to seize him; 
aud they made every preparation 
to repel force by force. Paul de- 
manded of the authorities 400 men 
to quell the revolted crew; but 
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taking advantage of the darkness 
of night, Landais caused himself to 
be towed to Port Louis—a most 
daring enterprise—and set sail at 
once for America. 

Thus foiled, Paul became tem- 
porarily as great a nuisance to the 
French Government as he had been 
in former days to the American. 
The Ariel was laden with military 
stores, which it was of the highest 
importance should be at once trans- 
ported to America; but still ‘he 
dallied, in hopes of extracting more 
ships from France to add to the 
importance of his command. At 
last he set sail, but was the very 
next day overtaken by so violent 
a gale, that he was compelled to 
put back to refit and make good 
the injuries he had _ sustained. 
Reckless as to expenditure, and 
regardless of Franklin’s earnest ex- 
hortations to be more careful on 
this point, he proceeded to the 
most lavish outlays on the ship. 
No remonstrance had the smallest 
effect on this disobedient com- 
mander; and after many weeks’ 
procrastination, he could find no 
further excuses, and sailed in earn- 
est, arriving at Philadelphia in 
February 1781. 

An official inquiry as to the 
cause of the retarded delivery of 
the stores was instituted on his 
arrival, but he satisfied his inquisi- 
tors, and the Admiralty delivered 
a most flattering report of his 
services, concluding by ‘‘recom- 
mending some distinguished mark 
of approbation from the United 
States in Congress assembled ; ’’ and 
he received their solemn thanks for 
his services. 

Washington wrote him in ap- 
proving terms, and at this moment 
there seems to have been nothing 
wanting to fill his measure of 
gratification. 

To complete his triumph, Con- 
gress resolved ‘‘that a gold medal 
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should be struck and presented to 
Chevalier J. Paul Jones, in com- 
memoration of the valour and 
brilliant services of that officer 
while in command of a squadron 
of French and American ships, 
under the flag and commission of 
the States of America.” 

Peace being soon after declared, 
Paul solicited an appointment in 
Europe as prize-agent, for there 
were still large sums due to his 
crews. With his usual flourish, 
he called this ‘‘an embassy,” and 
it proved a vexatious and trouble- 
some undertaking. For several 
years he lived in Paris, where he 
extended his former social con- 
nections, and took a prominent 
part in fashionable society. He 
repeatedly had his portrait painted 
and his bust executed, giving these 
away amongst his acquaintances; 
he also handed about the journal 
of his campaigns, receiving—and 
keeping—all the letters of adu- 
lation with which it was acknow- 
ledged. 

An adjustment of the _prize- 
money was arranged in 1787, and 
Paul returned to America. Con- 
gress, whose attitude towards Paul 
bears some resemblance to that of 
the judge in Scripture towards 
the importunate widow, received 
at this time an application from 
him to give him a letter of re- 
commendation to the French king 
for employment. In this he called 
their attention to all his services 
and successes under the American 
flag, alluding to the gold-hilted 
sword as ‘*an honour which his 
Majesty had never conferred on 
any other officer,’ and making large 
personal pecuniary claims on them. 
The claims were allowed ; and thus 
Paul—a living example of the 
wisdom and astuteness of the 
policy of self-esteem and impor- 
tunity—triumphant over his en- 
emies, exulting in his honours 
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sailed away from the land of his 
adoption in search of a fresh field 
for his genius and his sword. 
Arrived in Paris, Mr Jefferson, 
the American envoy there, in- 
formed him that some correspon- 
dence had passed between himself 
and M. de Simolin, the Russian 
ambassador, on the subject of Paul 
serving the Russians. Disaster 
had fallen on the imperial fleet 
the preceding autumn, and it had 
been suggested that Paul’s experi- 
ence and talents might be of much 
service. It is difficult to form an 
opinion as to whether the proposal 
really emanated from Russia, or 
whether Paul, in some previous 
correspondence of his own, had 
paved the way for his path into 
the service of the Empress Cath- 
erine II. In any case, he was be- 
yond measure dazzled and delighted 
at the dawning possibilities of fur- 
ther laurels thus opened up, and 
deferring the delivery of the letter 
to the French king, set out im- 
mediately for Copenhagen. He 
was furnished with letters to the 
French ambassador, and gives a 
most flowery and elaborate ac- 
count of his intercourse with that 
functionary, and of his reception 
by the Danish king and queen. 
Negotiations with the Russian 
ambassador were at once com- 
menced, and a commission in the 
Russian navy of captain-comman- 
dant, with a command in the Black 
Sea, under the orders of Prince Po- 
temkin, was offered tohim. Paul, 
however, demurred. He requested, 
and indeed insisted, on the grade of 
rear-admiral being accorded to him; 
but difficulties being made, he re- 
solved to seek an interview with the 
Empress, and with the energy and 
determination that characterised 
all his actions, he left Copenhagen 
for St Petersburg. His journey 
was performed under the most 
difficult and trying circumstances. 
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Arrived at Stockholm, he proceed- 
ed to Gravée, where the ice pre- 
sented an insuperable obstacle to 
his crossing the Gulf of Bothnia. 
He made several unsuccessful ef- 
forts to get to Finland by the 
islands; but being baffled, he left 
Gravée early one morning, in an 
undecked boat, 30 feet long, fol- 
lowed by another half that size. 
This last was for dragging over 
the ice and passing from one piece 
of ice to another to gain the coast 
of Finland. All day they kept 
along the coast of Sweden, experi- 
encing great difficulty in passing 
between the ice and the shore. 
Towards night, being nearly oppo- 
site Stockholm still, he forced the 
unwilling boatmen, by threats, to 
enter the Baltic, and steer for Fin- 
land. They ran near the coast, 
and the wind being fair all day, 
they hoped to land the following, 
but the ice did not permit them to 
approach the shore It was im- 
possible to regain the Swedish side ; 
the wind increased in force, and 
turned contrary, so they were com- 
pelled to stand for the Gulf of Fin- 
land. They lost the small boat; 
but the men saved themselves, and 
entered the larger one, which with 
difficulty escaped the same fate, and 
at the end of four days’ hardships 
they landed at Revel. Paying his 
men for their services, Paul arrived, 
four days later—on the 23d April 
1788—at St Petersburg. Cathe- 
rine received him graciously; the 
coveted rank was accorded, and on 
the 7th May he left the Russian 
capital, carrying with him a letter 
from her Imperial Majesty to the 
Prince-Marshal Potemkin, at St 
Elizabeth’s, where he arrived on 
the roth. Paul was probably un- 
aware of the character of the despot 
into whose iron grip he was about 
to be resigned. Potemkin was 
one of the most extraordinary men 
of the time, and played a conspicu- 
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ous and important part in the his- 
tory of the Russia of the eighteenth 
century. An inconceivable mix- 
ture of barbarism and civilisation, 
pomp and satiety, brilliancy and 
vandalism, devotion to the Em- 
press and of iron self-will; no de- 
sign was too preposterous, no action 
too extravagant for him to accom- 
plish. He suffered no hindrance 
to, or interference with, his arbi- 
trary will, and thus it is hardly 
matter for surprise that Paul 
should be in a sense unequal to 
the position assigned to him. 

He was at once despatched to 
assume the command of a portion 
of the naval force stationed in the 
Liman, to act against the Turks 
who were defending Oczakow. It 
would be impossible and tedious to 
follow him through this campaign, 
which appears to have been, as far 
as he was concerned, one uninter- 
rupted series of disputes. Failures 
in enterprises were the logical re- 
sults. Paul charged the Prince of 
Nassau, who was associated with 
him in his command, with inca- 
pacity, cowardice, falsehood—in a 
word, with every crime and folly 
that could disgrace an_ officer. 
Faults there were, doubtless, on 
both sides, but Paul’s insufferable 
arrogance and insolence made mat- 
ters intolerable to all who had 
dealings with him. He attempted 
to assume both commands; and 
although he may have been the 
abler man of the two, the fact 
could hardly be acted upon, even 
had it been satisfactorily demon- 
strated. Nor was it reasonable 
to expect that the Prince would 
quietly permit Paul to reduce him 
toacipher. Paul’s refusal to obey 
orders was the cause of many mis- 
haps; and although his tactics and 
knowledge of war may have ex- 
ceeded those of his equals, yet his 
insubordination gave right to the 
other side. The flotilla of which 
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the Prince of Nassau was in com- 
mand got all the credit of some 
actions to which Paul laid claim. 
Catherine had sent out orders, 
medals, and some _ golden-hilted 
swords to be distributed at Potem- 
kin’s pleasure to those who had 
taken part in the different actions; 
but to his mortification Paul only 
received the Order of St Anne, 
while the officers of his squadron 
were passed over. The Prince of 
Nassau received an estate, a dia- 
mond-hilted sword, and the Order 
of St George, second class. There 
were five orders of knighthood in 
Russia; three instituted by Peter 
the Great, and two—those of St 
George and St Vladimir — by 
Catherine II. The Order of St 
Anne was a Holstein and not a 
Russian order. The Empress 
never conferred it herself. She 
left. it to the Grand-Duke Paul, 
as Duke of Holstein, and from 
him Paul received it. It was, 
of course, less valued than those 
of her own institution bestowed 
by herself, hence Paul’s mortifi- 
cation. 

At this time Potemkin issued 
an order, couched in language that 
so offended Paul that he lost all 
command of himself, and replied 
in such terms that he was at once 
recalled, and was superseded by 
Admiral Morduruoff, who assumed 
the command of Paul’s squadron 
and the Prince of Nassau’s flotilla. 
He was, however, invited to head- 
quarters to take leave, and he ap- 
pealed to Potemkin to reinstate 
him. Potemkin refused, and he 
was ordered to St Petersburg. It 
was hinted to him, however, that 
he might receive the command of 
the fleet in the North Sea. He 
journeyed to the Russian capital, 
and obtained an audience of the 
Empress. It is asserted that the 
English officers who were serving 
in the North Sea with the Russian 
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fleet refused to fight if Paul were 
appointed. Whether or no this 
js true, it is at any rate a fact 
that Paul received neither that 
nor any other command from the 
Empress. He fell into disgrace, 
and was accused of scandalous 
conduct towards a young girl: his 
friends indignantly denied the 
truth of the statement, and as- 
serted that the story was got up 
by his enemies. 

Hitherto Catherine had counte- 
nanced him so far that she permit- 
ted him to present himself before 
her, but after this she commanded 
him to appear in her presence no 
more. He wrote an explanation 
and justification of his conduct, 
and so far exculpated himself as 
to be again permitted to go to 
Court, but it was merely for the 
ceremony of taking leave of the 
Empress, and he was virtually 
dismissed from Russia. From St 
Petersburg he went for a short 
time to Warsaw, where he became 
intimate with the Polish patriot 
Kosciusko. Sweden was at this 
time in the heat of war with Russia, 
and Paul secretly intrigued to take 
service under Gustavus III., his 
project being eagerly supported by 
Kosciusko. He was at the same 
moment, it may be added, making 
efforts to obtain pardon from Russia 
and employment in her navy, so 
that his desire to fight for Sweden 
was looked upon by him only asa 
pis aller. His efforts failing, he 
returned to Amsterdam, and there 
remained till the spring of the 
following year, 1790, when he 
went for a short time to England, 
and on landing at Harwich was 
threatened with the vengeance of 
the populace. He escaped from 
their fury and got to London, and 
after remaining there a short time 
he went to Paris. His health was 


broken, and he. became subject to 
sudden and severe attacks of in- 
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disposition, but he still clung to 
the hope of serving Russia. He 
addressed the Empress, he wrote 
to Potemkin. His letter to the 
latter is full of invective against 
his ‘‘enemies,” of self-praise, of 
assertions that any successes of 
the campaign of the Liman were 
due to him and to him alone. He 
requests that the Order of St 
George shall be accorded to him ; 
he enumerates his merits and his 
claims. 

Whether Potemkin replied to 
this appeal or not we are not 
aware. We do not think that he 
did; but Catherine caused a letter 
to be written, telling him that there 
were prospects of a speedy peace ; 
but should her prognostications 
not be verified, she would let Paul 
Jones know her intentions regard- 
ing him. 

Here Paul’s active career ended ; 
here terminated alike his hopes 
and his health. There is little 
doubt that disappointment and 
mortification contributed to hasten- 
ing hisend. He died in Paris in 
July 1792, having suffered shortly 
before an acute attack of jaundice, 
which was followed by dropsy. 

The American ambassador did 
not claim his remains, nor did the 
United States pay any honours to 
the dust of one from whom they 
had derived so much glory. The 
National Assembly of France sent 
a deputation to attend his funeral, 
and a fulsome oration was made 
at his grave. He was buried in 
Pére la Chaise. 

Of his personal appearance, save 
that he was short and thick-set, 
with bushy eyebrows and swarthy 
complexion, there is not much to 
learn, and I have been unable to 
find any print of him, although I 
believe some exist.. A bold and 
skilful seaman, fertile in expedi- 
ents, of iron will and dauntless 
valour, there is ample evidence of 
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his violent and implacable temper, 
and of his jealous and tyrannical 
disposition. He was hated by both 
officers and men, and during his 
whole life he does not appear to 
have formed a single friendship. 
His determination and indifference 
as to the means by which he com- 
passed his ends, were his chief 
characteristics, together with a 
certain brutal inflexibility which 
was discovered early in life by the 
murder of Mungo Maxwell. 

In all the accounts of his adven- 
tures and his battles, we never 
hear of his being overcome by any 
softness of feeling, or melted to 
pity by any suffering. We hear 
of no friendship formed, no gen- 
erous deed done. 

Jealous of all who were associ- 
ated with him in his profession, he 
invariably and revengefully quar- 
relled with them, and endeavoured 
to deny them any praise or merit 
in any undertaking in which he 
took part. 

Singularly capable, with great 
powers of endurance, his power- 
ful will and unscrupulous temper 
swept all obstacles from his path, 
and made him a leader of men. 
He wis a living contradiction of 
the commonly received belief that 
all brave men are generous-minded 
ones, and all bullies cowards. He 
embraced the cause of America 
because it suited his ambition to 
do so ; but when he saw the chance 
of distinguishing himself in the 
Russian service, he quickly aban- 
doned the democratic principles 
that he had so loudly applauded, 
and proclaimed his devotion to the 
imperial cause. 
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In spite of all his conciliatory 
and commendatory letters to Paul, 
Franklin was too keen a judge of 
human nature not to discover what 
manner of man he was; but Paul 
possessed too many of the qualities 
needed in such a struggle as that 
in which America was engaged for 
Franklin to be fastidious. His 
object was to deliver his country, 
and when this incisive and efficient 
instrument was placed in his hands 
he made use of it, but found it was 
not cast out of unalloyed metal. 
Intensely vain, Paul’s boastfulness 
and swagger must have been, to- 
gether with his want of truth, a 
sore trial, as well as an obstruction 
and an offence, to the upright 
Franklin’s dealings and feelings. 

We are so accustomed. to see 
chivalry and generosity go hand in 
hand with courage, that we are 
amazed when we see so much that 
is contemptible and mean united 
in the person of any one so distin- 
guished for his valour and achieve- 
ments. 

He has left but a very slight 
mark in history; his deeds are not 
remembered, his prowess is forgot- 
ten, his name has nearly died out. 

He had great qualities and ex- 
traordinary strength of will; and 
to such as are acquainted with 
the history of that perturbed pe- 
riod, there may perhaps occur a 
little thrill of gratification at the 
reflection that America, our re- 
bellious and victorious offspring, 
owed her first naval triumph to 
an Englishman, even though that 
Englishman was a renegade and a 
time-server. 

MILLICENT ERSKINE WEMYSS, 
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THE VEILED STATUE AT SAIS. 
BY FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. 


A yvouTH, who had to Sais in the land 

Of Egypt come, by thirst of knowledge driven, 
To learn the secret wisdom of the priests, 

Had quickly passed through many a stage of lore, 
But still his curious spirit urged him on 

To fresh inquiry, not to be appeased 

By all the sage hierophant might urge. 

‘¢ What have I, if I have not all?’’ he’d say, 

‘¢ Ts it a question here of Less or More ? 

This truth of yours, is it, like sensuous joys, 
Only a sum of items, one may hold,— 

This man of greater, that of less amount,— 
And keep, curtail, or add to, till he dies? 

Is truth not one and indivisible ? 

Take from some harmony a single tone, 

Take from the rainbow one of all its tints, 
And all that’s left of the fair whole is nought, 
If lacks its perfect tale of tints and tones! ”’ 

Whilst thus conversing, ’neath a dome they stood, 
That o’er the Temple’s hushed recesses rose ; 
Where, as he looked around, the young man’s eyes 
On a veiled Statue rested, giant-high. 

Turning in wonder to his guide, he said, 

‘¢ What is it, that behind yon veil is hid?” 

‘¢ Truth,’’ came the answer. ‘‘ How!”’ exclaims the youth ; 
‘¢ Truth, only Truth, is all for which I strive, 

And is it this, you shroud up from my ken ?”’ 

‘¢ That you must settle with the Power Divine ! ”’ 
The hierophant replied: ‘‘ No mortal hand, 

He hath declared, shall draw this veil aside, 

Till I myself shall lift it up, and he, 

Who with unhallowed fingers ere that time 

Shall raise yon holy interdicted veil, 

He, says the voice divine ’’—‘‘ Well! What ? ’’—* Shall see 
THE Trutu.” ‘‘ A strange oracular saw! And thou, 
Hast thou, then, never lifted it thyself ?”’ 

‘¢ No, of a truth, nor ever felt the wish.”’ 

‘““How! Never felt the wish? If this thin veil 

The only barrier be ’twixt me and Truth ”’— 

‘¢ This, and a law! ’’—the holy man strikes in. 

‘¢ Of mightier force, my son, than thou surmisest, 

Is this slight web, —light to thy hand, ’tis true, 

But to thy conscience weighted as with lead.”’ 

Home went the young man brooding, deep in thought. 
No sleep for him, so burns he with desire 
To know, but tosses on his bed, with brain 
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On fire; then about midnight up he springs. 
Borne on by steps he can no more control, 

He gains the ‘lemple, scales the boundary wall, 
One venturous leap—how easy seemed it now !— 
And he is in the inmost holiest shrine. 

Here now he halts, and, standing there alone, 
The lifeless hush clings round him like a pall, 

A hush unbroke, save that his tread awakes 
A hollow echo in the mystic vaults. 

Down through an opening in the arching dome 
The moonlight streams, a pale and silvery blue, 
And, awe-inspiring, like some present God, 
Through the dark shadows of the vaulted shrine 
In its long drooping veil the Statue gleams. 

With tottering steps he makes his way to it ; 
Now is his impious hand about to touch 
The Holy Thing, when, hot and cold by turns, 
Through all his limbs a something runs, that seems 
As with invisible arms to thrust him back. 

‘* Unhappy man! What wouldstthoudo?”’ He hears 
An inward voice that whispers—‘* Wilt thou tempt 
The dread All Holy One? No mortal hand, 

So spake the voice oracular, must draw 
This veil aside, till I myself shall raise it.’’ 
‘« Yet said it not, that same oracular voice, 
That whoso lifts this veil shall see the Truth ? 
Be what there may behind, raise it I will! ’’ 
Loud rang his voice, ‘‘See it I will!”” ‘* Then see!” 
A long derisive echo shrilled again. 
Even as he speaks he tears the veil aside, 
And now, you ask, what there he saw revealed ? 
I know not. Senseless, cold, and deathly pale, 
The priests next morning found him stretched along 
Beside the base of Isis’ statue. What 
He had beheld, or what befell him there, 
His lips would ne’er divulge. But from his life 
All cheerfulness was gone for evermore, 
And deep grief brought him to an early grave. 

‘*Woe to the man!’’ These were his warning words, 
When pressed by those who would not be denied, 
‘¢ Woe to the man, who makes his way to truth 
Through guilt! It ne’er will gladden him again.” 


THEODORE MARTIN. 














THE GLOVE. 
BY FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. 


INTENT on bloody sport, 
King Francis sat before his lion court ; 
His grandees near were set, 
And, ranged around them, ladies fair 
On a high balcony were there, 
A lovely carcanet. 


He waves his hand, and straight 

Wide open flies a gate : 

With pace deliberate 

Forth stalks a lion, looks all round, 
Uttering no sound, 

And yawning, as he to sleep were fain, 
He shakes his mane, 

Stretches his limbs, and then 

Lies down again. 


The king, he waves his hand once more ; 
Back flies a second door ! 

With furious bound a tiger dashes 
Forth from his lair. 

Seeing the lion couching there, 

He rends the air 

With roarings deep, 

And lashes 

His tail around with frantic sweep, 
Out his red tongue he flashes, 
Snarling, in wary prowl 

Doth round the lion stride, 

Then with a muttered growl 

Lays him along by his side. 


And the king waves his hand again. 
Two other doors fly open wide, 

And straightway from the den 

Two leopards leap, and, all 

Aflame for fight, on the tiger fall. 
Clutched in his terrible claws, at last 
He pins them fast ; 

Whereon the lion, with a roar, 

Gets up, and all is hushed : 

And the wild cats, crushed, 

But mad athirst for gore, 

Draw off, and settle round 

Upon the ground. 








The Glove. 


Then from the balcony above 

A dainty hand lets fall a glove, 
Which, as it fell, midway 
Between the lion and the tiger lay. 


To the knight Delorge turned the fair Cunegonde, 
And bespoke him thus in a mocking way: 

‘«If your love be as deep, and as ardent, and fond, 
As you tell me it is, every hour of the day, 

Belike you will bring me back my glove! ”’ 

And the knight, at the word of his lady-love, 

Uprose, and, fast as a man might go, 

Made his way to the dread arena below, 

And picked, where ’twixt tiger and lion it lay, 

The glove nimbly up, and bore it away. 


The knights and the noble ladies fair 

Look on, with wonder and fear aghast; , 
He brings back the glove with a listless air, 
And his praises from lip to lip are passed. 
Her face aglow with love’s tender light,— 
Sure promise this of her crowning grace,— 
The fair Cunegonde receives her knight : 
He tosses the glove in the lady’s face. 

** Madam, no thanks! I desire them not 
And he left her there, from that hour unsought. 


THEODORE MARTIN. 
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THE country is much indebted to 
Mr Stanhope for the gallant effort 
he is making to introduce some- 
thing like order and consistency 
into the working of the depart- 
ment of the State over which he 
presides. The theory of his plan, 
as far as it goes, is excellent. He 
aims at throwing all responsibility 
in strictly military matters upon 
military men, and reserving for 
himself and the civil branch of the 
War Office absolute control in all 
matters purely of finance. He does 
not pretend to promise that out of 
the changes he is about to intro- 
duce any serious diminution of ex- 
penditure will arise; but he per- 
suades himself, and seems to have 
carried the House of Commons 
along with him, that once his 
scheme has been brought into 
working order, an end will be put 
to that process of straining through 
successive committees after effi- 
ciency, which, though constantly 
promised, has never as yet been 
attained. He will, we are sure, 
pardon us if, readily accepting the 
first limb of this proposition, we 
venture to express some doubts re- 
specting the last. Let us not, how- 
ever, be misunderstood. If we ex- 
pect less than its author does from 
the plan of War Office reform now 
before us, it is through no dislike 
to the principle which underlies it, 
but simply because there are want- 
ing, to render it complete, details 
the omission of which can easily 
be accounted for. Mr Stanhope is 
hampered by a desire not to in- 
fringe too suddenly upon the pre- 
judices of a democratic House of 
Commons. He has a model before 
him, yetshrinks from working more 
closely up to it than seems to him 
consistent with the supremacy of 


Parliament. Surely this excessive 
regard to what Mrs Grundy would 
say is out of place in dealing with 
a subject on the right settlement of 
which the very existence of the 
empire may depend. There are 
some features, no doubt, in the 
model, the acceptance of which in 
the work he has in hand cannot be 
thought of for a moment; but there 
are others, a close imitation of 
which might, in our opinion, be ac- 
cepted, without any risk of provok- 
ing the jealousy of the most sensi- 
tive of constitutional politicians. 
Let us endeavour to justify this 
view of the case, writing not for his 
instruction, but for that of an ill- 
instructed public, by describing 
in detail the peculiarities of the 
systems which prevail respectively ~ 
in Germany and in England, as 
well as the causes which have con- 
tributed to bring about the rela- 
tion in which they stand to one 
another. 

It is now, as nearly as possible, 
a hundred years ago since the Brit- 
ish army took its first lesson from 
that of Prussia in a not unimpor- 
tant branch of the military art. 
In 1787 Sir David Dundas pub- 
lished the quarto edition of his 
‘Principles of Military Move- 
ments, based on the manceuvres of 
the Prussian Army in the Cam- 
paign of 1757.’ Dealing chiefly 
with infantry tactics, though not 
altogether neglecting other branches 
of the service, the work in question 
culminated in the well-known 
eighteen manceuvres, which held 
their ground unchanged as the 
text-book of the British infantry 
down to the times within the me- 
mory of men still alive. How, 
prior to the appearance of this 
book, three or four battalions could 
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have been brought to act harmoni- 
ously together on parade, we find 
it difficult to conceive. No two of 
them, in all probability, had gone 
through the same routine of drill, 
or were accustomed to the same 
words of command, because, hav- 
ing no authorised treatise to refer 
to, every officer at the head of 
a regiment followed, in both in- 
stances, the bent of his own fancy. 
The acceptance of the eighteen 
manceuvres put an end to this 
state of things, and led, not long 
afterwards, to the compilation of 
cognate manuals for the use of 
cavalry and artillery. 

At the period to which we 
allude, Prussia stood towards other 
nations pretty much in the same 
relation in which she stands at the 
present moment. She might not 
be then, as she unquestionably is 
now, the foremost military power 
in Europe; but the excellency of 
her system was universally ad- 
mitted, and, as far as circumstances 
would allow, adopted by all her 
neighbours. No doubt Prussia fell, 
after a while, from her high estate. 
Her great king died, and the 
soldiers trained in his school looked 
no farther ahead than to keep 
things exactly in the state in which 
he had left them. But as time 
moves on there is no standing still 
in the art of war more than in any 
other art, and the wild rush of 
troops, improvised amid the hurri- 
cane of the first French Revolution, 
and directed by the genius of 
Napoleon, swept aside, on the fatal 
field of Jena, the well-dressed lines 
which continued to move with as 
much precision aud deliberation 
as if Frederick himself had been 
there to dress them. Prussia’s 
fall was, however, temporary only. 
The military instinct of her sons 
was never more clearly manifest- 
ed than by the skill wherewith, in 
the darkest hour of her humiliation, 


she prepared herself for a renewal 
of the struggle; and now once 
more victorious. in two great wars, 
she stands forth the model on 
which, in all that appertains to the 
constitution and management of 
armies, other Powers endeavour to 
build up their systems of military 
administration. 

Among the Powers which pro- 
fess to hold the Prussian system 
in profound respect England is 
conspicuous. Some thirty years 
ago cr thereabouts, as we showed 
in a former article, she took France 
as her model. This was natural 
enough. She thought of Prussia 
at that time only as the Power 
which, fighting single-handed, had 
gone down before the might of 
France, and which never could 
have retrieved the disaster of 
Ligny but for the stubborn valour 
of British troops at Waterloo. 
British troops, moreover, had 
fought side by side with those of 
France in the Crimea; and though 
not indisposed to think of her own 
soldiers as individually superior to 
those of her ally, she was induced, 
by contemplating the absolute 
muddle into which her own sys- 
tem of administration had fallen, 
to regard that of her ally as per- 
fect. Hence her imitation of the 
Intendance and other institutions 
which France had matured under 
the First Empire, and which under 
the Second became utterly worth- 
less, because of the corruption 
which prevailed in every depart- 
ment of the State. But the war 
of 1870 effectually dispelled this 
illusion, and sent England back 
a more devoted admirer than ever 
to her first love. Once more Prus- 
sia became to her a military model 
to be copied, and the constitution 
of her army, as settled by the great 
Duke of Wellington, underwent a 
change. Short service, followed 


by a fixed term in the reserve, 
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took the place of enlistment for 
twelve years, with the right to 
serve on for a pension. Infantry 
regiments lost their time-honoured 
numerical designation, and linked 
by pairs, with militia battalions 
superadded, became territorial regi- 
ments, to feed which with recruits 
some sixty or seventy depot-cen- 
tres were called into existence, 
with their expensive staff and al- 
together inadequate barrack ac- 
commodation. ‘That these changes, 
superinduced upon the abolition of 
purchase, cost, and must continue 
to cost, the country vast sums of 
money, cannot be denied ; yet as 
little, in our opinion, can it be 
denied that the most important 
of them, as recently modified, are 
changes for the better. Unfor- 
tunately, however, their practical 
effect for good has been consider- 
ably marred by the apparent deter- 
mination of successive Govern- 
ments not to follow the Prussian 
lead in higher matters. There, 
every man who has a share, 
whether high or low, in military 
administration, is master of the 
part assigned to him. Here, it is 
scarcely too much to say that in 
the constitution of the office where- 
in the business of militery adminis- 
tration is carried on, every square 
man seems to have been thrust 
into a round hole, and every round 
man into a square hole. 

When we call to mind under 
whose auspices the reorganisation 
of the British army was originally 
taken in hand, our wonder ought 
perhaps to be rather that the 
blunders committed were so few 
than so many. Nota member of 
Lord Palmerston’s Administration 
knew anything whatever of mili- 
tary matters. They had tried 
their hands in various offices con- 
nected with military administra- 
tion, and having shamefully failed, 
were ready to act on the sugges- 
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tions of any one who appeared to 
know more of the subject than 
themselves. If it were not almost 
too absurd to be possible, we 
should be inclined to say, that 
the Committee to whom was in- 
trusted the duty of drawing up a 
plan, took for their guide certain 
letters which appeared in the 
‘Times,’ under the signature of 
‘¢Emeritus,”’ and grossly misapplied 
them. Be this, however, as it 
may, the tax-payer knows to his 
cost to how many choppings and 
changes the product of the Com- 
mittee’s labours was subjected, 
before the army could be landed 
in the administrative mess from 
which, let us hope, it has now 
some chance to be delivered. 
What could statesmen like Lord 
Panmure know of the constitu- 
tional relations between the Crown 
and the Parliament in connection 
with the army? Howcould better- 
informed men than he—Mr Sidney 
Herbert, for example, and Lord 
Cardwell—be expected to subor- 
dinate to the military necessities 
of the country the exaggerated 
notions of the privileges of Par- 
liament in which they had been 
brought up? ‘The constitution, as 
successive reforms in the con- 
stituency had remodelled it, was 
constantly before their eyes, and 
they shrank from exciting the 
jealousy of the House of Commons - 
by the faintest appearance of seem- 
ing to place the military above 
or on a level with the civil ele- 
ment, even in the War Office itself. 
The removal of the Commander-in- 
Chief and his staff from St James’s 
Park to Pall Mall was the prac- 
tical illustration of a boast which 
one of Lord Cardwell’s success- 
ors was heard to utter when a 
question relating to some newly 
acquired privilege by the Horse 
Guards came under discussion: 
‘‘Let them keep it. They are 
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nothing more now than a branch 
of my office. I can easily stop 
them if they venture to abuse it.” 
Having thus shown how the 
close relations between the Prus- 
sian and English armies origin- 
ated, and the use to which the 
framers of our present military 
constitution turned their know- 
ledge, we go on to describe the 
military arrangements in which 
they respectively culminated. And 
first, as to the conditions under 
which standing armies exist in the 
two nations. Both profess to be, 
and to a great extent are, consti- 
tutional countries. The head of 
the State is in each, nominally, the 
head of the army, and the elective 
chambers in both vote the supplies 
necessary for the army’s subsist- 
ence. But here the parallel be- 
tween them comes to anend. The 
British House of Commons requires 
a detailed account of the purpose 


to which each separate sum is to 
be applied, and accepts or reduces, 
or it may be, in some instances, 
refuses one or another altogether ; 
and above all, limits the time over 
which the grant shall run to a 


single year. The Prussian — or 
rather, let us say the German — 
Parliament exercises no such con- 
trolling power. Whatever the ex- 
ecutive may pronounce necessary 
for keeping the army efficient, 
that the House of Representatives 
cannot refuse to grant. It tried 
not long ago to fight a constitu- 
tional battle on another ground, 
avowedly with a view to establish 
a principle still more stringent. 
It refused to accept a _ budget 
which should hold good for seven 
years, though ready to vote the 
amount required of it for a single 
year. The refusal served no other 
purpose than to settle the term of 
its own existence. The Parliament 
was dissolved; and the electors, 
having no Bill of Rights to appeal 
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to, sent back to Berlin represen- 
tatives by whom the supplies 
were immediately voted in the 
terms laid down for their guidance 
by Prince Bismarck. 

We come next to the means by 
which in the two countries the 
armies are recruited—viz., con- 
scription in one, and voluntary 
enlistment in the other. And here 
we may as well give the reasons 
which induce us to notice at some 
length this well-beaten subject. 
Our countrymen in general, andan 
able contributor to this Magazine in 
particular, speak of conscription 
as an arrangement hateful to all 
who are liable to it, and to the 
country in which it prevails more 
expensive than voluntary enlist- 
ment. Such is not the opinion of 
the writer of this paper on either 
limb of the problem. Doubtless 
the Germans, like every other 
civilised people, would rejoice if 
an age of universal peace could 
be inaugurated; and _ individuals 
among them may, and _ probably 
do, grudge the interruption to 
private business which the sudden 
call to perform a public duty 
may occasion. But every German 
knows that to serve a stated time 
in the ranks is what his country 
requires at his hands, and he ac- 
cepts the situation, and never 
more cheerfully than when war is 
either impending or in progress. 
Moreover, the universal incidence 
of the burden, if such it must be 
called, alike on rich and poor, on 
the great as well as on the lowly, 
gives to it a character which can- 
not attach to such a system as 
ours. The German, when he puts 
on the imperial uniform, becomes 
at once a representative of the 
greatness of the fatherland. His 
garb is a dress of honour which, 
whether it be worn by a field- 
marshal or a private, commands 
for him public respect wherever he 
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goes. It gains for the wearer ready 
access to theatres and other places 
of public amusement, and to the 
best places in them, if he can afford 
to pay for them. So likewise, in 
private life, his uniform is a sure 
passport into the best of the social 
circles to which he naturally be- 
longs. Now let no one undervalue 
the importance of these privileges. 
The charm of life does not consist 
in the possession of wealth and 
station. The man who earns his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, 
assuming the bread to be sufficient, 
is just as happy in his own station, 
if respected and esteemed by all 
who know him, as the doctor of 
his village, or, it may be, his own 
employer. 

And so it is with the peasant 
German soldier. His position may 
bring with it certain inconvenien- 
ces to which his friends in civil 
life are not exposed ; but for these, 
compensation is made by the re- 
spect in which he is everywhere 
held, and the privileges which his 
uniform commands for him. Now 
look to what occurs under similar 
circumstances in England. What- 
ever may be the immediate motive 
of his enlistment, whether a mo- 
mentary caprice, or some less 
creditable cause, the act itself is 
looked upon in his own circle as 
a degradation. We are not, in- 
deed, quite so unreasoning in this 
matter as our fathers were. The 
boy’s parents still, it is believed, 
regard their soldier-son as a lost 
creature, and for a while at least 
are ashamed of him when he comes 
home on furlough, even if the 
breast of his tunic be adorned with 
a medal. But they get no en- 
couragement in their delusion 
now, as was formerly the case, 
from those who ought to have 
known better, and learn by degrees 
first to submit to the inevitable, 
and by-and-by, perhaps, to be 
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proud rather than otherwise of 
their young hero. Whether the 
Queen’s uniform ensures for its 
wearer creditable associations in 
his native place we cannot pretend 
to say, but this we do know—that 
elsewhere it operates in a decidedly 
opposite direction. It is not very 
long ago since a non-commissioned 
officer in the Household Cavalry, 
who presumed to enter the coffee- 
room of a Windsor hotel wearing 
the uniform of his regiment, was 
ordered by the innkeeper to with- 
draw, his presence being distaste- 
ful to the travelling bagmen by 
whom the house was chiefly fre- 
quented. And simultaneously a 
private in the Foot Guards was 
told at the door of the National 
Gallery that admission to such 
places as that ‘‘ was not for the 
likes of he.’”’ We hope and believe 
that a change for the better is be- 
ginning to manifest itself among 
the lower order of our middle 
classes. We read in local news- 
papers of friendly intercourse car- 
ried on between the families of 
tradesmen in country towns and 
those of the non-commissioned 
officers quartered among them: 
and without doubt the more gen- 
erous spirit in which dicipline 
is maintained in the ranks will 
in time break down the prejudice 
which has too long cut off the 
private from seeking his compan- 
ions in civil society elsewhere than 
among the most degraded of its 
members. But how long will it be 
before the voluntarily enlisted man 


‘shall hold his head as high as the 


conscript, who, whether he hail 
from the cottage, or the shop, or 
the mansion of a Von, is treated, 
wherever he goes, as one of the 
élite of Prussia’s sons? 

Another reason why the con- 
scription is not regarded in Ger- 
many as the intolerable nuisance 
which Englishmen assume it to be 
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is this. The Imperial Government 
reserves for meritorious soldiers 
every civil function in the State 
of which the retired veteran is 
competent to discharge the duties. 
The War Office, the Post-Office, 
the entine railway svstem, of which 
it has cleverly managed to secure 
the monopoly, are manned—the 
two former largely, the last exclu- 
sively—by soldiers of good service. 
No doubt the veterans thus pro- 
vided for make up but a fraction 
of the thousands who pass through 
the ranks; but the moral effect 
upon the embodied force is excel- 
lent, and by no means the least so 
on the great majority who return, 
on the completion of their three 
years in the ranks, to the trades 
or other occupations into which 
they had‘previously been initiated. 
For no difficulty stands in the way 
of their taking the place in civil 
life which naturally belongs to 
them. Where all alike are subject 
to the same conditions, neither his 
temporary absence from the trade 
or the shop, nor his liability while 
in the service to be called out 
again, stands in any man’s way to 
employment. If he be sober and 
trustworthy, his old employer is 
well pleased to see him take again 
his former place. If he be the 
reverse of this, he falls back into 
the throng of discontented loafers 
from which the conscription had 
for a brief space withdrawn him, 
and of whom there are in Germany, 
as well as in England and else- 
where, a great deal too many. 
Look now to the position of the 
English youth whom the recruit- 
ing-sergeant has persuaded to take 
voluntary service in a crack regi- 
ment. During the seven or eight 
years in which he follows the 
colours he is, so far as physical 
comforts are concerned, perhaps 
better off than the German soldier. 
His pay is better, his food is better, 


his lodging and clothing are both 
better; and though liable to be 
sent to India or to one or other of 
the colonies, his condition in either, 
barring the chances of climate, is 
quite as agreeable, perhaps in some 
respects more agreeable, than at 
home. But the day comes when, 
regardless of the future, he claims 
to Le passed into the reserve; and 
into the reserve, with four or five 
and twenty pounds to his credit, 
he goes. In ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, this sum of money, 
which he was expected to lay out 
in setting himself up in some re- 
spectable line of business, is spent 
in drink. He then, and only then, 
begins to look about for employ- 
ment, and finds every door at which 
he knocks closed against him. Nor 
is his more prudent comrade in 
much better plight. Employers 
of labour in this country are shy 
of taking up with reservists under 
any circumstance. The drunkard 
they reject at once, on the ob- 
vious grounds that he cannot be 
trusted. The sober man, however 
excellent his character, is under 
engagements which may at any 
moment carry him back to the 
ranks, and the thrifty capitalist 
considers that this incident is 
just as likely as not to occur at 
the moment most inconvenient to 
himself. He therefore declines to 
take into his service one whom he 
would otherwise be delighted to 
engage, and so the good man, like 
the bad, is thrown upon his own 


_resources, for no other reason than 


that he had given eight of the best 
years of his life to the service of 
an ungrateful country. For not 
to him, because of his merits as 
a soldier, are places in our public 
offices or on railways open. If he 
aspire to reach the former, he must 
submit to a competitive examina- 
tion on subjects with which in his 
boyhood he may have been famil- 
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iar, but which years spent in 
camps and quarters have blotted 
from his memory. If he apply 
for the latter, he must keep dark 
concerning those portions of his 

st life, which in any other quar- 
ter of the globe than England would 
most surely tellin his favour. 

The result of all this is to 
retard, if it do not positively put 
a stop to, the growing respect for 
the army as an honourable calling, 
which had begun of late to be dis- 
cernible. When the young peasant 
sees the man whom as a child he 
remembers to have come back to 
the village covered with decora- 
tions and flush of money, reduced, 
even if it be through his own mis- 
conduct, to beggary, and every- 
where looked down upon, he nat- 
urally thinks twice before he %can 
make up his mind to put faith 
in the Government advertisements 
which meet his eye in the local 
newspaper. And to this, accord- 
ing to official reports, the great 
bulk of our reservists come. For 
admirable as is the commissionaire 
movement, which the army owes to 
the zeal and energy of Sir Edward 
Walter, its influence is not, we fear, 
felt where it is most needed. Pen- 
sioners and men discharged, whe- 
ther by purchase or through failing 
health, find under him the means 
of an honest livelihood. For the 
thousands whom the handling of 
reserved pay lured into the reserve 
he cannot find openings; and else- 
where, as we have just shown, they 
look for openings in vain. 

But granting all this to be the 
case, is it not the fact that the 
withdrawal from remunerative la- 
bour of four or five hundred thou- 
sand able-bodied men costs Ger- 
many a great deal more than Eng- 
land spends on the voluntary 
enlistment of something like two 
hundred thousand ? Were Germany 
athinly peopled country in which ° 


the working classes .were at a pre- 
mium, the case might be so; but 
the population of Germany is not 
only not scant, it is excessive. Of 
this we need no more conclusive 
proof than is afforded by the pre- 
valence of socialism in the great 
towns, the frequent strikes among 
the vperatives, and the general con- 
dition of the peasantry. The Gov- 
ernment therefore, which, by a ju- 
dicious distribution of taxation, 
relieves the labour market of half a 
million of superfluous hands, so far 
from impoverishing the state, takes 
the only course open to governments, 
of contributing to its general well- 
being by distributing more equally 
than could by any other means be 
done, the aggregate wealth of the 
nation among all classes. The 
British Government arrives, no 
doubt, at the same end, though by 
a somewhat different process; and 
so we come at last to a comparative 
estimate of the moneys actually 
laid out by Germany on the one 
hand, in the enrolment of her 
army by conscription—by England 
on the other, in her system of 
voluntary enlistment. And in 
spite of such high authorities 
as General Brackenbury and our 
brother contributor, we are con- 
vinced that Germany will prove to 
be the more economical manager of 
the two. 

Are we, then, contending that 
the Minister of War would do well 
in trying to substitute conscription 
for voluntary enlistment in this 
country? Surely not. What- 
ever we may think of the compara- 
tive merit of the two systems, as 
they affect both the public and in- 
dividuals, we know too well the 
force of English prejudice ever to 
commit ourselves to any proposal 
of the kind. Indeed, the condi- 
tions of England and Germany are 
in all respects so dissimilar, that 
the adoption of the German method 
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of recruitment, except ina very 
modified form, would with us be 
improper, were it even possible, 
which for the present it is not. 
Wherefore, till we meet with some 
terrible disaster—which may hea- 
ven avert—we arrive at the conclu- 
sion that in this respect also, the 
lines of our model cannot be even 
partially followed. 

Having settled these points to 
our own satisfaction, we proceed to 
consider what the two countries re- 
spectively do with their soldiers in 
time of peace, in order to ensure 
that as an army they shall be ready 
for war, let it come when it may. 

What Germany does with her 
soldiers in time of peace, in order 
to be ready for war, is this. She 
divides the empire into military 
districts or provinces — such as 
Brandenburg, Wiirtemberg, and 
so forth—within the territorial 
limits of each of which she estab- 
lishes an army-corps, an epitome in 
every respect of the collective force 
of the empire, when called upon 
for any reason to concentrate. The 
army-corps consists of two divisions 
of infantry, the division of two 
brigades, the brigade of two regi- 
ments, and the regiment of one 
depot and two active battalions. 
To these are added in due propor- 
tions cavalry, artillery, engineers, 
and chasseurs, as well as commis- 
sariat, medical, and other necessary 
non-combatant staff. 

The privates of the army-corps 
are all levied from the district or 
province after which it is named, 
with the solitary exception of the 
newly acquired district of Alsace- 
Lorraine. Every batch of recruits 
is regimented as much as possible, 
on joining, with men of their own 
town or village, and never, except 
in time of war and a possible mus- 
ter elsewhere for annual manceu- 

vres, are carried beyond the limits 
of their own province. The peace 


establishment of the corps num- 
bers, roughly speaking, rather more 
than one-half of what it amounts to 
in war. Thus the company, which 
in quiet times comprises one hun- 
dred and twenty-five rank and file, 
expands, when danger threatens, in- 
to two hundred and fifty. Four of 
these companies make up a battal- 
ion, which is officered by one lieut. 
colonel, one major, four captains, 
all mounted, and eight subalterns; 
while the regiment with its three 
battalions has a full colonel at its 
head. The third or depot battalion 
serves, on the breaking out of hos- 
tilities, to keep the other two com- 
plete—the Landwehr or militia, 
consisting of men who have served 
both in the active army and the 
reserve, being at the same time, 
if ecessary, embodied. 

The military district contains 
within itself all the appliances re- 
quired to fit the army-corps for 
taking the field. The guns neces- 
sary to raise the batteries of artil- 
lery to a war strength are all stored 
and at hand. So are waggons, har- 
ness, small-arms, clothing, ammuni- 
tion, medical stores, accoutrements 
—everything, in short, which is 
necessary to make an army efficient ; 
while of horses belonging to far- 
mers and others, a register is kept, 
in order that, when the need arises, 
as many may be requisitioned as 
circumstances shall demand. It is 
worthy of note that in such neces- 
saries as uniforms and shoes, each 
regiment keeps itself complete. The 
cloth and leather are supplied in 
bulk by the central authorities, 
and are made up at the regiment, 
each of which has a competent 
number of tailors and shoemakers 
enrolled in the several battalions. 
Helmets are purchased from private 
firms, and shirts and other under- 
clothing are sewn by the wives 
of non-commissioned officers and 
privates. 
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An army-corps equipped for war 
consists of from thirty-five to forty 
thousand men in all. The com- 


batants rarely exceed thirty-five’ 


thousand, and here and there fall 
below that strength. In peace, 
twenty-four or twenty-five thou- 
sand may be taken to represent 
the entire command, of which 
the affairs are managed by the 
following functionaries: First 
comes the commandant—a full 
general, with a colonel as chief of 
the staff; next two staff officers, 
—majors or captains answering 
in some respects to our deputy- 
adjutant and quartermaster-gene- 
ral; then three aides-de-camp, like- 
wise captains or majors, who wait 
upon the general, and carry his 
orders; and finally, an intendant 
—or, as we should say, a commis- 
sary-general—either a civilian or 
a military officer en retraite; four 
commissaries, similarly situated ; 
one lawyer, or deputy-judge ad- 
vocate; two medical officers; and 
one chaplain. 

The divisions, of which there are 
two, are officered respectively by 


, a lieut.-general, having under him 


one staff officer, one aide-de-camp, 
one medical officer, one lawyer, and 
two chaplains—to whom a third is 
added, if Roman Catholics be nu- 
merous in the division. The com- 
mander of a brigade has only one 
staff officer to assist him, and with 
him, as well as with his superiors, 
the establishment which suffices in 
time of peace is not enlarged in 
time of war. 

Of the combatant staff of the 
regiment we have already spoken. 
The gentlemen composing it man- 
age all the ordinary details of 
paying and subsisting the men, 
and send in their accounts to be 
audited at the central office in 
Potsdam, which audits and con- 
trols all public expenditure in 
Prussia, whether for military or 


civil purposes. If indeed the 
gross sum allowed for regimental 
purposes prove for any reason in- 
sufficient, the War Office, which 
settles that point, is applied to, 
and either grants or refuses an 
increase according to  circum- 
stances. But it has nothing to 
do with revising and checking pay- 
lists, and suchlike, all of which 
are dealt with in the central audit 
office in Potsdam. 

The medical staff of the regi- 
ment—for every regiment has its 
own doctors—consists of four sur- 
geons; one having military rank 
as captain, and three as lieutenants. 
The captain-doctor superintends 
and is responsible for the health 
of the whole regiment; the other 
three are attached, each to a 
separate battalion. But besides 
these, there is in every garrison a 
doctor whose special business it 
is to look after non-regimental 
patients. These all alike draw 
their medicines from the garrison 
hospitals in time of peace. In 
war-time, medicines follow the 
progress of the field force. 

It will be seen that an organisa- 
tion of this kind enables military 
business to be carried on with 
great regularity, and at compar- 
atively moderate expense. We 
look next to the constitution of 
the body on which rests the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that nothing 
shall be wanting to render perfect 
the efficiency of every army-corps, 
whether acting alone, or in con- 
junction with others. And we 
are thus carried to Berlin, where 
we find the following machinery 
in full work. 

First we see the Emperor the 
acknowledged generalissimo of the 
entire military force of Germany. 
He gathers round him a sort of 
military cabinet, of which Count von 
Moltke isthe chief. It is composed 
of acertain number of officers, all 
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trained under Moltke’s eye, and, 
except in financial matters, is en- 
tirely independent of the War 
Office. The council in question, 
corresponding in many respects to 
our Intelligence Department, has 
nothing to say directly to the dis- 
cipline, the military training, or 
supply of the trcops. These, as we 
shall presently explain, are matters 
attended to by the War Office. 
Nevertheless, no orders referring 
to them, or to strategy or tactics, 
though signed by the War Min- 
ister, is ever issued without being 
first submitted to Moltke for con- 
sideration. In few words, Moltke, 
in time of war, is the adviser in 
strategy and tactics of the Em- 
peror. In time of peace he trains 
officers for service on the staff, of 
whom every commander of a corps 
and of a division, every inspector- 
general of artillery and of en- 
gineers, has one or more placed 
under him. The residue, consisting 
of the most experienced and intel- 
ligent of the body, constitute the 
war council, which, amid other 
duties, has it in charge to work 
out plans of mobilisation and cam- 
paigning, besides keeping the Em- 
peror conversant with all that goes 
on in the way of war preparations 
in every country of Europe. 

We come now to the War Office, 
properly so called, which is told off 
into two branches—one the mili- 
tary, the other the administrative 
branch. The military branch deals 
with recruiting, organisation, mo- 
bilisation, military education, re- 
ligion, law, artillery, engineering, 
arms, and ammunition. It con- 
cerns itself with these items only 
thus far that it determines the 
scale on which they are generally 
to be provided, and the amount of 
money to be laid out upon them. 
The working out of all details con- 
nected with this central scheme 
is left to the staff of the several 
corps d’armée. The administrative 





branch attends in like manner to 
the pay, the clothing, and the 
horsing of the army, to hospital 
necessaries, to barracks, to the 
providing in stock of guns and 
small-arms — to everything, in 
short, which connects the office 
with the trade and manufacturing 
industries of the country. For the 
bulk of her artillery, Prussia con- 
tracts with the house of Krupp. 
Her small-arms, and the ammuni- 
tion required for them, are mainly 
turned out in three Government 
factories—one in Spandow, another 
in Dantzic, the third in Erfurt. 
There, and wherever else technical 
skill is necessary, civilians are at 
the head of the concern. ‘The 
duty of inspecting and passing 
into the service the articles when 
completed devolves on military 
officers. 

As the military Cabinet advises 
and reports to the Emperor, so the 
staff officers attached to corps’ com- 
manders and the other generals, 
advise with their chiefs, and report 
regularly to headquarters. By 
these means uniformity of system 
is maintained in the several army- 
corps, while the Emperor and his 
council are kept acquainted with 
all that goes on in every province 
of the empire. Thus the council 
is enabled to make arrangements 
for mobilisation at the shortest 
notice, and having a_ thorough 
knowledge of the state of prepa- 
ration in which neighbouring coun- 
tries happen to be, settles the line 
of action to be taken, whether it 
be offensive or defensive, as soon 
as war is declared. 

It is worthy of remark that, ex- 
cept where purely civil business is 
transacted—such as barrack accom- 
modation, the discussion of legal 
questions, the issue of pay, the pro- 
viding of rations for the men and 
forage for the horses, law and re- 
ligion—every department of the 
German War Office is presided 
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over by asoldier. The chief clerks 
are almost all military officers ; the 
junior clerksor writers, non commis- 
sioned officers. The Minister of War 
himself, and his representative at 
the head of the military branch, 
are both general officers of recog- 
nised experience and ability, and 
though nominally responsible to 
Parliament, are neither of them 
subject to removal on a change of 
Ministry. In a word, the first 
object of Prussian policy is to 
provide the country with an army 
thoroughly organised in time of 
peace, and capabie of rapid devel- 
opment on a threatening of war— 
having every appliance needful to 
efficiency ready at hand, and the 
entire railway communication to 
the country at the absolute dis- 
posal of the Government. To the 
minutest particular, the example 
set by Prussia in these respects 
has been followed in all the con- 
federate States which make up the 
Empire. Munich and Dresden 
have each its War Office modelled 
on that which has its seat at Ber- 
lin. Their army-corps, divisions, 
and regiments are constructed and 
managed on similar lines with those 
of Prussia; and the staff-officers 
connected with them, as they are 
trained in Von Moltke’s school, so 
they report, as their Prussian com- 
rades do, to the great military 
council in Berlin. It is the most 
perfect military system the modern 
world has seen, to the perfection 
of which the war of 1870 and its 
results largely contributed. For 
with the enormous indemnity 
wrung from France, Germany was 
enabled to put all her fortified 
places in a complete state of repair, 
to fill her arsenal with guns, car- 
triages, and ammunition, and her 
stores with all things needed for 
supplying whatever else her great 
army might require; so that now, 
the drain to which she is exposed 
goes no further than to make good 
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whatever deficiency the wear and. 
tear of peace consumption may 
occasion. 

To one or two comparatively un- 
important points we have made no 
reference, and we refer to them 
now, only because of the evident 
disinclination of our own War 
Office to give military rank to other 
than combatant officers. The med- 
ical department in Germany is dif- 
ferently dealt with. The chief 
medical officer at headquarters has 
the substantive rank of lieutenant- 
general. The head of the depart- 
ment in an army-corps ranks as 
colonel ; of a division, as lieutenant- 
colonel; of a brigade, as major. 
Prussia has likewise its chaplain- 
general in Berlin, who is at once 
the King’s chaplain and a Superin- 
tendent—a rank, as we need scarce- 
ly state, corresponding, as far as 
circumstances will allow, with a 
bishop among us. It is not quite 
clear to us how in this respect in- 
tendants are dealt with; but that 
they, too, have a place in the mili- 
tary hierarchy can scarcely be 
doubted, though in speaking of 
them as either civilians or military 
officers en retraite, we may have 
led our readers to arrive at a 
different conclusion. 

Our readers, we trust, will have 
been able to follow the necessarily 
condensed account which alone the 
space at our disposal enables us to 
give of the German system of mili- 
tary administration. Of our own 
system as it was, and as, at the 
moment of our writing, it still is, 
it would be the merest waste of 
time were we to attempt a de- 
scription. All that is necessary 
to say about it has been well said 
already by the witnesses whom the 
several committees appointed to in- 
quire fragmentally into its modus 
operandi called upon to enlighten 
them. A War Office in London, 
presided over by a civilian minis- 
ter, who comes and goes with every 
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change in the fersonnel of the 
Cabinet, wherein the military 
element is scarcely recognised as 
having any voice in the decisions 
at which it may arrive, under- 
takes to provide an army which 
shall suffice, not only to make 
Great Britain respected on the 
Continent, but tu guard against 
attack on any one of her trans- 
marine dependencies which lie 
scattered over every sea and under 
every climate in the world. That 
she has thus far escaped the many 
dangers which from time to time 
threatened her can be attributed, 
under God, to two causes, the lapse 
of either of which would be fol- 
lowed by the immediate disruption 
of her empire. First, she is the 
richest nation in the world, an 
advantage which less wealthy na- 
tions are prone to overestimate ; 
and next, her navy is, or was, the 
most powerful navy afloat, and is 
still held in profound respect in 
every quarter of the globe. Now 
riches proverbially make wings for 
themselves and flee away. Let the 
fiscal policy for which she is in- 
debted to Mr Cobden continue a 
few years longer, and Mr Glad- 
stone’s efforts to set up independent 
legislatures in Dublin and Edin- 
burgh prove successful, and Brit- 
ain, if she still retain the name, 
will become the poorest country in 
Europe. Then of what use to her 
will be a navy, no matter by what 
glorious traditions surrounded, 
which she cannot afford to put in 
line of battle, because she knows 
very well how incapable she has 
become of either following up a 
great success or repairing a dis- 
aster? ‘These are, indeed, contin- 
gencies to which we do not care to 
look forward, yet they are not im- 
possible. But whether possible or 
not, it is, in our opinion, well that 
Mr Stanhope has taken in hand 
the task of remodelling his depart- 
ment; and if we offer for his con- 


sideration a few suggestions calcu- 
lated, as we conceive, to render his 
plan more complete, he will not, 
we trust, regard the proceeding 
as either hostile or uncalled for. 
The division of the office into 
two branches — which may be 
taken as in line with the admin- 
istrative and military branches of 
the War Office in Berlin—is good, 
as far as it goes. And his pro- 
posal that from time to time the 
heads of the several departments 
shall meet, under his presidency, 
for purposes of consultation, is 
in theory excellent. It was thus 
that the Ordnance Office, when 
Masters-General like the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir George Mur- 
ray presided over its destinies, 
used to embue their civilian subor- 
dinates with military knowledge, 
and so kept the machine in thorough 
gear, without any unnecessary ex- 
travagance. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, we have no Duke of Welling- 
ton now, nor even a Sir George 
Murray, to preside over the con- 
sultative meetings which are to 
decide all doubtful questions; and 
however able as a statesman the 
civilian chairman may be, his 
decisions will carry no moral 
weight with them, if by any 
chance they run counter to the 
opinions of his military advisers. 
Surely, then, it is desirable, having 
gone so far side by side with our 
tecognised instructor in the mili- 
tary art, to take yet another step, 
and since we are determined not 
to have a War Minister who has 
any knowledge of war and its re- 
quirements, to help him as far as 
we can by converting our present 
Intelligence Department into some 
such military cabinet as exercises 
so much and such valuable influ- 
ence in guiding the general course 
of military affairs in Berlin. And 
do not let it be said that this 
arrangement has actually been 
effected in the scheme as explained 
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by Mr Stanhope to the House of 
Commons. As we read his speech, 
it appears that on the Adjutant- 
General, already the most hard- 
worked official in the War Office, 
is to be thrown the control of 
a body which, to be of real use, 
ought to work under the guid- 
ance of a special chief, who, be- 
ing master of his art, can, be- 
sides advising the War Minister, 
superintend the professional edu- 
cation of officers ambitious of 
serving on the staff. If, indeed, 
the present Adjutant-General pre- 
fer the office held by Von Moltke 
in the German army to that which 
he now holds in our own, there 
is no good reason why the post 
should not be conferred upon him. 
But to force upon him the two, look- 
ing to the extent and variety of 
the duties which as Adjutant-Gen- 
eral he is called upor to discharge, 
must inevitably end in one of two 
ways. Either he will muddle 
both functions in ‘the vain attempt 
to master their details, or he will 
subside into a mere figurehead of 
a ship, which an officer inferior in 
rank to himself practically directs. 
Besides, what has an adjutant- 
general in the field to do with the 
work of gaining intelligence of the 
enemy’s dispositions, or the choice 
of routes to be followed in an ad- 
vance or a retreat, or the nature 
of the ground to be taken up for 
attack or defence? All these are 
matters in which the Quarter- 
master-General is concerned, and 
all these come precisely under the 
control of the officer who aspires 
to become the English Moltke. 

It is not, however, exclusively 
for these reasons that we venture 
to press upon the Secretary of State 
for War the further expansion of 
his scheme of War Office reorgani- 
sation. Lord Palmerston saw 
further into the future than the 
world gave him credit for, when he 
proposed to bring the Crown into 





more direct connection with the 
army than was the case even in 
his day. He erred in suggesting 
the revival of the office of King’s 
Secretary; but he clearly foresaw, 
what we now recognise to our 
regret and disgust, the undue 
interference with the minutest 
details of army matters by a 
House of Commons elected by 
manhood suffrage. In like manner 
we now see the wisdom of the 
great Duke’s proposal, that Prince 
Albert should take his place at the 
Horse Guards and become Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The proposal 
was declined, and perhaps wisely 
declined, taking into account the 
state of public opinion at the time. 
But the times are changed, and a 
better-advised move in the direc- 
tion contemplated both by Lord 
Palmerston and the Duke of Wel- 
lington would now, we believe, be 
hailed with satisfaction by every 
well-instructed politician, whether 
Whig or Tory. It is in favour of 
this move that we recommend to 
Mr Stanhope’s notice the creation 
of a great Military Council, quali- 
fied to give advice to the Secretary 
of State for War, which shall form 
a component part of neither branch 
of the reformed War Office, though 
subject, of course, to himself. 

In Germany, where the council 
works so well, the salique law 
prevails. The great council is 
thus the direct adviser of the 
Crown, as the Crown is the direct 
Commander-in-Chief of the German 
army. With us a special Com- 
mander-in-Chief, intermediate be- 
tween the Crown and the army, is 
a mecessity, so long as the crown 
is worn by a lady. And because 
of this necessity it is most desir- 
able that the office of Commander- 
in-Chief should always be held by 
a prince of the blood. But we 
will go a little further. When the 
day comes, as come it must, when 
the present popular Commander-in- 
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Chief shall vacate the office, the 
heir-apparent to the Crown ought 
at once to take his place. He will 
take it, however, not merely as 
representing a sovereign whom the 
accident of her sex incapacitates 
from heading her troops in the 
field, but as the nearest in succes- 
sion to that place in the social 
arrangements of the republic to 
which the constitution has _in- 
trusted the command of the forces 
of the realm, whether by sea or 
land. It is not necessary that 
a Commander-in-Chief so circum- 
stanced should be a master in the 
art of war. The brave old Ger- 
man Emperor, though he has seen 
much fighting, never pretended to 
be a general. He fought in the 
war of liberation against France 
as a subaltern. He left to Moltke 
the strategical and tactical arrange- 
ments which crushed the might 
of Prussia’s hereditary enemy, 
while sharing personally in the 
latest contest of the two great 
Powers for ascendancy in Europe. 
So likewise it might, and perhaps 
generally speaking would be, with 
the head of the British empire. 
He need not be, like the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, a born leader of 
men. But with such a council to 
advise him as directs the military 
policy of the German Emperor, the 
interference of the House of Com- 
mons in petty details would be put 
a stop to, while the absolute con- 
trol of Parliament over all ques- 
tions of finance would, through 
the responsibility of the Secretary 
of State for War, remain exactly 
as it does at present. 

The creation of such a council 
need not interfere in any. way with 
the practical working of either 
branch ofthe War Office. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s personal staff 
would carry on the routine business 
committed to it, each member in 
his own department, while in the 
civil branch the work of adminis- 
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tration was carefully and system- 
atically attended to. We deceive 
ourselves, however, if changes in 
the organisation of the army itself, 
tending more or less to decentralis- 
ation, and the consequent diminu- 
tion of labour at headquarters 
and consequent expense every- 
where, would not soon follow. 
At present every requisition, be 
it for ever so trifling an article, 
comes to Pall Mall from all parts 
of the empire, India alone excepted. 
All the details of expenditure, 
whether on men or material, pour 
in to the same place, there to be 
examined over again and audited. 
Now we are not prepared to say 
that with an army like ours, at once 
numerically so weak and so widely 
scattered, it is possible to adopt in 
wholesale the organisation which 
prevails in Germany, yet some 
move forward in that direction 
might surely be attempted, if not 
nearer home, at all events in 
Ireland, and such foreign garri- 
sons as Gibraltar and Malta. In- 
deed we do not see why an attempt 
should not be made to render 
Portsmouth and Plymouth, and 


possibly Edinburgh, the head- 
quarters of army-corps for ad- 
ministrative purposes. To be sure 


the constant shifting of regiments 
and batteries from one home quar- 
ter to another must seriously inter- 
fere with such an arrangement, if 
the practice be adhered to. But 
why should it be adhered to? Long 
years ago there were some good rea- 
sons for frequent moves. We had no 
police in those days, and the troops 
being called upon to interfere as 
often as disturbances arose in the 
manufacturing districts, it was 
considered unwise to leave any 
portions of them too long exposed 
to either the hostility or the blan- 
dishments of the mobs against 
which they might be called upon 
to act. Imprudent marriages were 
likewise evils to be guarded against, 
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in spite of the teaching of experi- 
ence, that soldiers, if they marry 
at all without leave, usually do so 
within a wees or two of their first 
arrival in a new quarter. But we 
have changed all that now. In 
every large town, and even in the 
rural districts, there is an efficient 
police—quite competent, except in 
very rare cases, to preserve the 
public peace; and the combined 
influence of short service and im- 
proved education makes the young 
soldier more wary than he used to 
be of woman-traps. It would seem, 
then, that by the simple process of 
leaving regiments quiet, each in its 
present district, for three or four 
or even five years, some approach 
might be made to that system of 
organisation which works so ad- 
mirably elsewhere. Perfect army- 
corps you would not, it is true, 
attain; but by judicious manage- 
ment you might easily so conduct 
the general business of the com- 
mand as to render unnecessary 
those constant appeals to head- 
quarters, in attending to which a 
considerable portion of the clerical 
staff in the War Office finds con- 
stant occupation. 

One effect of this arrangement 


would doubtless be the immediate ~ 


suppression of more than half of 
the extensive depot centres, on 
the establishment of which Lord 


Cardwell and his advisers greatly 


plumed themselves. With here 
and there an exception, they never 
fulfilled the expectations of their 
framers, and when they did _pro- 
mote recruiting a little, the meas- 
ure of success achieved seldom if 
ever counterbalanced the money 
thrown away in achieving it. As 
nurseries for young soldiers they 
are notoriously worthless: first, 
because the accommodation pro- 
vided for recruits, if they come in, 
is miserably deficient; and next, 
because without an adequate num- 
ber of trained men to teach them 


what to do, no adjutant, however 
smart, can change a batch of coun- 
try bumpkins into trained soldiers. 
You may, however, turn to good 
account the best of these abortions 
by selling all the rest, and, with 
the money so procured, rendering 
such as remain capable of accom- 
modating a strong battalion. For 
of this every experienced officer is 
aware, that the best of all recruit- 
ing agencies is a well-dressed regi- 
ment, with ail its attractions of 
band. bugles, colours, and brilliant 
field-days. 

What! we shall be asked, do 
you seriously propose to provide 
in three or four districts of Great 
Britain huge arsenals, in which 
shall be stored away all the mate- 
rial necessary to put as many 
army-corps fully equipped into the 
field? We answer, Not so. For 
England and Scotland, so long as 
we retain mastery of the sea, no 
such multiplication of arsenals is 
needed, It would be well, indeed, if 
elsewhere than to Woolwich troops 
about to embark for active ser- 
vice abroad might look for the ap- 
pliances without which they could 
not enter upon a campaign. And 
as a measure of precaution, the old 
proposal might be acted upon, to 
establish a second arsenal on a 
considerable scale at Weedon or in 
the Forest of Dean. The principle 
of the army-corps organisation 
need not, therefore, as far as Eng- 
land and Scotland are concerned, 
be carried farther than by allowing 
to general officers in command of 
districts larger discretion than is 
now awarded them in matters af- 
fecting both discipline and finance. 
In Ireland the case is different. 
There the commander of the forces 
ought to be invested with the full 
powers of a corps-commander, and 
everything necessary provided for 
enabling him to act independently 
of either supplies or instructions 
from England. Nor will the rev- 


























enue suffer if in all our foreign 
garrisons the sums necessary to 
meet the exigencies of the day 
be dispensed by the commissary 
in charge from the military chest, 
on requisitions duly signed by the 
governor or officer in command of 
the troops. 

Lord Wolseley, we are aware, has 
set his heart on getting ready two 
army-corps complete in all their re- 
quirements, and therefore ready, 
in the event of sudden war, to be 
thrown upon any theatre of opera- 
tions which may present itself. It 
is a soldier-like aspiration, and well 
pleased shall we be if he succeed 
in attaining his object. But he 
must not forget that for England 
the first requisite to be aimed at 
is, that she shall be secured against 
attack—not on her own shores 
alone, but wherever throughout 
the extent of her enormous empire 
a serious blow might be struck at 
her. Her home ports, her coaling- 
stations, her Australasian colonies, 
are all alike unguarded ; and till 
their pressing demands are com- 
plied with, he can hardly expect 
that the less urgent, though by 
no means unimportant, end at 
which he is aiming will be attend- 
ed to. Indeed there are those 
among us—and some of them no 
mean authorities — who believe 
that, come what will, England can 
never again play any part worthy 
of her old renown in a Continen- 
tal war. We ourselves are not of 
that opinion. There are extant 
treaty obligations which must com- 
pel us to do as our fathers did, un- 
less, like our fathers, we begin the 
expected war by subsidising one 
or more Continental Powers to fight 
our battle by land, while we con- 
tent ourselves by sweeping every 
sea of our enemy’s ships. The 
consequences of such a policy we 
are still experiencing, and must 
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long continue to experience, in the 
enormous national debt which en- 
cumbers us. Let us take care lest 
we be drawn by unwise counsellors 
into a repetition of this mistaken 
policy—convinced, as we ought to 
be by the lessons of the past, that 
a purely naval war has never yet 
been brought to an end till the con- 
tending parties met on dry land, 
and there fought their quarrel out, 
as the French and we did in the 
Peninsula and at Waterloo. 

And now having said our say, 
not without a suspicion that we 
shall be described as visionaries by 
those who do not know what they 
are speaking about, we shall con- 
clude as we began, by thanking Mr 
Stanhope for the first serious effort 
that has been made to redress the 
grievous wrong that was done to 
the army by the empirics who for 
the last thirty years have been ex- 
perimenting upon it. Much more 
in connection with the subject now 
before the public demands to be con- 
sidered. The object of military 
education; the process by which 
regiments and batteries are sup- 
plied with officers ; the reasons why 
a British army must always be 
more expensive than a Continental 
army; the possible rearrangement 
of: our force now under arms, so 
that the reliefs of foreign stations 
shall be less costly,—these and 
many other matters on which we 
cannot now venture to touch, all 
require to be dealt with. Perhaps 
at some future time we may set 
ourselves to the task. Meanwhile 
it will be satisfactory if we can 
learn, first, that those to whom 
what we have written must have 
some interest are disposed to take 
a few hints from it; and next, that 
we have not too largely drawn upon 
the patience of the general reader 
by striving to fix his attention on 
a purely tactical subject. 
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